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PREFACE 


One of the important functions of the University Grants Commission 
is to take, in consultation with the universities or other bodies concerned, 
all such steps, as it may think fit, for the promotion and co-ordination of 
university education and for the determination and maintenance of standards 
of teaching, examination and research in universities. 

In order to undertake a systematic and objective investigation of 
problems relating to the standards of higher education in Indian universities, 
the University Grants Commission appointed a committee in August 1961, 
consisting of the following : 


1 . Professor N.K. Sidhanta, — Chairman 

Vice-Chancellor, 

Delhi University. 

(Since deceased) 

2. Shri S. Govindarajulu, 

Vice-Chancellor, 

Sri Venkateswara University. 

3. Dr. A.C. Joshi, 

Vice-Chancellor, 

Panjab University. 

4. Shri G.D. Parikh, 

Rector, 

Bombay University. 

5. Shri G.C. Bannerjee, 

Professor of English. 

Bombay University, 

6. Shri R.M. Roy, 

Principal, 

Surendranath College, 

Calcutta University. 

7. Dr. R.C. Majumdar, 

Professor of Physics, 

Delhi University. 

8. Dr. George Kuriyan, 

Director, 

Delhi School of Economics, 

Delhi University. 
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9. Professor A.B. Lai, 

Professor of Political Science, 

Allahabad University. 

10. Shri T.K.N. Menon, 

Principal, 

Central Institute of Education, 

Delhi. 

11. Dr. G.L. Datta, 

Vice-Chancellor, 

Vikram University. 

12. Dr. P.J. Philip, Member — Secretary 

Joint Secretary, 

University Grants Commission. 

The following letter written by Dr. D.S. Kothari, Chairman, 
University Grants Commission, dated 3rd August, 1961 to the members 
of the Committee briefly sums up the different aspects of the problem 
which the Committee was invited to consider : 

“Criticism, sometimes informed and sometimes uninformed, is often 
made of our standards of education. It is often said that during the last 
few years university standards in teaching and research have generally been 
going down noticeably, largely as a consequence of the rapid increase in 
the number of students without a corresponding expansion in the number 
of teachers and laboratory and other facilities. As against this, we have 
to recognise that in a number of subjects in some of our universities the 
present standards of teaching and research compare favourably with the 
best in the advanced countries. It is apparent that the question of evalu- 
ation of standards of teaching and research has many aspects and is a very 
complex subject. It has been considered desirable that an objective 
assessment of the position should be made and measures adopted for 
raising standards wherever they have deteriorated.” 

The Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. Sidhanta, held two 
meetings in New Delhi, the first on 21st September, 1961 and the 
second on 16th October, 1961. Dr. Kothari inaugurated the first 
meeting of the Committee and Dr. Sidhanta explained the nature of the task 
entrusted to the Committee. This was followed by a general discussion of 
the salient issues to be considered by the Committee. The second meeting 
was mainly devoted to the framing of a questionnaire to be sent to the 
universities for collecting relevant information. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Sidhanta passed away in December, 1961 and 
the work of the Committee was held up until the appointment of a new 
Chairman. Shri Govindarajulu was appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee in March, 1962. Dr. A.K. Das Gupta, Professor of International 
Economics, Indian School of International Studies, was appointed as a 
member of the Committee in place of Shri Govindarajulu. 
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The reconstituted Committee held its first meeting on 27th and 28th 
August, 1962 at New Delhi. At this meeting there was a general discussion 
on the question of standards and also of some of the problems which were 
referred to the Conmiittee by the University Grants Commission. The 
Committee considered it desirable to issue two questionnaires, one to the 
vice-chancellors asking for their views on educational matters and the 
other to the registrars and the principals of colleges for eliciting information. 

Dr. H. J. Taylor, Vice-Chancellor, Gauhati University and Shri T.M. 
Advani, Vice-Chancellor, Jammu & Kashmir University, were added as 
members of the Committee in April, 1963. The next meeting of the Com- 
mittee was held on 22nd and 23rd October, 1963. There was an expression 
of opinion by each member of the Committee on specific questions. Dr. 
Kothari also took part in the deliberations. The Committee considered 
some of the opinions conveyed by the vice-chancellors in response to its 
questionnaire. It was felt that first-hand discussions with vice-chancellors, 
heads of university departments, principals of affiliated colleges and 
representative groups of students would be desirable. The Committee 
therefore decided to constitute sub-committees for visiting selected centres 
in'the country as under : 


J\fame of the University Date of visit Sub-Committee 


Banaras 

Allahabad 

Lucknow 


Calcutta 

Gauhati 

Jadavpur 

Gujarat 

Poona 

Bombay 

S.N.D.T. Women’s 


Osmania 

Mysore 

Madras 

Kerala 


22nd Nov. 1963 1. 
23rd Nov. 1963 2. 

24th Nov. 1963 3. 

4. 

5. 

2nd Dec. 1963 1. 

3rd/4th Dec. 1963 2. 

5th Dec. 1963 3. 

10th Dec. 1963 1. 

11th Dec. 1963 2. 

12th Dec. 1963 3. 

1 3th Dec. 1963 4. 

5. 

6 . 

6 th Feb. 1964 1. 

8th Feb. 1964 2. 

10th Feb. 1964 3. 

ll/12th Feb. 1964 4. 


Shri S. Govindarajulu 
Prof. G.C. Banneijee 
Dr. George Kuriyan 
Shri R.M. Roy 
Dr. P.J. Philip 

Shri S. Govindarajulu 
Shri G.D. Parikh 
Dr. P.J. Philip 

Shri S. Govindarajulu 
Dr. H.J. Taylor 
Dr. G.L. Datta 
Prof. A.B. Lai 
Shri R.M. Roy 
Dr. P.J. PhUip 

Shri S. Govindarajulu 
Dr. George Kuriyan 
Prof. A.B. Lai 
Dr. P.J. Philip 
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Before finalising its report, the Committee had the benefit of a 
discussion with Dr. C.D. Deshmukh, Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University, 
on a number of matters relating to higher education. The Committee 
finalised its report at a meeting held on 23rd and 24th October, 1964 in 
New Delhi. 



CHAPTER I 


AIMS OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Our terms of reference include an examination of various aspects 
of the problem of improving quality and raising standards in the field of 
higher education. Though this does not require a detailed consideration 
of educational philosophy, we have thought it desirable to include in our 
report a chapter on the aims of university education in India, as it is felt 
that a statement of this kind would be helpful in dealing with the question 
of standards. 

No doubt, some excellent treatises have been written on the aims of 
university education particularly by a number of renowned western 
thinkers, but very little creative thinking has so far gone into the discussion 
of this subject in India. One notable exception is the report of the 
University Education Commission, 1948-49, which in its second chapter 
gives an illuminating analysis of the aims of university education in the 
context of the historic event of the emergence of a free and democratic 
India. Since then, however, a number of things have happened which 
seem to us to call for a re-appraisal of the functions of the Indian university. 
The 15 years that have passed since the Commission’s report was published 
have witnessed in our country an upsurge of developmental activity. We 
have implemented three Five Year Plans to raise the living standards ©f 
our people by accelerating the rate of economic growth. Many new 
industries have sprung up and have prepared the ground for further 
expansion in the industrial sphere. Attention has also been drawn to 
various national needs, and aspirations have been expressed for better living 
conditions and amenities for our people. We are, in other words, trying 
to bring into being in, India, as speedily as possible, a modern welfare 
state the lineaments of which had already been drawn in our constitu- 
tion. In order to translate many of these ideas into reality, we need large 
numbers of enlightened, competent and trained personnel. It is also essen- 
tial to produce men and women with a sense of idealism, social aware- 
ness and modern outlook. Such is the context in which we are called 
upon to formulate the goals of university education. The work of our 
universities is likely to lack purposiveness and perspective in the zibsence 
of such a definition. 

We have to ask ourselves whether in a democratic set-up and in tJhe 
midst of an ever increasing emphasis on planned economic development, 
it is possible to confine the work of the university^ to programmes which 
have come down to us from the past. If, however, higher education is to be- 
come more production-oriented and responsive to national needs jEmd ideals, 
a satisfactory answer has to be found in regard to the place to he to the 
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time-honoured values and objectives of university education. There are 
people who ask, ‘Why worry about such questions? Is it not far more 
important to get on with our day-to-day jobs ? ’ It seems to us that they 
seldom pause to enquire ‘why we should get on with our jobs of teaching, 
learning and doing research or what kinds of jobs have to be done ? ’ 
While it is true that the basic activities of a university could be carried on 
without making these enquiries, for a variety of reasons, it seems desirable 
to clarify our goals and affirm our convictions in the changing context of 
the historical development of our nation,* 

Jawaharlal Nehru said : — 

“A university stands for humanism, for tolerance, for reason, 
for [the adventure of ideas and for the search of truth. It 
stands for the onward march of the human race towards even 
higher objectives. If the universities discharge their duty 
adequately, then it is well with the nation and the people ** 

But it is often forgotten that a university does not cease to promote and 
preserve these values even when utilitarian functions are required of it. 
Unless a university trains its students, irrespective of their courses of study, 
to think rationally and fearlessly and to appreciate moral and cultural 
values, it cannot be said that it has succeeded in imparting to them 
anything which could be considered as a peculiar gift of its own. It has, 
therefore, to be stressed that while fashions change and new needs have 
to be met by the provision of more practical courses of study, the ideals 
to which Jawaharlal Nehru drew attention must be perennially kept in 
view by every university. In other' words, even in university institutions 
which primarily provide training in professional skills, the inculcation of 
liberal values has to be given due attention and an important place. A 
specialist however competent he might be, cannot serve society effectively 
if he has not also acquired an ability to see life clearly and as a whole. It 
is sometimes argued that since prolessionai courses ate so crowded with 
technical curricula, very little room can be found in them for the study 
of other subjects. But the practice of many advanced technological insti- 
tutions in the world, like the M.I.T. and Cal. Tech, in the U.S.A., support 
the belief that technological courses are enriched by association with the 
study of human values. Scientific studies become more meaningful when 
they are considered as an expression of the human spirit and not merely 
as an explanation of how the physical universe operates. 

This aspect has particularly to be stressed in a developing society 
like ours. Knowledge must have some practical uses and, interpreted 
in a broad sense, the pursuit of knowledge and the acquisition of skills 

♦ Tlie questionnaire issued by us to the universities included a reference to the education^ 
go 2 ^ which are worthy of pursuit in a university. Some replies were received, and an analysis 
of the points brought cMit in them is given in appendix 32. 

♦♦ Address at the special convocation, Allahabad University, December 1947. 
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mmt go together. The medieval universities combined in a way 
liberal education with professional training. The liberal elements 
of higher education gained a greater importance in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, especially in Great Britain, in response to the need of the country 
at that time for personnel so educated. The American universities 
<x)mbined the aims of liberal education with a concern for training for 
different professions and vocations appropriate to a nation passing through 
a period of transition and development. Even in England with the rapid 
industrialization of the country and the general acceptance of the ideal of 
the welfare state, universities realised the necessity to offer facilities for 
many kinds of professional education. It is significant that the Robbins 
Report stresses the training of personnel for remunerative and meaningful 
employment as one of the chief purposes of university education. In the 
present situation in India, involving attempts to bring about far-reaching 
economic and social changes, it would be conceded that universities have 
to lay much greater stress on development-oriented education. But in 
doing so we have to take care that the personality of the student as a 
cultured and responsible member of society and as a constructive citizen 
of the state is not lost sight of. 

The transmission of existing knowledge to new generations is of course 
one of the primary tasks of the university. But education does not subserve its 
end if it is confined to the communication of bits of information in a mechani- 
cal way. If teaching has degenerated in a number of our institutions into 
routine instruction, the cause of the malady invariably can be traced to a 
lack of appreciation of the true nature of learning. Many of the defects 
of the present system of higher education in the country, such as emphasis 
on mass lectures, reliance on ready-made notes and guide books, memory 
testing examinations, etc. are the outcome of a mechanical view of the 
teaching and learning processes. We may well ask eis the poet does ; — 

Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge? 

Where is the knowledge w^e have lost in information ? 

The cycles of Heaven in twenty centuries. 

Bring us farther from God and nearer to the dust,* 

One of the essential conditions to be fulfilled in order to transform 
teaching from imparting of information to acquisition of knowledge, and 
learning from mere memorization to training of the mind and sharpening 
of the intellect, is a consideration of the authentic role of the teacher. The 
teacher has to be conceived as a person who can stimulate in the students 
a genuine desire for scholarship by bringing their minds into living contact 
with his own. 

The advancement of the frontiers of knowledge by research is another 
important activity of the university. Following the publication of Bruce 
Truscott’s Redbrick Universities, there has been an unfortunate con- 

♦ Quoted from the Report of the Universityr Education Commission, 1948-49, page 35# 
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trovcisy r^aprding the relative importance of teaching and research in a 
university. We consider this to be an unnecessary controversy. Con? 
seryation of the existing knowledge and the extension of its boundary have 
to go together. But research should not be interpreted in a narrow sense 
as being a professional undertaking. Research in the wider sense represents 
the typical attitude and activity of the university as an institution dedicated 
to the pursuit of truth and excellence. Unless teachers are imbued with a 
desire to consider learning imaginatively and are prepared constantly to 
subject existing knowledge to critical inquiry, it would be impossible to 
generate the necessary dynamism without which no university can 
prosper. 

The foregoing aims, it will be admitted, are applicable to all 
universities in the world. What then makes universities in one part of the 
world different from those in another part ? It is surely in the intellectual 
traditions and particular concerns of a university that we have to look for 
the differences. Thus there are certain objectives which unite universities 
in a country which are not identical with those of universities in other 
countries. They are chiefly a product of that country’s history and 
philosophy and aspirations. They are intimately related to the inner life 
of each nation and its commitment to the pursuit of specific social and 
economic goals. The universities in consequence have to take special 
interest in them. 

While our universities encourage the study of many subjects such 
as the Indian languages, Indian history, Indian philosophy, Indian 
fine arts, etc., it is doubtful whether they have been able to develop an 
integrated approach to these studies resulting in a philosophy of higher 
education which can be considered as a genuine contribution from our 
country. At any rate, when an astute foreign observer like Sir Eric Ashby 
comes to the conclusion that no attempts are made in Indian universities 
to develop a really Indian intellectual tradition, it is time we sat up and 
took a good look at ourselves. f But how can we develop in our universities 
an Indian outlook and intellectual tradition so that even though sharing 
many common aims with universities elsewhere, they will be able to 
impart to our students something of their very own. An attempt is made 
in the following paragraphs to indicate how this could be done. 

First of all, we should see that every student who passes out of an 
Indian university tak^ with him some understanding of India’s cultural 
heritage, its past achievements and triumphs in the field of art, philosophy, 
science and so on. He should, in other words, know what he is heir to. 
This could, perhaps, best be done at the first degree stage where such a 
study could form a part of a programme of liberal education. It is note- 
worthy, in this connection, that all university students in America have 
to take a course in western civilization. 

t Sir Eric Ashby .* PatUm ef UniversUUs in non-Ekro pean Soc ieties, published by the 
^dioolxjf Oriental aojsij Africa VwversHy of London. 
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Sea>ndly, the academic programmes of the universities in India should 
also have adequate room for specialization and research in certain subjects. 
While a number of universiti^ have postgraduate and research depart- 
ments in Indian history, Indian philosophy, Sanskrit etc., these subjects 
do not at present enjoy sufficient popularity and support, partly owing to 
lack of appropriate employment opportunities for those who have specialised 
in them. Prospects have, therefore, to be created by government and other 
agencies for these students. It is also to be remembered that the value 
of studies of this kind cannot be estimated entirely in terms of material 
gains or practical utility. They are to be considered important in view of 
the direct contributions they make to building up in our universities a 
genuine love of scholarship in fields in which India had excelled in the past, 
and therefore could again do so. It is doubtful whether our present 
facilities are satisfactory in this regard. Instances have come to our notice 
of scholars coming to our universities from abroad and finding themselves 
disillusioned by what our universities have to offer them. 

Together with study and research in these areas, it is also essential 
to develop in our universities a critical approach to the values and schools 
of thought which have come down to us from the past, by subjecting 
them to critical examination and adaptation. We have to apply to 
them the same methods of questioning and scrutiny as we do in other 
branches of knowledge so that they may become meaningful and significant 
to us in our day and time. Our efforts should not only be confined 
to understanding the ideas and ideab which influenced the lives and 
thinking of our forefathers — we have also to create out of them a living 
intellectual system which would be acceptable to new generations. 
A real effort has to be made to generate out of our ancient philosophy, 
a self-sustaining dynamism capable of producing schools of thought 
commensurate with our modem objectives. In our opinion no agency is 
more suited to undertake such a difficult but rew^arding task of analysis, 
interpretation and adaptation than the Indian university. 

Our universities have also to develop a sensitivity to their surroundings 
and to inculcate among their students and teachers a real consciousness of 
the conditions and problems that exist in their neighbourhood. Unless 
they become fully aware of the circumstances in which people around them 
live, they may become alienated from social realities and develop attitudes 
of mind which are not likely to make them useful citizens of India. In this 
connection, the following commentary on the African situation by Sir Eric 
Ashby seems pertinent. “For an African the impact of a university edu- 
cation is something inconceivable to a European. It separates him from his 
family and his village (though he wdll, with intense feeling and loyalty, 
return regularly to his home and accept what are often crushing 
family responsibilities). It obliges him to live in a western way, 
whether he likes it or not. It stretches hb nerve between two spiritual 
worlds, two systems of ethics, two horizons of thought. In hb hands 
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he holds the terrifying instrument of western civilkation : the instrument 
which created Jefferson’s speech^, the philosophy of Marx, the 
mathematics and chemistry of atomic destruction. His problem is how 
to apply this instrument to the welfare of his own people. But he has no op- 
portunity to reflect on this problem. For one thing, the gap between himself 

and his people is very great the universities and their graduate 

are isolated from the life of the common people in a way which has had no 
parallel in England since the middle ages. This is the peculiar dilemma 
of the African university. Because of this dilemma the social function of the 
university in Africa cannot, for a generation at least, be comparable with 
its social function in Britain. And the African graduate, who alone is 
competent to reflect on the social function of universiti^ in Africa, has no 
time for this task.*'*^ 

In India also a wide gulf often separates our students from the life 
of the common people. If a student who comes out of the university 
considers that he has little in common with his community, something 
has certainly gone wrong with his education. We do not, however, mean 
that the university student should accept the given ethos of his society 
without criticism or enquiry. Universities in developing countries like 
India, in fact, have a three- fold function to discharge. Firstly, they have to 
ensure that they do not appear to be an ‘ivory tower’ in relation to the 
rest of the community; they must reflect and respond, in a genuine way, 
to the life of the people living around them. Secondly, it is mainly through 
the intellectual and moral leadership of our universities that a tradition- 
bound and stagnant society is to be transformed into a modern 
and progressive community. The university is not to be looked upon 
merely as a centre of learning and research, in the narrow sense, it has also 
to be seen as an institution dedicated to the pursuit of specific programmes 
which have a direct bearing on the welfare and edification of society. 
Thirdly, and most important of all, it should be considered obligatory 
on the part of the university to make an intensive study of problems that 
beset its neighbourhood for the purpose of finding practical remedies for 
them. For example, universities in rural areas have a special responsibility 
in regard to the study of agricultural and allied problems and 
universities situated in cities and towns must give a high priority to the 
investigation of questions concerning urban life. 

The above considerations apply with equal aptness to the relation 
between the university and the nation as a whole. It is expected of every 
university in India that it will exercise a wholesome influence on the thin- 
king and planning activities of government and other agencies for bringing 
into being a society based on the secular and ethical principles embodied 
in our constitution. Universities have also to give an important place to 
the study of various issues that are involved in the efforts that we make to 
build up a prosperous, modern, democratic and secular state. 

♦Er>c Ashby ; Ajricm Umuersiius and We&Urn Tradiiian. pp. 41-42. 
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All these would call for a new approach to and appreciation of the 
role of the university. The time has come for making a radical departure 
from old ways and methods in this regard. In a country like India where 
resources are claimed by innumerable needs and uses, universities have to 
serve many more purposes than are described in text-books or is the case 
in some affluent or advanced countries. It has not only to be a centre of 
‘light and learning’ but has also to function as an active participant in and 
dynamic instrument of rapid social change. With this aim in view, univer- 
sities have to provide for different new kinds and levels of training and 
research. It will be necessary to extend the scope of the university’s service 
beyond traditional boundaries. A new idea and ideal of service have to 
inspire and inform its activities. 

One of the most pressing problems facing our country is the deve- 
lopment of a national outlook over-riding parochial, religious and linguis- 
tic considerations. In this task the universities can and should play a 
decisive part. A national outlook and purpose have to be deliberately cultiva- 
ted by the pursuit of a policy of seeking national ends rather than local in- 
terests. In this sphere much has to be done, as many things have happened 
in recent years which are likely to cause harm to the unity of our coun- 
try. It has also to be borne in mind that a regional culture cannot be pro- 
moted to the status of a national culture. Universities have to apply their 
mind to a study of this problem in all its sociological, linguistic and other 
aspects, and also so organise their own procedures and programmes that 
they are able to make a constructive contribution to the evolution of a 
common outlook and sense of unity in the country. The Indian university 
has, in short, to make an intellectual as w^ell as an emotional approach 
to a solution of this problem. 

Universities in India have also to be internationally minded. If 
they are to benefit from the vast expansion of knowledge that is taking 
place in different parts of the world today, their channels of communication 
and reception have to be kept open. Any tendency on the part of our 
universities to close their doors or windows has to be discouraged. It 
should not be forgotten that in the ultimate analysis every university is an 
international institution, since knowledge know’s no boundari^. In the 
pursuit of truth and excellence to which all universities are committed, 
there is neither east nor west, north nor south. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that nothing should be done in our universities which 
would impair their relationship wdth this great society of scholars and 
scientists; on the contrary, every effort has to be made to make them 
active participants in the work of the world community of learning. 
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EVALUATION OF STANDARDS 

The problem of making an objective assessment of the standards of 
higher edti cation is as important as it is complex. It is said that during 
the last few years university standards have generally suffered. It has 
been pointed out that students of 10 or 15 years ago were of a better calibre 
and their intellectual attainments were of a higher order. Another allega- 
tion is that examination results have not registered any radical improve- 
ment — that the proportion of first and second classes to the total number 
of successful candidates has been going down in many sectors of university 
education, and that the percentage of passes has also deteriorated. Reference 
is also made to the findings of such bodies as the Union Public Service 
Gommission, Department of Atomic Energy and so on to support the view 
that standards have declined in recent times in our universities. It is^ 
also contended that well-defined objectives do not inform and inspire 
the formulation of courses of study at different levels in the universities. 
A further shortcoming that is attributed to our universities is their inability 
to develop, in an adequate measure, the potentialities of their students. 
Finally, it is held that our standards do not compare favourably 
with international standards. We agree that all these issues are in 
one w'ay or another germane to an evaluation of university standards 
in India. 

Apart from considering these issues on the basis of available 
information and other data, we had before us replies received from the 
universities to two questionnaires, one for obtaining factual details in 
regard to the existing position of teaching and research and the other for 
eliciting the personal views of the vice-chancellors regarding university 
standards. We also divided ourselves into sub- committees, as stated 
earlier, and visited a number of centres for meeting teachers and students, 
vice-chancellors, principals of colleges and other educationists in different 
parts of the country. 

In regard to the question whether the educational achievements 
of our present students are of a lower order than those of the previous year^, 
we have to note that the growth of knowledge in recent times has been so 
rapid that it is often referred to as an ‘explosion*. It is possible to argue 
that in this context the search for an objective measure loses much of its^ 
meaning. The unified curriculum has practically disappeared in different 
parts of the world and the view of standards increasingly taken everywhere 
tends to be dynamic. It is not, therefore, possible to apply any constant 
unit of evaluation to the situation. 

The contention relating to examination results is more demonstrable, 
since we could look at the record of universiti« in this field during a period 
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of time in order to find out whether there has been any decline in the 
standards of scholastic achievement. In analysii^ the examination results 
over a number of years, we have however been conscious of two limitations. 
Firstly, recent investigations have shown that the present methods of marking 
scripts and evaluating the performance of students are not sufficiently 
reliable. A study made by Dr. H.J, Taylor, a member of our committee, 
comes to the conclusion that, “More studies need to be made of the 
precision of these estimates, but in the meantime, it should be assumed 
that the standard error of a mark is not less than 7.”* Secondly, even if the 
examination marks are to be treated as accurate, there is so much variance 
between one university and another, and between one faculty and another 
in the same university, that to speak of an all- India average does not fully 
reflect the magnitude of the problem. 

The following table gives the various percentages of passes in the 
years 1949 and 1961 : 


Name of the examination 


B.A. Pass 
B.A. Hons. 

M.A. 

B.Sc. 

B.Sc. Hons. 

M.Sc. 

B. Com. Pass/Hons. 
M. Com. 

B.Sc. Engg. 

M.Sc. Engg. 


1949 1961 


50.8 

46.1 

77.2 

60.1 

78.0 

81.7 

44.0 

45.2 

64.7 

58.8 

74.4 

79.9 

50.3 

46.7 

95.8 

82.1 

71 .4 

72.4 

— 

92.0 


It is apparent that examination results vary from one faculty to 
another. While the pass percentage declined between 1949 and 1961 
in B.A. Pass and Hons., B.Sc. Hons., B. Com. Pass/Hons, and M. Com., it 
improved in the B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc., and B.Sc. (Engineering) examinations. 
The proportion of fii-st and second class students has shown a similar 
tendency as would be evident from the following table. 


Year 


B. A. 



B. Sc. 



M.A. 



M.Sc. 


I 

11 

III 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

1952 

1.2 

28.8 

70.0 

6.3 

35.0 

58.7 

5.2 

40.9 

53.9 

23.5 

55.8 

20.7 

1957 

0.8 

26.4 

72.8 

7.1 

34.8 

58.1 

4.6 

37.2 

58.2 

22.3 

53.9 

23.8 

1962 

1.0 

24.2 

74.8 

8.5 

39.6 

51.9 

3.7 

41.3 

55.0 

24.6 

57,2 

18.2 



* Three Studies in ExmnmoHon Teefm^tte, p, 6. 
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It will be seen that the proportion of first classy has gone down in 
both the B.A. and M.A. examinations during the decade between 1952 
and 1962 but has gone up in the B.Sc. and M.Sc. examinations. The 
proportion of second classes has improved in the B.Sc. & M.Sc. exami- 
nations but has registered a decline in the B.A. examination.* 

While th^e figures do not indicate whether standards have improved 
or deteriorated, they clearly point towards the qualitative and quantitative 
superiority of postgraduate results over undergraduate results, and of the 
r^ults of the Engineering faculty over those of the faculties of Arts, Science 
and Commerce. This evidently could be related to the comparative 
strictness with which students are selected for these courses and to the fact 
that better faciliti^ are provided for postgraduate training. Thus standards 
of higher education appear to depend to a very large extent on the quality 
of the students offering various courses, and the conditions in which edu- 
cation is carried on in our universities and colleges. 

Standards are said to be unsatisfactory also from the point of view 
of the expectations entertained by the public including employing agencias 
like business concerns, government departments etc. Although they do 
not necessarily look for the same intellectual qualities for w'hich universites 
prepare their students, it cannot be denied that one of the aims of university 
education is to give to students training in skills in order to lead them 
to gainful employment, and also to make them useful members of society. 
Many business houses, government departments and other organizations 
have not been enthusiastic about the quality of the average graduate of 
our universities. The Union Public Service Commission, for example, 
in its seventh report points out : **“The remarks of the examiners on the 
performance of candidates in the written examinations of the Commission 
make depressing reading. As a general rule, candidates do not show any 
real grasp of their subjects and their answers are mainly based on cramming. 
This lack of grasp is brought out prominently at the interviews. The 
combined examination for the Indian Administrative Service and other 
Central Services produces a number of bright and intelligent young men 
whose personality and mental qualities are of a high standard and who are 
quite fit for the service for which they are recruited. But it must be 
remembered even here that only a few hundred are selected out of over 
6,000 candidates who actually take the examination. As for the services 
where candidates of a younger age group are required, the results have 
been very disappointing; and in the Services Selection Boards and the 

♦ The data collected concerning examination results in different universities is 
contained in Appendix 29. It will seen that the combined percentage of Ist and 2nd 
classes at the B.A. examination has gone down in the Universities of Agra, Andhra, Banaras, 
Gdcutta, Lucknow, Madras and Panjab while it has gone up in the Universities of Allahabad 
and Bombay. At the B.Sc. examination the percentage has declined in tlie Universities of 
Agra, Andhra, Calcutta and Lucknow while it has risen in the Allahabad, Banaras, Bombay, 
Madras and Punjab Universities. 

♦♦ Seventh Report of the Union Public Service Ck>mmission, p. 5 & 6, para 13. 
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physical endurance tests, a distre^ingly large number of candidates from 
among those successful at the written examination have to be rejected. 
This poses a problem for our educationists. The Commission have to 
point out their experience that the present system of education leaves 
much to be desired so far as the development of the mind and attitude 
of the candidates is concerned. The tone of discipline, the level of academic 
achievement to be aimed at and the methods of promotion from lower 
classes to higher classes have all, no doubt, a bearing on the standard of 
education. But it should be seriously examined whether the present 
educational system provides adequate facilities and opportunities for the 
enlargement of the mind and development of the character and personality 
of our students. So long as the system of education in schools and colleges 
does not serve this purpose adequately, the personality tests whatever may 
be their imperfections, will have to play an important role in the selection 
of candidates for public services.” This view is supported by the following 
table pertaining to the number of candidates qualifying for interview in 
the I.A.S. examinations. 


Year 

Number 

appeared 

Number 

qualified 

Percentage 

1957 

5,216 

1,010 

19.4 

1958 

6,297 

680 

10.8 

1959 

6,514 

750 

11.5 

1960 

4,849 

110 

12.6 

1961 

4,680 

623 

13.3 

1962 

4,446 

434 

9.8 


The Department of Atomic Energy in one of its reports have stated 
that the quality of our science students has gone down in recent years. 
From a number of examinations conducted by them in connection with 
various training programmes, scholarships etc., it has been found that 
outmoded syllabuses, lack of sufficient practical training, poor quality of 
teachers etc. are responsible for this. 

It is also significant that a large number of our students do not find 
jobs commensurate with their formal qualifications. An all-India sample 
survey of the pattern of graduate employmient undertaken in 1960 by the 
Director General of Employment & Training, to show the relationship 
between university education and subsequent employment, has revealed 
that although 86.9% of the graduates were employed, only half of them 
thought that their present jobs were suited to their education and liking 
(Appendix 34) . While this is partly due to the limited number of suffi- 
ciently remunerative posts, it is also indicative of the fact that a significant 
proportion of the products of our universities are found unsuitable for the 
jobs requiring a high level of competence and responsibility, and thus 
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forced to accept positions for which university degrees are not necessary^ 
such as clerical posts etc. 

It is generally understood that at the Bachelor’s degree stage a student 
should develop a general ability to take positions of responsibility. He 
should acquire a trained mind and a scientific outlook, and should acquaint 
himself with techniques of adding to the knowledge he already possesses. 
At the postgraduate stage, it will be admitted that the primary objective 
should be related to specialization in a particular discipline, capable of 
leading the student either to research work or employment in one of the 
learned professions. It is doubtful whether our universities fully appreciate 
requirements in this regard and take serious steps to formulate their courses 
in accordance with such objective. The Review Committees of the 
U.G.C. have found that syllabuses often enumerate a number of topics 
without any relation to well-defined educational goals. 

Another way of approaching the problem of standards is to ascertain 
whether the intellectual and other potentialities of our students are 
adequately utilized and developed by our universities and colleges. It is 
necessary first to identify the potentialities, and then to draw out of the 
students what is latent in them, and to strengthen their intellectual and 
spiritual powers. In this context we have to say regretfully that the 
conditions in which teaching and learning are carried on in our universities 
and colleges are far from congenial. We were told by university teachers 
and others conversant with the situation, that while efforts are made in some 
institutions to develop the personality of the students, owing to pressure 
of increasing enrolment and other difficulties, a number of institutions are 
unable to pay any attention to this aspect, education being limited to class- 
room instruction. The enormous expansion of education that we are 
witnessing in our time, has diluted facilities, such as staff, libraries, labora- 
tories, class-rooms, hostels etc. to such an extent that there does not seem 
to be any unmediate prospect of realizing this aim on a w ide scale. The 
present teacher-pupil ratio of 1 :17.3 makes it difficult for teachers to 
pay individual attention to students.* A large majority of our students 
come from homes with no educational background and the proportion of 
students residing in hostels is about 20 per cent of the total. There are 
268 colleges with 1000 — 2000 students and 46 colleges have an enrolment 
of more than 2000. Suitable extra-curricular activities are also lacking in 
many of our institutions. 

In another seme, and this is of very great importance, standards 
have to be judged by international comparisons, since university standards 
cannot be peculiar to a country, the pursuit of knowledge being universal. 
The achievements of Indian univereities have, therefore, to be judged 
in the light of attainments in similar institutions in other countri^. The 
general opinion among university teachers seems to be that the quality of 

♦ The undergraduate ratio including colleges is much poorer and has been estimated 
to be in the region of 1 : 30. 
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the* best students has not deteriorated, but that the average student of an 
Indian university does not compare favourably with his counter-part in 
the well-known universities of the rest of world. This is indicated by the 
fact that some of our students find it increasingly difficult to obtain admission 
to them. The U.G.C. Review Committees too have come to a similar 
conclusion. Thus the Chemistry Committee expressed the view that 
“by and large, our standards of teaching and research are not comparable 
to those in other advanced countries and that our country’s attention 
should be directed to improving the situation.’”" The Review Committee 
on Mathematics pointed out that “for more than half a century several 
Indians have made significant individual contributions to Mathematics. 
But generally speaking our progress in the subject has unfortunately 
lagged behind rapid developments in the rest of the world.”** The 
view expressed by Dr. D.C. Pavate, Vice-Chancellor, Karnatak Uni- 
versity, deserves mention. “Most professors of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and engineering (in Canada) hold the opinion that a majority of 
our students are ‘sub-average’ . It is a sad commentary on the standards 
of education at least in some of our universities.”! 

While these judgments may not be wholly correct, we feel that they 
have in them a large measure of truth. No doubt, the unsatisfactory 
nature of our school education, uncongenial social backgrounds of students, 
insufficient and ill-qualified teaching staff, inadequacy of libraries and 
laboratories etc. are chiefly to blame for this situation. We believe, 
however, that the main handicap from which our students suffer when 
they go abroad is that instruction in the Indian universities is, by and large, 
out-dated in several fields. We cannot rest content until our degrees 
betoken the same depth and development of knowledge and intellectual 
maturity as elsewhere. 

We have also to recognize that there are certain areas where improve- 
ments have taken place. It was pointed out by several universities that the 
best students were as good as ever, if not better, and that the content of 
courses was generally of a high level. Many also referred to the out- 
standing work being done by some of the university departments and to 
the fact that a number of university teachers have been receiving recogni- 
tion from well-known centres of learning and research in foreign countries. 
It is equally noteworthy that various schemes of national development 
have been implemented by personnel trained in our universities. 

Again, with the setting up of the University Grants Commission in 
1953, it has been possible to give increased assistance to universities and 
colleges towards their development programmes. In assessing the require- 
ments of various universities, the Commission has, from the very beginning, 
followed the policy of taking advice from people with an intimate knowledge 

* Chemistry in Indian Universities^ p. 43. 

** Mathematics in Indian Unimrsities, p. 65. 

t G:>a vocation address at the Marathwada University, October, 14 1964, pp. 4-5. 
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of the problems of higher education. Improvement of librari^ and 
laboratories, institution of scholarships and fellowships, revision of 
the salary scales of teachers, setting up of centres of advanced study in 
different’ academic disciplines, organization of seminars and conferences, 
etc., are some of the steps which the Commission has taken to reinforce 
standards in our universities and colleges. While we appreciate these 
special efforts made by the Commission in strengthening postgraduate 
teaching and research and also, to some extent, the quality of undergraduate 
teaching, it is felt that the resources available to the Commission for this 
purpose have been far from adequate. 

The output of research work in our universities and colleges is 
another useful index for judging how far universities are able to develop 
in their students the capacity to undertake original and creative work. A 
report prepared by the University Grants Commission gives for each 
university the number of theses accepted for the award of the Ph.D. degree 
during 1950-51 and 1960-61. It shows that the number has gone up from 
71 to 248 in the faculty of Arts, from 92 to 370 in the faculty of Science, 
from 4 to 14 in the faculty of Commerce, from 10 to 30 in the faculty of 
Engineering and Technology, from 12 to 81 in the faculty of Medicine, 
from 2 to 32 in the faculty of Agriculture and from nil to 1 1 in the remaining 
faculties. For all the years combined the total number of Ph.D. theses 
accepted during 1950-51 to 1960-61 is 5037. This is an impressive record 
but it must be noted that not many of the theses have been published so far. 

The picture that emerges from the above account is one of lights and 
shades. It cannot be said that there has been an overall deterioration in 
standards. Conclusions that can be drawn from the above account cannot 
also be applied to every class of student and to every stage of instruction. 
While our universities have many achievements of which they can justly 
be proud, there is also much cause for dissatisfaction. In the succeeding 
chapters we shall attempt to deal with some of these problems. We shall 
discuss them in the context of such questions as admission of students, 
courses of study, imdergraduate education, postgraduate studies and 
research, science education, teaching techniques, medium of instruction, 
examination reform, administration and financial requirements of univer- 
sities etc., which are directly connected with the maintenance and improve- 
ment of standards. We shall indicate the areas in which standards have 
been adversely affected and suggest ways in which remedial action could 
be taken. 



CHAPTER HI 


ADMISSION POUCY 

There has been a rapid growth of university enrolment in recent 
years. In 1963-64 the total enrolment of students in the universities and 
colleges excluding students of Intermediate Boards was 11,84,697 which 
shows an increase of 1,02,031 over the enrolment of 1961-62 which was 
10,82,666. The total enrolment has more than doubled over a period of 
10 years. On the present basis of increase in numbers it is expected that 
by the end of the Third Plan i.e. 1965-66, the figure for all the universities 
would be about 13 lakhs and by the end of the Fourth Plan or 1970-71 
a little above 19 lakhs. It is also to be observed that the increase in the 
enrolment has not been accompanied by commensurate enhancement of 
physical and other facilities in the universities. It is doubtful whether this 
position could be improved appreciably in the near future. Judging from 
past experience, it would appear that our ability to provide additional 
staff, buildings etc. may not keep pace with the rising numbers in the 
universities. 

In general, the qualification for admission to the three-year degree 
course is the same in most universities (Appendix 4). The student who 
seeks admission should have passed either a higher secondary examina- 
tion or matriculation school final examination followed by a one year 
pre-university course. Certain examinations such as the Cambridge School 
Certificate examination also are considered to be equivalent to these 
examinations. In the State universities of U.P. and in the Bombay 
University, there is an intermediate examination and a degree course, 
both of 2 years’ duration. A student enters the degree course after passing 
the intermediate examination. While the academic qualifications required 
for admission to the degree course are more or less the same in different 
universities, there are minor variations in actual practice. 

It does not mean that all students who possess the minimum quali- 
fications are able to get admission to any university they like. Some 
universities, e.g. Delhi, Jadavpur, Osmania, Patna and Sri Venkateswara 
have laid down special conditions for the admission of students to degree 
courses. The Delhi University requires 45% marks and above at the quali- 
fying examination for admission to the B.Sc. pass course and the honours 
courses in Arts and Science. The Jadavpur University insists on at least 
a second class at the pre-university or higher secondary examination 
plus an interview before admission is granted. The Osmania University 
admits only those candidates to the pre-university course who have secured 
at least 35% marks in aggregate in one attempt at the high school examina- 
tion. The Patna Univesity takes into account the percentage of marks 
obtained in the higher secondary examination “less the sessional marks 
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and marks in optional subjects”. Sri Venkateswara University insists 
on a B plus in the subject and a B plus in aggregate for admission to the 
B.Sc. course. 

Some universities have approached the problem of admission from 
the point of view of the minimum age required to ensure that students 
who enter the university have a certain degree of maturity. Even 
in this regard the practice is not uniform. The following 16 universities 
have prescribed minimum age limit for admission to the pre-university 
or first year of the degree coursef : Andhra, Annamalai (14 years 
and 6 months for admission to the pre-university course) , Baroda 
(15 years for admission to the preparatory class), Banaras (minimum age 
16 plus and maximum 21 years), Calcutta*, Delhi, Gujarat (15 years for 
admission to the P.U.C.), Jadavpur, Karnatak, Kuruksetra, Madras 
(15 years and 6 months on the 15th of July for admission to the first year 
of the degree course), Rajasthan, S.V. Vidyapeeth, Saugar, Sri Venkates- 
wara and Visva-Bharati. In the Universities of Agra, Bhagalpur, Bombay**, 
Jabalpur, Kalyani, Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, Panjab, Punjabi, Patna, 
Poona, Ranchi, Shivaji and Vikram a minimum age has been prescribed only 
for the faculties of Engineering and Technology or Medicine or Physical 
Education. There is no age limit in the Gauhati, Gorakhpur, Jammu & 
Kashmir, Magadh, Marathwada, Rabindra Bharati and S.N.D.T. 
Women’s Universities. In the Jodhpur University the age for admission 
to the P.U.C. and the first year of the degree course is contemplated to be 
15 plus and 16 plus respectively. 

The question of limiting the number of students in affiliated colleges 
or the number in lecture classes/departments has engaged the attention of 
universities. But the attempts made in this direction have met with only 
partial success. It is only in a few universities that some kind of ceiling 
has been fixed. The Bombay University has prescribed a limit of 2500 
for Arts and Science colleges and 1250 for Law and Commerce colleges. 
The Calcutta University has ceilings for admission to colleges according 
to the physical facilities and the general rule is that a class or section should 
not have more than 150 students. The Delhi University has laid down 
the maximum enrolment at 1000 students for its constituent colleges. In 
the Gujarat University, the ceiling is 1500 for a one unit college. The 
Panjab University and S.V. Vidyapeeth have accepted the suggestions of 
the Three-Year Degree Course Estimates Committee that ordinarily 
the total number of undergraduate students in a college should not 
exceed 800-1000.*** 

t The prescribed age limit is 16 for admission to the three-year degree course 
unless otherwise specified. 

♦ Not yet enforced. 

** The question of prescribing the minimum age of 15 plus for admi^ion to the firsl 
year course is under active consideration in the Bombay University. 

Report of the Three-Year Degree Course Estimates Committee of the Ministry of 
Education published in 1958 page 10. , _ ' 
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The Universities of Allahabad, Annamalai, Banaras, Bihar, Bombay, 
Jadavpur, Jodhpur, Kerala, Madras, Rabindra Bharati and Sri Venkates- 
wara have ceilings in respect of departments/coileges at the undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels. Some universities like Calcutta, Gorakhpur, 
Jabalpur, Magadh and Ranchi have prescribed ceilings for postgraduate 
departments only. The Universities of Karnatak, Kuruksetra, Nagpur, 
Osmania, Poona, Saugar and Vikram have limited numbers for admission 
to postgraduate classes in Science subjects only. In the Baroda University, 
the number to be admitted to the first year B.A. class is laid down but the 
Science departments determine the number according to available facili- 
ties. Universities like Agra, Calcutta, Rajasthan and Shivaji have set 
down limits to the total number of students for lecture classes. In the 
Andhra University ceilings are fixed every year commensurate with requi- 
rements and facilities. 

The above regulations aie, however, not always strictly adhered to 
because of the great pressure for admission and the attempts made by 
outside agencies, including governments, to influence the universities to 
depart from approved criteria in this regard. It is only in the better colleges 
that particular care is taken to admit students with good qualifications. 
There are various factors which make it difficult for universities and colleges 
to apply stiff standards to the selection of students. In a country which 
is passing through a period of national awakening, the right to higher 
education is widely looked upon as almost a fundamental right. It is 
also to be noted that to many communities in India higher education 
appears to be a means of social uplift. Any attempt to deny to them access 
to university education is bound to meet with strong opposition. While 
it is possible in a totalitarian society to regulate numbers strictly in accor- 
dance with manpower requirements, such an approach seems almost 
impossible in a democratic set-up. Again, in India the expansion of 
higher education is supported not only on the basis of popular aspirations, 
but also on account of the bearing it is expected to have on the economic 
and social development of the country. For example, it is stated in the 
chapter on Education in the Third Five Year Plan issued by the Planning 
Commission : 

“Education is the most important single factor in achieving 
rapid economic development and technological progress and in 
creating a social order founded on the values of freedom, social 

justice and equal opportunity It is one of the major 

aims of the Third Plan to expand and intensify the educational 
effort so that from now on, in all branches of national life, 
education becomes the focal point of planned development.” 

It is in such a complex context that the increase in the number of those 
who pass the matriculation examination and seek admission to university 
courses has to be viewed. 
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In 1950-51, 2,41,143 students passed the matriculation or equiva- 
lent examinations. By 1960-61, this number had increased to 6,53,640. 
We do not have the figures of the number of applications made for admi- 
ssion to universities courses, but it is estimated that more than half of those 
who pass the matriculation examination seek opportunities for higher 
education.* This is largely due to the fact that the number of available 
alternative courses is limited. Very often inability to secure entrance to 
a university course means that the student has no other opportunity for 
further training. It is also not possible at his age to find suitable employ- 
ment. A committee appointed by the U.G.G. to enquire into the pro- 
blem of reduction of numbers in the ‘big colleges’ in the city of Calcutta 
found “that it was much better that students got some kind of education 
at the very impressionable age of 17 to 21 rather than being left unemplo- 
yed or unemployable, roaming in the streets of the city, and creating 
problems for the state.” 

There is no doubt that the most relevant question for a consideration 
of standards in a university is the quality of those admitted. It does not 
require a great deal of argument to prove the elementary proposition that 
the higher the qualification for admission, the better would be the quality 
of the graduate produced by the university. While opportunities for 
university education should be made available as widely as possible, we 
must ensure that only those students are admitted to universities who are 
fitted by their aptitude and ability to profit by it. It may be noted in 
this connection that the Robbins Committee in U.K. has recommended 
that only those who possess the necessary aptitude and ability should be 
allowed to come to the universities.** It is a significant fact that in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights of the United Nations, the right 
to higher education is referred to as a qualified right or a right which 
is subject to competence on the part of the student to benefit from such 
education.*** 

We are of the view that the selection of students is central in any 
discussion on educational reform and great stress should be laid on this 
question. Current practices lead to a great many students, who cannot 
benefit from higher education entering the universities, as indicated by 
high failure rates in the examinations. There are also innumerable cases 
of premature withdrawal of students from colleges owing to inability to 
cope with studies. Consequently a great wastage of time, money and 
effort is incurred. A country like India cannot afford to throw away its 
scarce resources in trying to impart higher education to unsuitable students. 
It is noteworthy in this connection that in the United Kingdom the ove- 
rall wastage in higher education inclusive of failure in examinations is 

♦ For position in other countries please refer to Appendix 36. 

♦♦ Report of the Committee on Higher Education 11.31 p. 8. 

♦♦♦ Article 26 lays down that higher education shall be accessible to all on the basis of 
merit. 
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only about 14%. In India, the figure is much higher as shown in some 
recent studies. The Rector of Bombay University has found that only 
about 25% of the students are able to complete the degree course within 
the minimum period prescribed for it. In another study made by a faculty 
member of the Baroda University, it was estimated that roughly 33% of 
the students leave the university before completing their courses. 

Several recent studies of examination results in Indian universities 
indicate that the failure rate at the B.A., B.Sc., B. Com. level is generally 
of the order of 50 per cent and that at the postgraduate stage it ranges 
between 20 and 30 per cent. Another fact which has come to light is that 
in those universities which hold yearly examinations there is a casualty 
of the order of 20 to 30 per cent each year. Thus in the case of those 
universities which conduct several examinations the overall failure rates 
are very high. The combined failure rate in respect of some universities 
holding two examinations has been found to be as high as 81 per cent 
at the B.A. and 82 per cent at the B.Sc., as shown in Appendices 30-31. 
In such universities on the average out of 5 students who are admitted to 
the first degree course only 1 is able to obtain the degree. 

While a number of factors such as ill-equipped libraries and labora- 
tories, defective teaching techniques, inefficient teachers, difficulties regar- 
ding the medium of instruction etc. have some relation to the high failure 
rate, the ‘open door’ admission policy followed by universities and colleges 
is, in our opinion, the most important cause. We feel that unless admissions 
are regulated very carefully, our universities are likely to deteriorate into 
institutions for the elimination of the unworthy rather than education of 
the worthy ! 

Unfortunately, regarding the important question of adopting an 
appropriate method for a more careful selection of students for admission 
to universities, there are still wide differences of opinion. As pointed out 
earlier, many universities insist on a minimum percentage of marks for 
admission. It is, however, open to question whether the marking at the 
school leaving examinations is reliable. Recent investigations have revea- 
ed certain serious flaws in the evaluation techniques adopted, particularly 
when very large numbers are involved. Admissions based entirely on 
examination marks would thus appear to be of doubtful validity. It will, 
in the circumstances, be desirable to supplement the record of the school 
examinations with other methods of measurement. 

One of the suggestions made in this connection is that students might 
be interviewed and a viva voce test given to them before admission to the 
universities. Some institutions already have an arrangement of this kind, 
but to adopt it as a universal rule is not easy, as students in India would 
have often to travel long distances from their homes to the colleges and uni- 
versities for the interview, and if admission is not secured, they will have in- 
curred considerable fruitless expenditure. 
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The U.G.C. Committee on ‘Examination Reform’ had proposed the 
introduction of two additional papers in the school leaving examination, 
one to test competence in the use of the langu^e of the university and 
the other to test intellectual maturity for those who wish to enter the univer- 
sity. Most universities however considered that it would be difficult to 
do this. The Vice-Chancellors’ Conferences held in 1961 and 1962 also did 
not favour the idea. 

A proposal worth considering is the use of a few quick tests such as 
are already being applied by some professional institutions. What we 
have in mind is the administration of some objective tests of the kind used 
by the College Board in the United States of America. The Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests (SAT) have two sections, one to test the verbal ability of 
students and the other to test their mathematical ability. In USA nearly 500 
colleges base their admissions on the result of the SAT. These tests are 
easily operated and scoring is also not difficult. With the help of the 
scoring key which is supplied along with the test or by using I.B.M. machines, 
hundreds of papers can be compared and scored in 10 to 15 minutes. It 
is interesting to note that the Robbins Committee also has supported 
similar experiments in the United Kingdom. 

We are aware of the difficulty of obtaining the technical personnel 
required to construct, administer and interpret objective tests. It may 
not be feasible for each university to have a psychometric unit. It, 
therefore, appears necessary to have a central agency for conducting the 
progr 2 Lmme. Such an independent agency may be set up by an institution 
like the NCERT or the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, both of which 
already have some experience of work in the field of objective testing. 

We are not suggesting that the use of scholastic aptitude tests is the 
only way in which admissions to the university could be made more 
selective and reliable. The point to be considered is whether the lower 
levels of achievement in the school leaving examination could be considered 
adequate for university education. We feel that the standard of a mere 
‘pass’ in the school leaving examination cannot at present be regarded as 
adequate for admission to a university. It would, therefore, be necessary 
to admit only such students as have obtained a fairly high percentage of 
marks at the school examination, it being left to each university to fix the 
minimum marks after taking into account the standard of the school leaving 
examination in its region. It may also be desirable to supplement it by 
giving special weightage to marks obtained by the student in certain 
subjects like languages and mathematics. For those who desire to go in 
for science courses, the marks obtained in science subjects and for those 
who want to take up arts courses, the marks in the corresponding subjects 
could be given special consideration. Some schools maintain a cumulative 
record of the performance of their students on the basis of periodical tests, 
extra-curricular activiti^ etc. Such ratings by teachers will also be found 
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useful. Some colleges and universities have also introduced interviews 
and special written tests for finding out the suitability of candidates. 

We realise that it is not possible to prescribe any particular method 
or combination of methods for discovering the aptitude of students for 
university education. Each university will have to find out for itself, by 
experimentation over a period, the correlation between the results of the 
different methods and the scholastic performance of the students, so that 
it could arrive at the best method of choosing students. We regret that 
so far universities have taken practically no interest in dealing with this 
problem. We hope that they will start experiments in this field in order 
that the problem of wastage resulting from defective admission of students 
could be tackled in a successful way. 

The programme of making admissions more selective raises the 
question of dealing with those who are refused admission. We are fully 
alive to the deep sense of frustration they may feel on being rejected. It 
would therefore be necessary to think of alternative ways in which they 
could be usefully engaged. We should first approach this question at the 
school level by instituting a number of training programmes for diverting 
students from the universities. For this purpose, the number of technical 
schools, polytechnics, trade schools and other similar diverse courses of 
instruction will have to be greatly increased. If the school system could 
contain a number of terminal points from which students could be diverted 
to technical and vocational courses, instead of making all the school 
population to go through the entire gamut of an eleven or a twelve year 
course before doing so, we shall also be relieving the pressure on schools 
of those who are neither inclined nor suited for scholastic studies. This 
will also relieve to some extent the pressure of numbers on the universities 
and colleges. 

Another way in which this pressure could be reduced is by 
providing correspondence courses, part-time courses, evening courses 
etc. for those who aspire to possess university degrees but are not able to 
enrol in the ordinary courses. Considerable use has been made of such 
devices in U.S.A., U.K. and U.S.S.R, and their use is on the increase all 
over the world. At present in India only employed persons are entitled 
for admission to institutions which offer evening and part-time courses. 
We suggest that this restriction be removed and all those who desire to 
make use of these facilities be allowed to do so. In a country like India 
where the economic factor becomes a barrier to educational advancement, 
it will also have other advantages. It may also be desirable to start diploma 
and certificate courses in the universities themselves in areas where 
employment opportunities exist, for the benefit of those who are found 
unsuitable for scholastic courses. 

The full implementation of these measures, we realize, is likely to 
take a considerable period of time. People have to be convinced of the 
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soundness of the above views, alternative arranganents have to be made 
for post-secondary education and possibilities of employment for non- 
university personnel have to be created. Selection machinery is also not 
easily perfected. The question therefore arises as to what is to be done 
in order to reduce wastage and improve quality in the interim period, 
which may be very long. 

In this context we feel that it will be desirable to provide for two 
streams of undergraduate education — a pass and an honours stream. The 
honours course will be open to the intellectually abler students, while 
access to the pass course would be available to almost all those who desire 
to have the advantage of higher education, in spite of efforts to divert them 
to other courses. The honours stream could also flow directly into the 
postgraduate area. The point to be emphasized is that unless special 
provision is made for the education of the intellectually superior students, 
their potentialities may remain undeveloped in the conditions now 
prevailing in a large number of our institutions. There should, of coui-se, 
be a certain degree of mobility between the honours and pass courses. If, 
for instance, a student has not done well in the honours course he should 
be put in the pass course. Similarly, if a student of the pass course shows 
promise it should be possible to shift him to the honours course. 

Another suggestion that has been put forward for the improvement 
of quality in the midst of increasing numbers and democratic pressures for 
entrance to the universities, is the establishment of central institutions of 
higher education in different parts of the country, perhaps one in each 
state, where admissions could be strictly regulated. The advocates of this 
proposal point out that the Central Government may be better able to 
regulate admissions, being somewhat remote from the local situation. It 
is further stated that this condition is being fulfilled in a number of pro- 
fessional institutions run by the Central Government. Such a measure is 
commended also because of the additional advantage of strengthening the 
forces of national integration. 

The point that we wish to emphasize is that unless admissions are 
r^ulated and confined to candidates of the required intellectual calibre 
and attainments, we shall continue to be faced with failure rates of a high 
order involving considerable waste of resources and human effort. A way 
therefore has to be found to make university education a more rewarding 
experience for those who are admitted to the universities and a more 
fi*uitful expenditure of resources for the nation as a whole. 

The next question on which universities should agree relates to the 
minimum age for admission to the university. It is not always remembered 
that the average age at which a boy graduates at an Indian university is 
lower, by perhaps as much as two years, than the corresponding age in 
Britain or the United Stat^. The Central Advisory Board of Education 
had accepted the following resolution at its meeting held in New Delhi in 
January, 1955 : 
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“the first degree course should be of 3 years and 17 + should be 
the minimum age for entry into the university”. 

The University Grants Commission also had considered this question 
in February 1 960 and commented as follows : 

It would be desirable to prescribe a minimum age for admission 
to university courses. It was agreed that while 17 (-h) maybe 
desirable to be prescribed, it would be difficult immediately to en- 
force it and therefore, it was decided that it might be suggested 
to universities that for the present, as a first step, minimum age of 
16 ( + ) might be prescribed for admission to the first degree courses. 

The above suggestion had the additional support of the Conference of 
Principals held in 1964. It is therefore surprising that all universities 
have not implemented this recommendation. 

The third question on which there should be some concurrence among 
universities concerns the subjects which should constitute the core which 
every student should have studied for admission to a general Arts or Science 
degree course. There may be differences of opinion about electives being 
permitted in the course on the lines recommended by the Secondary 
Education Commission. But it is important that whether electives are 
permitted or not, all students should liave some knowledge of certain subjects. 
These, it has been accepted in general, should be science, mathematics, 
history and geography, apart from languages. 

Among the languages, the most important is English, and universities 
should insist on a certain ability on the part of students to speak and write 
English. Whatever may be the medium of instruction and examination 
in the universities, all are agreed that the teaching of English should be 
considerably strengthened. The policy, therefore, of reducing the standard 
of English in schools is unwise. So far as the universities are concerned, 
they would be justified in demanding that the standard of English of 
univereity entrants should come up to a certain level. The student should 
be able to read books, journals and reports in English and to follow lectures 
in the class in English. ThLs is necessary if the student is to have access 
to the wider world of knowledge. 

Another principle which appears to be basic to a sound admission 
policy is that admissions should be related to the existing facilities in a 
department or college. During the course of our visits to universities, we 
were informed by the authorities concerned that they were persuaded or 
pressed to admit into departments/colleges more students than were justified 
by their resources. Such overcrowding makes it difficult to give 
good education to any of the students admitted to the college. 
Equipment, class rooms, teachers are all rendered inadequate. It may be 
mentioned that in the United States, State Governments accept the view 



that they must provide higher education to all those who complete the 
school course in their State, but they do not interfere with the large number 
of colleges and universities which exist without their support. Moreover, 
adequate physical facilities are provided in the State maintained universities 
at least two years in advance. The President of the university meets the 
appropriate budget committee and they agree upon the required amount, 
which is sanctioned by the State CJovernment after scrutiny. The need 
for educational planning and of keeping the number of students limited 
to the available resources cannot be emphasised too much. 



CHAPl'ER IV 


COURSES OF STUDY 

A unique feature of modern times is tlie rapidity with which 
knowledge is advancing particularly in the field of Science and Technology- 
It is said that in certain areas progress is so accelerated that it is not easy 
even for publications to keep pace with it. It is against this background 
that we have to look at the problem of formulating suitable courses of study 
in Indian universities. Unless the courses are geared to the dynamic 
changes taking place in different areas of knowledge, our students are likely 
to lag behind those of other countries where constant efforts are made in 
this direction. In fact, it has already been brought to our attention that 
in certain subjects Indian students are unable to cope with the teaching 
provided by some universities in the U.S.A., Canada and U.K. While 
the existence of this problem is noticeable even at first sight in the scientific 
field, it is not often realised that in the social sciences, philosophy, art and 
literature also there is an almost equal modification of cherished vieivs 
and values current in an earlier period. It is therefore imperative that our 
universities should exercise great vigilance and resp>onsibility in regard to 
modernisation and improvement of their syllabuses if they are to discharge 
their task of imparting living knowledge to their students. 

The general impression that we gathered from teachers and students 
whom we met was that for a variety of reasons, improvement of syllabuses 
was not easily effected. Both undergraduate and postgraduate courses 
generally remain unchanged for a long time with the result that teaching 
in the different subjects tends to become out-of-date. Even in universities 
where attempts arc made to revise syllabuses radical alterations are 
difficult to make. Except in a few universities no serious attempt has yet 
been made to evaluate syllabuses in the light of modern developments. 
This conclusion is also supported by the findings of a number of committees 
appointed by the University Grants Commission to review courses of study. 

The problem of revision raises some fundamental questions regarding 
the objectives of teaching which have to be kept in mind while framing and 
reforming the syllabuses. It is evidently an error to treat syllabuses as a 
comprehensive list of topics to be taught. The first exercise that we 
recommend in any attempt to formulate courses is that of defining what 
we expect to achieve at a particular level. Unless this is done, syllabuses 
are likely to lack purpKJsiveness and clarity of content. A statement of 
objectives will help both teachers and students to realise what the 
aims of teaching and learning are in a particular subject and at a 
particular level. It will then be possible also to have a clear idea of the 
way in which otaminations could be made to measure the intellectual 



attainment of students instead of their ability to reproduce information as 
is the case at present. 

We are sorry to find that universities in India have not addressed 
themselves to this task. Objectives are invariably confused with syllabuses 
and as a result, the emphasis is placed on the quantity of knowledge rather 
than on its standard or quality at different stages of university education. 
We should have a clear idea not only about the general attainments to be 
aimed at, but also regarding the special abilities, students are expected 
to develop in different subjects. We attach great importance to this since 
in its absence, teachers as well as students are left in the dark as to what 
they are expected to achieve. An illustration of an attempt to define 
objectives in a number of subjects at the undergraduate level is given in 
Appendix 25. 

The resjKDnsibility of drawing up courses of study in different subjects 
and modifying them periodically belongs to the Boards of Studies in the 
imiversities. One reason why our courses of study have not kept pace with 
developments in different fields is that the procedure for revising them is 
very rigid and laborious. In most univei'sities decisions of the Boards of 
Studies are not final till they are approved by other bodies like the Faculty, 
Academic Council and the Syndicate. Thus in the Agra and Rajasthan 
Universities the recommendations of the Board are considered by the 
Faculty, Academic Council and the Executive Council/Syndicate, in the 
Bombay and Gujarat Universities by the Academic Council and the 
Syndicate, in the Calcutta and Visva-Bharati Universities by the Academic 
Council and in the Universities of Annamalai, Jabalpur, Jadavpur, 
Kuruksetra and Patna by the Faculty and the Academic Council. As a 
result of such protracted procedures, including consideration by non- 
academic bodies, reform of courses gets delayed and quite often many of 
the valuable suggestions originally made by the boards are modified or 
dropped. We therefore think that it is necessary to make the Boards of 
Studies themselves responsible for the formulation and modification of syllabi 
and to assign to other bodies only a nominal role, if necessary. It is also 
of the utmost importance to include in the Boards of Study a number of 
younger teachers who are better acquainted with the latest developments in 
the different subjects. Indian universities must check the tendency to treat 
membership, of such bodies as a preserve of “senior” teachers. Until 
merit becomes the over-riding criterion of selection of personnel for such 
bodies, the process of modernization of courses is bound to suffer. 

Another obstacle to the revision of syllabuses is the lack of trained and 
competent teachers in the new areas of knowledge and techniques which 
the university may like to introduce. This difficulty is greater in the case 
of universiti^ of the affiliating type where teaching has to be done by a 
large number of colleges. Necessary reforms are very often held in 
abeyance on the ground that there is a paucity of teachers who can deal 
with the new topics competently. We are thus caught in a vicious circle 
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in which universities continue to instruct along the old lines and the 
students turned out by them, when ‘fed back’ into the teaching profosion, 
bring about further deterioration. Not seldom senior teachers in some 
of the universities are responsible for this state of affairs. These are the 
people who qualified some thirty years ago and are either unacquainted 
with or are incapable of learning the new theories. They will neither do 
the job of modernisation themselves nor give a chance to younger people. 
Sometimes the universities do not have the required equipment and physical 
amenities for carrying out reforms of a far-reaching nature. As in the 
case of any other reform, once it is delayed, it becomes more and more 
difficult to bring it about. Teachers are trained on certain lines, equip- 
ment is built up according to certain norms, and certain teaching 
techniques are adopted, all of which result in a rigid set-up. It requires 
courage and wisdom to alter a situation of this kind. 

Finding that the universities were very slow in modifying their courses 
and get rid of out-dated and out-moded material, the University Grants 
Commission considered it desirable to set up committees of experts in 
different subjects in Humanities, Social Sciences, Sciences and some 
professional subjects to review the position. They were asked to assess 
the developments in particular branches of know ledge, survey the existing 
arrangements and recommend measures for improvement of standards of 
teaching and research and suggest a “model” syllabus or scheme of papers. 
Many of these committees have already reported. Their reports give 
valuable guidance and w^c hope that the universities will take advantage 
of the thinking that has gone into many of these reports and reorganise 
their courses of study in the light of these suggestions. The Commission 
may also consider the possibility of instituting standing review’ committees 
for continual study of university coui'ses in the light of modern developments 
in the respective fields so that the attention of the univei'sities may be draw n 
to them. It will also be desirable for the universities themselves to appoint 
review committees peritxiically to carry out a critical evaluation of their 
courses. 

One of the ways in w hich desirable changes in syllabi can be brought 
about is to organise all-India seminars and conferences of teachers in 
different subjects for this purpose and to invite to such meetings experts 
from outstanding centres of teaching and research not only in India but 
abroad. They provide a valuable opportunity for the consideration of 
recent changes and of issues relating to objectives of teaching, conduct of 
courses, organization of research, teaching methods etc. in the various 
disciplines. The participants gain by learning from one another and are 
able to carry back with them to their colleagues and co-workers many 
valuable and stimulating ideas. The proceedings of such conferences, 
when published, could become a source of information and enlightenment 
to the teaching community. We are glad that the University Grants 
Commission has already taken a lead in the matter by organising seminars 
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and refresher courses under its own auspices and by offering encouragement 
to universities to undertake similar programmes. We are however of 
the opinion that the Commission’s activity in this area needs to be enlarged 
and strengthened so as to include in its scope a wider range of subjects and 
personnel. It may even be desirable to make permanent arrangements for 
year round refresher courses and seminars to which teachers may be 
exj>osed for short periods in groups. 

We are also happy to note that the University Grants Commission 
has established in some subjects Centres of Advanced Study in universities. 
These centres are intended to function on an all-India basis and wherever 
practicable to work in close cooperation with other agencies of research 
work operating in the neighbourhood. They aim at achieving the highest 
possible standards in their respective field of work — in research as well as 
in advanced teaching. While the centres of advanced study are expected 
to promote research of the highest quality, we also hope that it will be 
f>ossible to make an arrangement whereby it would be possible for selected 
teachers from universities (including colleges) to visit these centres for 
limited periods of study and research. Two categories of teachers could be 
included in this programme : firstly, there are those whose competence in 
particular fields is so developed that they could take an active part in the 
work of these centres ; secondly, and more important than the first from the 
standpoint of raising the quality of teaching in the universities, are those 
who stand in need of periodical exp>osure to the stimulating and educative 
influence of the centres. In order to cater for the needs of such groups, 
we recommend that each centre may have an extension section for looking 
after the organisation of refresher courses, summer institutes, etc. in the 
subject of its specialization. 

While the efforts described above are intended to overcome the 
malaise of obsolescence in studies and research by exposing our teachers to 
uplifting academic influences, unless a device is built into the university 
system to undertake timely review of courses, continuous improvement in 
standards cannot be assured. One suggestion that merits serious consider- 
ation in this connection was made by Dr. Albert Sloman in his Reith 
Lectures entitled “A University in the Making”. He referred to the need 
to set up a committee of experts in the University of Essex constantly to 
think and plan how essential reforms could be effected in its academic 
programmes. Indian universities would do well to have a similar body 
for the purpose of suggesting ways and means for effecting constant renewal 
of their academic spirit and achievements. It is, in other words, necessary 
to have watch dogs in every university to look after maintenance and 
improvement of standards of courses of study. We also envisage a further 
acceleration of the academic programme of the University Grants Com- 
mission as a positive contribution towards this end. 



CHAPTER V 


UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 

One of the significant changes that have taken place in India in 
recent years in the field of higher education is the introduction of the 
three-year degree course in the place of the two-year degree course 
following a tw^o-year intermediate course. In 1917, the Calcutta University 
Commission recommended three years for the Bachelor’s degree for pass 
as well as for honours but the recommendation was not put into effect.* 
The Central Advisory Board of Education in its report on ‘Post-War 
Educational Development in India’ published in 1944 also regarded the 
abolition of the intermediate stage and the addition of one year to the 
high school course and the other to the university an essential and urgent 
reform.f In 1943, the Delhi University took a lead in the matter and 
changed over to a three-year degree course preceded by an 11 -year higher 
secondary course. Some other universities viz., Mysore and Travancore 
also tried the experiment but had to abandon it owing to difficulties of 
various kinds. The University Education Commission, 1948-49 proposed 
that students should be admitted to the universities — colleges for Arts and 
Sciences as well as professional colleges for Medicine, Engineering and 
Technology after 12 years of schooling, i.e. after they have passed the 
qualifying test corresponding to the intermediate standard. The Com- 
mission recommended that the course for the Bachelor’s degree in Science 
and Arts whether for pass or honours, should be of three years’ duration.** 

The Secondary^ Education Commission, 1952-53 recommended the 
abolition of the intermediate stage to increase the period of secondary 
education by one year and to plan the three-year degree course at the 
university stage.*** The Commission recommended the following organi- 
sational structure for secondary education after the 4 or 5 years of primary 
or junior basic education: (1) A middle or junior secondary or senior 
basic stage which should cover a period of 3 years; (2) A higher secondary 
stage which should cover a period of 4 years. 

The three-year degree course pattern was endorsed by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, at its meeting held in New Delhi in February, 
1954, the Conference of Vice-Chancellors of universities and Chairmen of 

♦ It is, however, understood that a three-year honours course was introduced in the 
Dacca University, which is now in Pakistan. This was followed by a one-year M.A. coui^ 
thus keeping the duration the same viz. 4 years. The Southern universities also had a three 
year honours course. 

t Report of the Central Advisory Board of Education on ‘Post-War Educational 
Development in India’ odierwise known as die Sargent Rep>ort, page 29. 

*♦ Report of the University Education Commission, p. 134. 

*** Report of the Secondary Education Commission — ^p. 31. 
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Boards of Secondary Education held in New Delhi in January, 1955 and 
the Inter-University Board of India at its meeting held in January, 1955 
at Patna. Finally, the Central Advisory Board of Education accepted the 
following resolution of the Ministry of Education on the subject : 

“Resolved that the universities in India should take immediate 
steps to ensure that the change-over to the new pattern of 
educational reorganisation, i.e., a higher secondary school 
course be continued up to the age of 1 7 -f to be followed by a 
three-year integrated course leading to a Bachelor’s degree is 
completed by 1961 at the latest”. 

A committee was appointed in October, 1956 under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. C.D. Deshmukh, then Chairman of the University Grants Commission, 
to work out the estimates of expenditure that would need to be incurred 
on the introduction of the three-year degree course. The recommendations 
of this committee were accepted by the Ministry of Education as the basis 
for assisting universities and colleges towards the introduction of the 
three-year degree course. 

The three-year degree course is now the accepted pattern of collegiate 
education everywhere except in the University of Bombay and the 4 state 
universities in U.P., viz, Agra, Allahabad, Gorakhpur and Lucknow. The 
University of Bombay has declined to introduce the new pattern on academic 
grounds. The University is thinking of continuing the two-year degree 
course for pass students and instituting a three-year degree course for 
honours students after the intermediate stage. The Government of U.P. 
propose to introduce the three-year degree course after the intermediate 
stage, which they consider to be an' educationally sound policy. In all, 
42 universities have introduced the three-year degree course scheme as 
detailed in Appendix 6. 

Originally, the idea of a three-year degree course was put forward 
on the ground that a period of continuous instruction for three years had 
many advantages as recognised in other countries, notably in the U.K. 
and U.S.A. It was held that while the achievements of our students were 
comparable, age for age, with those of advanced countries, there w^as hardly 
any equivalence in the degrees held by them, as the degree in India was 
acquired after 14 years of study as compared to 16 years in the U.K. and 
U.S.A.* Although most universities think that this new pattern of univer- 
sity education is still in the experimental stage and a few years of trial 
should be given to it before a proper assessment is made, there arc some who 
feel that it has not brought about any real improvement. An estimate 
of the universities of the impact of the three-year degree course on standards 
of university education can be seen in Appendices 7 & 8. 

We have to point out that many of the conditions essential for the 
implementation of the three-year degree course pattern have not been 

* University Education Commission — p. 135, 
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fulfilled. This reform was expected to provide a compact, integrated 
course of study for the first degree and a stimulus to improve the standards 
of teaching and examination. The Three-Year Degree Course Estimates 
Committee envisaged that the new system would provide an opportunity 
to revise the syllabuses, introduce general education courses, reduce over- 
crowding in the colleges, improve the teacher-pupil ratio, strengthen 
laboratories, replenish libraries and, wherever possible, institute a sound 
tutorial system.’*' We invite attention also to the observation of the Second 
Deshmukh Committee on the three-year degree course that “while some 
of the universities had introduced fairly well integrated courses, some others 
followed different patterns in regard to the prescribed syllabi. Further, 
certain universities had merely split the four-year college course into l-|-3 
year pattern in place of 2-f2 years.”** 

It is true that improvements cannot be brought about by a mere 
increase in the number of years. Adequate physical facilities like class 
rooms, libraries and laboratories have to be created and a proper teacher- 
pupil ratio brought about. It has also to be seen that well qualified and 
able teachei^ are appointed in the undergraduate field. In other words, 
unless the new pattern is harnessed to conditions which are conducive to a 
qualitative improvement of both school and collegiate education, the real 
purpose behind it would not be served. We are afraid that this aspect of 
the three-year degree course scheme has not been fully appreciated. 

This brings us to the question of the number of years of schooling 
which a student should have before he enters the university. It is sometimes 
said that the student who is admitted to the three-year degree course is not 
as good as the first year student of the old two-year degree course. This 
is only to be expected because of the fact that many of the students who 
come to the first year degree course have had only 1 1 years of schooling 
as compared to 12 years of school and college which university entrants 
under the old two-year degree course had. This situation has arisen 
mainly because the recommendations of the Univei^sity Education Com- 
mission and the Secondary Education Commission have been accepted 
only partially. While the University Education Commission was in favour 
of increasing the duration of the two-year degree course to three years, it 
definitely had in mind that the two-year intermediate as it existed at the 
time would continue. In other words, a student should have had 12 years 
of instruction before he entered the university. 

The Secondary Education Commission approached the question 
from the point of view of raising the standard attained at the end of the 
school course. The Commission’s main concern was that of raising the 
standard of school education to a level at w^hich it would be an adequate 
terminal point of education for a large proportion of boys and girls. It 

♦ Report of the Three-Year Degree Course Estimates Committee, p. 4. 

•* Report of the Committee set up by the Panel of Education, Planning Commission, 

p. 6. 
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was with this object that the Commission suggested the extension of the 
high school stage from 3 to 4 years. The main difficulty in implementing 
the recommendations of the Secondary Education Commission was that 
the duration of the school course was not uniform throughout the country. 

The report of the Secondary Education Commission left the question 
of the duration of the secondary stage undecided. On the one hand, it 
suggested the extension of the secondary stage by one more year i.e., the 
total duration to be at least 1 1 years; on the other, it envisaged a secondary- 
stage of 4 years after 8 years of elementary education which gives a total 
of 12 years. The Implementation Committee appointed by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in November, 1953 also left the question 
vague. It recommended the following pattern of secondary education : 
(a) 8 years of elementary education (b) 3 or 4 years of secondary education 
where there will be a diversification of courses. 

The question whether the duration of the secondary stage should be 
11 years or 12 years was keenly debated in the following years. In the 
absence of any clear lead in the matter, it was difficult for the states w ith 
a 10 year school system to accept the financial burden of add^g two more 
years. In the circumstances, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
adopted the following resolution at its meeting held in New* Delhi in 
January 1955 : 

“(a) the first degree course should be of 3 years and 17-f- should 
be the minimum age for entry into the university; 

(b) the end of the secondary education at i7-f should mark a 
terminal stage in education and prepare a student for life.” 

In states where the old school course was 10 years followed by 2 years of 
intermediate and 2 years of degree course, the changeover provided for 
10 years of the old school course plus one year of pre-university plus three 
years of degree course or 1 1 years of higher secondary course followed by 
three years of degree course. In states where the school course was already 
of 1 1 years’ duration followed by two years of intermediate and two years 
of degree course, the change implied the abolition of the intermediate stage, 
so that 1 1 years of higher secondary course would be followed by three 
years of degree course, bringing about a reduction of one year in the total 
duration of the courses leading to the first degree. 

The progress achieved in upgrading liigh schools to higher secon- 
dary pattern has been extremely slow. The work was taken up for imple- 
mentation in the Second Plan period, but only 17% of the schools had been 
converted to the higher secondary (11 years) pattern by the end of the 
Second Plan. The target for 1965-66 is only 40%. Thus 60% of the 
schools will remain unconverted into higher secondary schools even if 
the proposed target is reached by the end of the Third Plan period. The 
states are finding it extremely difficult to appoint trained, qualified teachers 
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for these higher secondary schools. Class 11 of these schools is equiva- 
lent to the 1st year class of the old intermediate and in setting up th^e 
schools it was hoped that the full intermediate course would be covered 
in classess 10 and 11. This goal has not been realised and from all the 
evidence that has been presented to us, we can say that the quality of 
education provided in the secondary schools is very poor. In many states 
the teaching of higher secondary classes has been entrusted to pass gradu- 
ates, some of whom have taken only condensed postgraduate courses of 2 or 
3 months. The shortage of trained teachers is particularly great in Science 
subjects and in mathematics. Even in government colleges some depart- 
ments are running with 40 to 50 per cent of the sanctioned staff strength. 
The library and laboratory facilities are also inadequate. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to find that universities are dissatisfied with students joining 
the first year of the three-year degree course. 

It is in this context that the question is being asked whether it would 
not be educationally sound to have a secondary stage of 12 years’ duration 
followed by three years of degree course. In U.K., U.S.A., and in most 
European countries like Germany, France and Switzerland, at least 12 
years of schooling are considered necessary before a student enters the 
university. The University Education Commission in India had recom- 
mended that the standard of admission to the universities should be the 
intermediate examination which was taken by a student after 12 years’ 
study at a school. The proposal could not be put into force mainly on 
financial grounds. 

Although some educationists are of the view that the present dura- 
tion of 14 years is adequate, in recent years, there has been a general shif- 
ting of opinion in favour of the total duration of secondary and university 
education being 15 years. At the last Vice-Chancellors’ Conference held 
in New Delhi in October, 1962, opinion was unanimous in favour of a total 
span of 15 years for the fii-st degree and 16 or 17 for a technological degree. 
The Principals’ Conference held in New Delhi in May, 1964 also agreed 
that the first degree should be awarded after a 15-year period of study, the 
first 12 years being split up in any convenient way and the remaining 
three years constituting the first degree course. It may also be mentioned 
that two states have already adopted a 12-year pattern of preparation for 
university education. In Kerala this has been done by confining school 
education to a 10-year course to be supplemented by a 2-year pre-univer- 
sity course in a junior college and in Madras by having a li-year school 
sv^tem followed by a pre-university course in the colleges. 

While most of us support this proposal, we would like to point out 
that mere lengthening of the school period is not likely to result in any 
educational improvement, unless steps are also taken to see that standards 
are raised to a higher level. A mere prolongation of the period unaccom- 
panied by measures for qualitative improvement may only give rise to 
worse evils than those that characterise the 11 -year system. A concerted 
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effort has to be made to reform the school course so that it may fulfil, the 
two-fold aims of serving as a sound system of middle education, and also 
as an adequate preparation for the university. 

The period of 15 years may be divided either as (1) 12 years of school 
education followed by a 3-year degree course, or (2) 11 years of school 
education followed by one year of pre-university and 3 years of degree 
course, or (3) 10 years of school education followed by 2 years in an inter- 
mediate college or junior college and 3 years in a degree college. 
Of these alternatives, the first one having 12 years of school education 
should be attempted only in exceptional schools which are well-equipped 
to maintain high standards. First, no state in the country is in a position 
to extend the school course to 12 years. Secondly, the hope expressed 
by the Secondary Education Commission that the higher secondary stage 
would become a terminal point is not likely to be fulfilled in the near future. 
Attempts made by the government in recent years to modify the minimum 
qualifications for a number of posts in the lower categories have not met 
with any great success. A commission appointed under the chairmanship 
of Shri A. Ramaswami Mudaliar recommended that for clerical appoint- 
ments preference should be given to those who have completed the school 
course by prescribing the maximum age of 17 for purposes of recruitment. 
This recommendation has not been implemented. Moreover, it has 
been found from experience that it is not possible to provide in the schools 
M.A’s. and M.Sc.’s for teaching in the last two years of a 12 year course. 
The third alternative has the merit of offering the possibility of providing 
two terminal points of school education which could be utilised by the stu- 
dents for either taking up some kind of employment or for diverting their 
education in the direction of vocational course'', thus, in the process, also 
reducing the pressure of numbers on the universities. This, of course, 
would be a significant gain not to be lightly thought of in the present situation. 

The question regarding the location of the two years following the 10 
years schooling is controversial. While private managements would 
welcome attachment of the two years to degree colleges, as it would substan- 
tially increase their fee income, the college itself would tend to suffer from 
it. The number of students in these two years may out-number the college 
students by 2 ?1 . Many of them would also be of the school going age 
and the methods of instruction to be adopted would consequently have to 
be different from those used for the 3-year degree course. In the net result, 
the entire atmosphere of the college might deteriorate. One solution to 
this problem may, however, lie in the direction of running the pre-univer- 
sity and college courses as separate administrative units on the same campus. 
The advantage here would be that while the management problems could 
be independently dealt with, a number of facilities could be organised 
in common, pertaining to staff, libraries, laboratories, extra-curricular 
activities etc., which will be of distinct benefit to the pre-university or 
intermediate students. 
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There are some who favour the setting up of two year colleges as 
independent institutions. It is well known that such colleges are functio- 
ning satisfactorily in the United States of America where they are knov/n as 
“junior colleges” or “community colleges”. In the situation facing our 
country of ever increasing numbers flocking to the universities, the junior 
college could play a useful and significant role. It could provide to those 
who are keen to have at least a brief period of university education an 
opportunity for doing so with the sense of having completed a definite course, 
besides acting as a convenient point of departure for vocational training 
of various kinds. It is also possible so to organise it that it will offer ins- 
truction both in general subjects and in technical subjects. The two 
year vocational training could meet the growing need of the country for 
people capable of performing certain kinds of technical jobs. Another use 
to which the junior college may Ijc put is that of making it a fit instrument 
for preparation of students for higher education. In the light of above 
considerations the balance of advantage seems to lie in keeping such insti- 
tutions within the university sector. We learn that the University of 
Kerala has already established some junior colleges. 

Out of the 42 universities implementing the three-year degree course 
scheme, thcr arc some, c.g. the Universities of Delhi, Jabalpur, Kalyani, 
Rabindra Bharati, Saugar and \4kram whicii are not conducting the pre-uni- 
versity course. The present thinking reagrding the second alternatwe of pre- 
university course is somewhat critical of its usefulness as a preparation for 
university studies. !Most universities have expressed the view that the attain- 
ments of pre-university students arc inadeejuate, particularly in English. The 
main reason is that the pre-university coui'sc has tended to be too heavy 
for the short period of its duration. With an examination at the end of 
the course and interruptions caused by holidays etc., the course is hardly 
of 6 to 7 months' duration. It is difficult during this period to cover the 
heavy syllabus, which is usually prescribed for the pre-university students. 
The course, therefore, needs to be reorganised, keeping in view the capacity 
of students as also the need for giving them an adequate grounding for higher 
studies. If the course is properly oriented, the pre-university can become 
an effective instrument for raising the standards of university studies. We 
do not gain much ground by hav’ing an overloaded course at the pre- 
university level. At this stage the emphasis should not be on covering 
the prescribed syllabus and testing the student by means of a written exa- 
mination but on such instruction as would enable him to adjust himself 
to college and university life. In the formal atmosphere of the school, 
the student is in the habit of memorising the coui'sc and of depending on 
the teacher in reagard to everything connected \vith his instruction. Now 
he must read books for himself and also understand what he reads. Besides 
initiating the student to the ways of college life, some attempt will also 
have to be made to enable him to question what he reads in order to deve- 
lop a critical faculty. The teaching technic|ues at the pre-unwersity 



level will have to be in the nature of a compromise between lecturing and 
school instruction. 

Another way in which the pre-university course can be used for pre- 
paring students for university education is by giving special attention to 
the teaching of the English language. In many states there is an abrupt 
change in the medium of instruction, which is usually the regional language 
at the school stage and English at the degree and postgraduate levels. 
Whether English is or is not the medium of instruction in the university, 
students are expected to read books, journals and reports in English and 
also to have a good vocabulary and command over simple structures. 
The teaching of English at the pre-university stage has, therefore, to be 
intensified further. Attention is invited in this connection to Appendix 
10 containing recommendations made by the U.G.C. Review Committee 
on English, which we fully endorse. 

In any consideration of undergraduate education the question of the 
honours course is important. At present 21 universities provide instruc- 
tion for three-year honours or special courses. They are : Andhra, Bhagal- 
pur, Bihar, Burdwan, Calcutta, Delhi, Jadavpur, Jammu & Kashmir, 
Kalyani, Kuruksetra, North Bengal, Punjab, (Arts only), Patna, Poona, 
Punjabi, Rabindra Bharati, Rajasthan, Ranchi, Sri Venkateswara, Utkal 
and Visva-Bharati. The Universities of Bombay and Lucknow provide 
special honours courses of 2 years’ duration after the intermediate exami- 
nation. Institution of an honours course of 3 years’ duration is under 
examination in the Bombay University. The Panjab University has a 
4-year course in B.Sc. (Honours School) in Science subjects, after which 
only one year of study is required for an M.Sc. (Honours School) degree. 
With the introduction of the 3-year degree course, the southern universi- 
ties have abolished their honours degree which was formerly awarded on 
completion of a 3-year course after the intermediate and was treated by 
them as equivalent to the M.A. degree of other universities, after the lapse 
of one year. 

There is a considerable lack of uniformity in regard to the honours 
course. Most universities have laid down higher qualifications for admi- 
ssion to the honours course. Generally speaking, candidates do not have 
to take an entrance examination but preference is given to those who have 
secured a certain higher percentage of marks at the qualifying examina- 
tion. In the Calcutta University, the entrance qualification required for 
pass and honours courses are identical under the regulations but the 
affiliated colleges generally select students of the honours course on the 
basis of good performance at the last public examination. In the Panjab 
University, admission to the B.Sc. honours course is given only to students 
who have passed the qualifying examination in the first or second division 
but for B.A. (Hons.) the rules are flexible. In several universities the 
minimum qualifying marks for admission to the honours course vary 
firom 40 to 50%. 
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There are wide variations in regard to the content of the honours 
courses and the basis for awarding the degree. In some universities the 
honours course student has to offer the same papers in subsidiary subjects 
as the pass course student, while in the Main (Honours) subject he has 
eight papers instead of three in the pass course in that subject. In the 
Gujarat University there is no provision for an honours course but students 
passing the B.A. general or special examinations in the faculty of Arts in 
the first or second class are declared to have passed with first class honours 
or second class honours as the case may be. In the Gurukul Kangri a 
student securing 50 ’ marks in the final examination in a particular subject 
is allowed to submit a thesis in that subject. If his thesis is approved by 
the examiner, he is awarded the Pratishtit Alankar (B.A. Hons, degree). 
In the Marathwada University the course for the pass and honours degree 
is common upto the second year of the three-year course. In the third 
year students may offer either an honours course of six papers in one sub- 
ject or may study the general course consisting of three optional subjects 
of two papers each. 

VVe endorse in this connection the following observations of the Vice- 
Chancellors’ Conference (1962) : 

“It was regretted that many universities had given up the honours 
coui'se with the introduction of three-year degree course. Apart from the 
possibility of providing an undergraduate course of a high standard for 
better students, the honours course could also be a preparation for post- 
graduate study, stress being laid on intensive study of the subject subse- 
quently. In contrast to honours course, the pass course would be of a 
general nature. It is, however, necessary to make postgraduate courses 
available to those who had shown special ability even in general coui'ses”, 

VVe would like to stress the desirability of instituting a variety of 
courses to suit students of different abilities. In a large country like India, 
it is not possible to have a uniform standard of school education. Students 
also come to the univei-sities from different economic and social situations. 
There has been a substantial change in the type of students that seek and 
gain admission to the university. Many of these students do not adapt 
themselves easily to the university atmosphere, and the problem of raising 
the general standard is thus made more difficult. The suggestion made 
by us earlier that of — providing two kinds of coui'ses — -pass and honours — - 
will go a long way to suit the abilities of different kinds of students. VVe 
also envisage that the main purpose of the pass coui'se would be to provide 
a general education for preparing students for employment in the admini- 
strative services, business organisations and other sectors, where specialisa- 
tion and professional training are not called for. The attempt at this 
stage therefore should be to produce young people with a trained mind, 
scientific outlook, cultivated tastes and a sense of citizenship and responsi- 
bility. While the objective of the honours coui'se will a’so include attain- 
ments of this kind, efforts will have to be made to impart to students who 
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have taken up this cxjurse some specialisation on the basis of which post- 
graduate studies could be prosecuted. 

An important reform of undergraduate studies that is at present enga- 
ging the attention of several universities is that of introducing courses in 
what is known as ‘general education’*. We believe that, interpreted 
imaginatively and in a flexible way, the idea of ‘general education’ may 
well serve as a principle of reorganisation of undergraduate education. 
While it is true that justification for the introduction of general education 
courses in our universities does not arise from the need to counteract the 
evils of specialisation, except in the case of honours students, the fact that 
the undergraduate stage represents a terminal point of higher education 
for a large majority of undergraduates (nearly 80 %), has to be considered. 
It should be a matter of serious concern to us whether the young men and 
young women who come out of our universities year after year are really 
‘educated persons’ — persons with a rational outlook and a capacity to 
think and act as enlighte led individuals. Our support of general education 
courses, therefore, does not stem from any special theory of education, 
but grows out of a conviction that in Indian universities reform of under- 
graduate teaching has become overdue. 

It is also essential to expand the scope (jf undergraduate couises. 
There could be v*ariations on the basis of one main subject and two subsi- 
diary subjects or three subjects of equal level or a combination of .Arts and 
Science subjects. We are thinking of a broader spectrum of subjects and 
combination of subjects to provide scope for the expression of the latent 
talents of students. Universities have been following the traditional 
method of combining subjects and very little thouglu seems to have l>een 
devoted to the introduction of new subjects and tlicir alignment. The 
argument that the present system is unalterable in view of what follows in 
the postgraduate courses could !:>e met with the reply that tlic postgraduate 
courses themselves could be reformed. In other words, both undergra- 
duate and postgraduate courses have to be reviewed in the light of modern 
developments in the academic disciplines and courses refashioned to make 
them more flexible and to provide room for a wider selection of subjects. 


♦ Such programmes are already in operation in one form or the other in the following 
universities^ Aligarh, Andhra, Banaras, Baroda, Gujarat, Jadavpur, Jtxlhpur, Kerala, 
Mysore, 0>mania, Panjab, Poona, Punjabi, Rabindra Bharati, Rajasthan, Rcxjrkee, S.N.D.T. 
Women’s, Sri Venkateswara, U.P. Agricultural and Utkal. I'hc Universilits of Bombay 
Jabalpur, Marathwada and Vikram have decided to introduce general education programmes 
in the near future, while Agra, Drlhi, Jammu & Kashmir, Kuruksetra and Nagpur Universities 
have appointed committees to consider the question. The scheme is at various stages of 
consideration in the Univerdties of Allahabad, Bhagalpur, Gorakhpur, Kalyanai, l.ucknovv, 
Magadh, North Bengal, Patna, Ranchi and Saugar. 
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POSTGRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH 

In recent years, there has been a rapid growth of postgraduate 
education in the country. While enrolment has increased at every stage of 
instruction, the increase has been more spectacular at the postgraduate 
level. Postgraduate enrolment as a proportion of the total enrolment in 
universities and colleges was 5% in 1950-51. It declined during the First 
Plan period and reached the low figure of 4.3% in 1955-56. Since then 
there has been a gradual increase in postgraduate enrolment. In 1963-64 
it stood at 76,685, constituting 5.5% of the total enrolment including all 
stages of higher education. By far, the largest enrolment has been in the 
faculty of Arts. In 1963-64, the faculty of Arts accounted for 57.3% of the 
total enrolment at the postgraduate level, Science for 22 . 2% and Commerce 
for 9.2%. The professional faculties had only 1 1 . 3% of the total enrolment. 

The rapid growth of postgraduate education in the countr^^ has been 
largely the result of special efforts. Since the establishment of the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission in 1953, much emphasis has been placed on 
its development. During the Second Plan period alone, 103 new post- 
graduate departments were established, 64 in the universities and the rest 
in affiliated colleges. The Commission has given considerable assistance 
towards the building up of libraries, laboratories, academic blocks and 
hostels and appointment of additional staff to enable the unwersities to 
create congenial conditions for postgraduate work. 

It is a matter for some satisfaction that failures at the M.A./M.Sc. 
stage arc fewer than at the undergraduate level. During a period of 13 
years, for which information is available, it has never exceeded 30% in 
the final examination as shown below* : — 


M.A. M.Sc. (including M.Sc. Home 

Science) 


Year 

No. 

No. 

Pass 

No. 

No. 

Pass 


appeared 

passed 

0 
, o 

appeared 

passed 

/o 

1949 

4,654 

3,632 

78.0 

1,137 

846 

74.4 

50 

5,940 

4,434 

74.6 

1,267 

984 

77.7 

51 

8,123 

5,969 

73.5 

1,723 

1,398 

81.1 

52 

8,404 

6,467 

77.0 

2,085 

1,641 

78.7 

53 

9,256 

7,038 

76.0 

2,234 

1,780 

79.7 

54 

10,488 

7,889 

75.2 

2,772 

2,146 

77.4 

55 

11,754 

8,886 

75.6 

3,108 

2,348 

75.6 

56 

13,630 

9,528 

70.0 

3,263 

2,529 

77.5 


* In universities which have an examination at the end of each year of the two-year 
course the total failure rate is of a slightly higher order. 




57 

13,009 

10,483 

80.6 

3,652 

2,933 

80.3 

58 

14,355 

11,670 

81.3 

3,724 

2,942 

79.0 

59 

17,462 

13,997 

80.2 

4,376 

3,508 

80.2 

60 

19,053 

15,662 

82.2 

4,398 

3,513 

79.9 

61 

23,013 

18,926 

82.2 

6,108 

4,721 

77.3 

62 

25,217 

21,003 

83.3 

6,726 

5,195 

77.2 


While the pass percentage in itself cannot be taken as an indication of 
high academic standards, it is significant. A higher rate of success in 
this field appears to be due to the greater care taken by universities in the 
selection of students for postgraduate courses, provision of better facilities 
and better instruction. By and large, the quality of students who are 
admitted to the postgraduate courses is higher than that of those admitted 
to the undergraduate courses. Greater emphasis is also laid on the aptitude 
of students for studies in which they seek to specialise. 

While we may feel pleased with the achievements that have been 
accomplished so far, there is hardly any room for complacency. A great 
need exists for strengthening and consolidating the gains in order that 
standards of postgraduate studies in our universities may compare with 
the best prevailing anywhere in the world. While university education 
in India at all levels should conform to international standards, it should 
be more so in the area of postgraduate studies. As Dr. D.S. Kothari 
pointed out in his convocation address to Visva-Bharati (24th December, 
1963), “Quality is important at all stages of education, but when it comes 
to postgraduate studies and research even the ‘second best’ is not good 
enough — it will not do. We must go in for the best attainable.” 1 1 is also to 
be remembered that the postgraduate stage is the most important stage of 
university education from which scholai's, scientists, leaders of thought 
and research workers are expected to emerge. The greatest care has 
therefore to be taken in the development of postgraduate education. 

The requirements of government, industry', business, professions etc. 
are largely met by well educated persons who have completed the under- 
graduate course and have taken the first degree. The present tendency of 
employers to demand a Master’s degree for posts for which a first degree 
should suffice is largely explained by the low' standard of most of our 
graduates. If the quality of undergraduate education is improved, as 
indeed it should be, it w'ould be possible to exercise greater selectivity in 
admissions and intensify the teaching and training programmes of the 
postgraduates so as to raise them to the highest possible level. 

The main objective of postgraduate education should be the acquisition 
of specialised knowledge. We have to aim at the production of competent 
scholars and scientists to carry on work of the universities, research labora- 
tories and other learned organizations.* We have also to inculcate in 

* These areas of work, of couree, do not exhaust utilization of the services of pc^tgraduate 
students. There are other fields of public and private activity in which their superior attain- 
ments wiU be fotind useful. 
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the postgraduate students a thorough understanding of the subject, capacity 
for critical thinking, independent judgement and a quickening of the 
intellectual impulses which lead to research. As pointed out by the 
University Education Commission : “In honours course we teach the 
students to learn facts and to think effectively about them. In the M.A. 
and M.Sc. courses we should train the students to take to careers of scholar- 
ship and research”.* 

Careful preparation and observance of requisite conditions are thus 
called for to make the postgraduate programme a success. Expansion in 
this sector should be brought about with greater deliberation, care being 
taken to ensure the pursuit and achievement of excellence. We regret to 
say that all universities, are not equally vigilant in t Ms regard. Unitary 
universities, of course, are in a better position to satisfy the requisites than 
affiliating universities, where colleges also possess arrangements for this 
purpose. Postgraduate teaching in colleges is permitted by these 
universities under different rules and regulations. In some universities 
like Bihar and Osmania postgraduate courses are concentrated in one or 
two colleges. In the Agra University, on the other hand, postgraduate 
teaching is mainly taken care of by a large number of affiliated colleges. 
In the Panjab University, colleges are allowed to have postgraduate classes 
in certain subjects only. In the B^^mbay University, a common time table 
is drawn up by the committee of recognised teachers in these subjects and 
lectures are arranged at one or two places. Another variation is provided 
by the (iauhati University, which permits postgraduate teaching in colleges 
in three courses only, viz. M.Sc. (Agronomy), B.T. and Law. Yet another 
variation is that of the Madras University where teaching is done on an 
intcr-colicgiatc-cum-university basis. 

Out of 1938 colleges in the country in the year 1962-63, 348 were 
concerned with postgraduate teaching. 1 he distribution of M.A. and 
M.Sc. students between the teaching departments of the universities and 
affiliated colleges was in the ratio of 4 :3 approximately. This is a fact to 
he specially noted, since it means that a very large number of institutions 
to wiiich postgraduate students are admitted may not have sufficient 
competence for imparting such instruction. For, many of the colleges 
lack essential laboratory and librarv- facilities and teachers of the requisite 
ability. Some of the colleges do not possess even the basic paraphernalia 
1 equired for undergraduate education. 

We should like particularly in this connection to refer to two draw- 
backs in the colleges. Fii'stly, except in very few colleges, research facilities 
are totally non-existent. This is a serious deficiency, since postgraduate 
teaching and research go together and in the absence of arrangements for 
research, teaching is bound to be ‘bookish’ and postgraduate students are 
likely to be spoon-fed in the same way as undergraduates usually are, 

* Report of the University Education Cbnunission, p. 143. 



Another adverse consequence is that good teachers are not l^ely to be 
attracted to these colleges. Inadequate salaries and lack of research 
facilities together can bring about a situation which will make it almost 
impossible for many of the colleges to have on their staff, scholars and 
scientists of ability and repute. While it is true that the existence of post- 
graduate departments in the colleges will have a certain uplifting influence 
on the institutions as a whole and undergraduate teaching could also be 
strengthened by it, such gains have to be carefully weighed against the 
suitability of the institution for undertaking postgraduate studies. 

Another result of the situation outlined above pertains to the quality 
of the students who are admitted to postgraduate classes in the colleges. It 
is well known that good students generally prefer to join univei'sity depart- 
ments and only those who arc found unacceptable to them seek admission 
to the colleges. The colleges on their part do not exercise any strict 
control in the matter of admission, as their financial needs make them 
unwilling to reject applications. Cases have come to our notice of 
principals of colleges admitting students without even consulting the heads 
of the departments concerned in their anxiety to recruit a sufficient number 
of postgraduate students to enable them to increase their revenues. The 
colleges are also unable, limited as their resources are, to provide for the 
teaching of important new areas of subjects. There seems to be a tendency 
to confine courses to certain stereotyped papers which in their turn often 
act as an impediment to improvement of syllabuses. 

We are convinced that the interconnections between colleges and 
universities are so close and intimate that if identical conditions and 
facilities are not maintained in the two sectois, the chances arc that the 
poor standards in the former will pull down standards in the latter. It 
has therefore to be laid down that postgraduate colleges are allowed to 
come into existence only if they satisfy certain minimum conditions. 
Although conditions are prescribed for recognition of colleges for post- 
graduate work, in practice the rules are ignored or waived. An effective 
check has to be found to prevent the mushroom growth of postgraduate 
colleges. It may be desirable to consult a body like the University Grants 
Commission, which is specially concerned wdth the maintenance and 
improvement of standards at the postgraduate level. A postgraduate 
college started at a centre where even undergraduate education has not 
taken roots can never hope to succeed. In fact the proper method of 
developing postgraduate education in the colleges is to organise it in places 
where at least 3 or 4 good colleges may pool their resources in equipment 
and teaching personnel to evolve a system of co-operative education. This 
will also make possible a more effective utilisation of available resources. 
It will eliminate further unnecessary duplication and the time and labour 
thus saved can be used for tutorial or seminar instruction. Owing to 
financial difficulties, it may not be possible for all postgraduate colleges to 
have teachers of outstanding merit. One solution perhaps would be 
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for each university to appoint professors or readers, in addition to its 
normal staff, who could visit these colleges and deliver a course of lectures 
to postgraduate students. Such ‘floating staff’ would give an opportunity 
to college students to come in contact with specialists in various fields. 

It has already been pointed out in an earlier chapter that the 
advancement of the frontiers of knowledge by research and investigation 
is as important a function of the university as preservation and communi- 
cation of existing knowledge. There Ls no inherent contradiction, in our 
view, between these two aims which actually flourish in combination. 
There are those who say that teaching is more important than research in 
universities. Not a few also hold the contrary view. The controversy 
regarding the comparative importance of either the one or the other seems 
to us to be futile, as it does not take into account the intimate connection 
that exists between the two. There cannot be good teaching without the 
stimulation of constant critical study on the part of the teacher. Again 
unless the fi uits of research arc made available to the academic community, 
research loses much of its meaning and real significance. 

It is a matter for gratification that the research work of our universities 
has made considerable advance in recent years. In the beginning, they 
started as examining bodies and research was left to the initiative of a 
few individual scholars and teachers working on their own. The Calcutta 
University, under the V^ice-CUiancellorship of Asutosh Mookheijee, was 
the fust to set up postgraduate departments in 1914. The university was 
able to draw a number of eminent scholars from all over the country and 
build up departments with high traditions of training and research. After 
the lirst world war, a number of unitary universities with facilities for 
postgraduate courses came into being. Many of the old affiliating uni- 
versities also established postgraduate and research departments in certain 
subjects. I’lic progress since then in respect of the establishment of research 
dcpai tments has been so rapid that it can be said that the leadership in 
the matter of fundamental research remains with the universities. It is 
true that a good deal of rc.scarch is being done by institutions and organi- 
sations outside the universities, but it is in the universities that research can 
grow in a natural way. 

rhough mucli has been achieved in the field of research much more 
remains to be done. One of tlie obstacles in the w ay of its rapid develop- 
ment is that modern research, unlike research in the old days, requires 
costly equipment. While it should be the aim of all universities to 
encourage research in subjects for which they have suitable facilities and 
personnel, it would be desirable to bring about much greater co-ordination 
between one department of the university and another and also between 
one university and another in the matter of undertaking research pro- 
grammes. 

One w ay of doing this would be by the dissemination of information 
relating to research work already completed and in progress. It will be 
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extremely useful if the University Grants Commission or a body like the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training brings out annually 
hand-books containing summaries of selected theses and dissertations. 
It is also necessary to make full use of available resources. Instances have 
been reported to us in which costly equipment imported from abroad 
have not been utilised properly in the absence of trained personnel. As 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Conference held in 1961 observed, research has to 
be built up around personalities who have made a name in particular 
fields. 

Apart from promotion of closer cooperation among the universities 
themselves, it is also important that universities take the fullest possible 
advantage of the potentialities available in institutions outside the uni- 
versity. A number of organisations devoted to researcli/training viz., 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research, Institutes of Higher Technology, the Indian Statistical Institute, 
the Zoological, Botanical, Geological and Archaeological Surveys of the 
Gk)vernment of India and the National Laboratories of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research are now in existence. Unless there is 
active collaboration between the universities and such institutions througli 
periodical exchange of staff and other measures, the policy of bringing into 
existence large numbers of non-university organisations of this kind can 
result only in serious damage to the univ'ersities, as the better salaries and 
other amenities offered by these institutions tend to lake away some of 
the highly qualified and talented teachers from the universities. We 
wish to stress the seriousness of this problem and invite the attention of 
Gk)vernment to it. 

It is well known that universities are not always able to obtain in 
sufficient numbers persons of high competence for their research depart- 
ments. The first class students are generally lured away to administrative 
jobs or to industrial undertakings or business concerns. Tiicre is also a 
diversion of first class talent to engineering, medical and other professional 
courses. Research thus becomes largely confined to second class students. 
We do not wish to suggest that second class students are unsuitable for re- 
search. In fact under the present examination system, all the first class 
students may not be intellectually superior to the rest and a number of second 
class students may be even superior to the first class students. I'hcrc seems, 
however, to be a tendency in some universities to register candidates without 
due attention being paid to their research aptitudes. The usual procedure 
is that an application is made by a candidate to supplicate for a research 
degree, indicating the topic together with or without a synopsis of the work 
proposed to be done. This is placed before a Research Degree Committee, 
which quite often has to judge the fitness or othcnvisc of the candidates 
in a hurried way, as the committee has to deal with a large number of 
applicants. It is therefore doubtful whether the committee takes into 
account relevant aispects of each case before a decision is taken. We feel 
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that the acceptance or refusal of a research candidate should be the direct 
concern of the professor/supervisor. The main thing to look out for is the 
quality of the candidate’s mind and his fitness for research rather than his 
paper qualifications. 

A number of foreign universities, especially the American universities, 
prescribe a regular course work comprising two or three papers related to 
the field of the thesis for the Ph.D. degree. It is of the utmost importance 
that the research student should be introduced to the methods of research 
before he is permitted to write his thesis. Where a regular course is not 
possible, some training will have to be arranged for students in the techni- 
ques of collection, appraisal and collation of data. It would be useful 
if the student is asked to prepare, in the first instance an annotated 
bibliography on the subject of his research. This would be of real value to 
the student and serve him well in the course of his work. We would, 
in fact, suggest that in the first instance, a research student should be 
admitted only prov isionally. He should be asked to prepare a bibliography, 
read widely in his field, attend lectures on methodology and write one or 
two papers. Only if the department is satisfied, should the admission of the 
research student be confirmed. 

Careful supervision of reseai ch is auotlier matter of great importance. 
While the supervisor need not be an expert on the particular topic selected 
by a candidate, he should have the competence to guide him in the 
techniques of research and also be able to evaluate his performance as the 
work progresses. Cases have come to our notice of professors having to 
supervise the work of more than 20 research students. Even the practice 
prevailing in some departments of permitting 8 to 10 candidates to registe 
under one professor is not conducive to efficiency in research. 

There should be some unanimity in regard to the evaluation of theses. 
The usual practice in our univei'sities is to appoint two or three examiners 
including the internal supervisor and to refer the thesis to another examiner 
whenever there is a difference of opinion between the original examiners. 
At the expense of stating the obvious, it is important to ensure that theses 
are referred only to competent scholars in the field. We understand that 
this is not always done. While a viva-voce test is compulsory^ in some 
universities, in a few universities it is given at the examiner’s discretion. 
There arc also universities which do not examine candidates by means of a 
viva-voce test. In our opinion the viva-voce test has definite advantages, 
firstly, because it gives the examiners an opportunity to confirm their 
impressions of the candidate and secondly, it offers the examinee an occasion 
to defend his position and indicate his knowledge of the field. 

Some universities have abolished research degrees lower than Ph.D. 
viz. M.A./M.Sc. by research. We feel that the provision for an intermediate 
degree has distinct advantages. First, a number of persons after com- 
pleting their postgraduate studies enter the teaching profession for whom 
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some acquaintance with the methods of research would be of great value. 
Secondly, in the absence of an intermediate degree, the Ph.D. degree 
itself might deteriorate in quality. We fear that this is already happening 
in certain subjects like ‘languages’. In such cases at least, there is 
considerable Justification for instituting a lower research degree. 

A word may also be said about the research activities of teachers. 
Some of them have done outstanding work and their contributions have 
won world-wide fame. Many more have published papers in reputed 
journals. But many teachers are indifferent to the value of research. 
It is true that a majority of our teachers do not find time, nor a congenial 
atmosphere for academic work. We have, therefore, to see that each 
teacher is given some facilities for quiet reading and writing. If a room 
could be placed at his disposal, where he could apply himself to such work, 
it would be a great convenience. The habit of reading and writing has to 
be cultivated not only among the students but also among the teachers. 
It is not, perhaps, too much to expect from a teacher at least one research 
or learned paper every year. It may also be desirable for universities to 
take the research work done by teachers into account at the time of annual 
increments, confirmation, promotion, etc. 

We are happy to note tliat the University Grants Commission has 
instituted several schemes for encouraging research work among students 
and teachers. The Commission’s scheme of junior and senior research 
fellowships has brought into the arena of research a number of promising 
young scholars and scientists. Its offer of lielp to teachers for individual 
research work as well as for the publication of their writings is also praise- 
worthy. The special importance the Ccfmmission attaches to strengthening 
of central and seminar libraries, provision of research cubicles, travel grants 
for visiting centres of research, etc. are all oriented in this direction. While 
these steps, no doubt, are intended to produce in the universities a climate 
of true devotion to the pursuit of learning and research, unless the teachers 
themselves are able to appreciate the creative value of academic enquiry, 
they may be unable to stimulate in the students a sense of intellectual 
adventure and curiosity without which higher education cannot prosper. 

Research in the broad sense stands for the typical outlcx^k of the 
university as an institution committed to the pursuit of truth and excellence. 
A university cannot be satisfied with being merely a puiweyor of existing 
knowledge, but must devote a considerable part of its resources and energy 
to the exploration of new areas and avenues of knowledge and to constantly 
bringing to light what is hidden or implied in the body of existing know- 
ledge. This commitment of the university has also wider implications. 
It means that in a university knowledge is not accepted on authority, that 
it has to be subjected to constant critical review, and that one should be 
. prepared to follow the argument wherever it leads. The following words of 
Professor Herbert Butterfield of Cambridge, who describes the place of 
research in a university, particularly of scientific research, are illuminat- 
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ing:* *‘It is dear, in any case, that research is one of the important 
functions of a university; and a good deal of the money that is spent on the 
universities must be regarded as devoted to research, not merely to the 
teaching of the young. Most of all it is the function of the university to 
promote research in the fundamental aspects of the various sciences. We 
have learnt not to regard the basic things as ‘useless’, but to value them 
all the more from the very fact that their ultimate utility is so unpredictable. 
The university is important precisely because here, most of all, truth can be 
pursued for its own sake — ^science pushed forward on impulses that come 

from the heart of science itself. Universities are better adapted 

than any other institutions for keeping the course of science free and its 
development flexible and, here, where so many different kinds of science 
and of scholarly enquiry are hoarded together, there is more chance of 
cross-fertilisation, more opportunity for men in different fields to knock 
sparks off one another. In the realm of ideas the best kind of organisation 
is the one that is most conducive to elasticity of mind. The evil to be 
dreaded is the hardening of the arteries.” 


♦ Herbert Butterfield : The Unimrsities and Education Today — ^pp. 22-23. 



CHAPTER vn 


SCIENGE EDUCATION 

The history of science education in India has been one of steady 
growth, though it has not been spectacular. Calcutta University was the 
first to start the teaching of science with the setting up of a department of 
chemistry in 1915. Other universities followed. The number of science 
departments increased rapidly during the decade following independence. 

The number of science students in the universities and colleges 
(including intermediate students) was only 1,27,168 in 1950-51. It 
increased to 1,97,475 in 1955-56 and 4,34,925 in 1963-64. The proportion 
of students offering Science subjects to the total enrolment in universities 
and colleges was 32.1'^o 1950-51. It declined to 27.7‘’„ in 1955-56. 

However, the proportion increased during the second and tliird plan 
periods. It was 29. 3^^ o in 1959-60 and 31 .3*’o in 1963-64. 

At the postgraduate and resear ch levels also, there has been an 
increase in the number of science students. Out of a total of 82,500 
students enrolled in postgraduate courses in 1963-64, it is estimated that 
19,484 or 23.5% were in science subjects. Of these 2284 or 13.3% were 
doing research and the remaining students i.e. 17200 or 86.7‘'o were 
enrolled in M.Sc. courses.* 

The pattern of enrolment of postgraduate and research students 
indicates that the affiliated colleges account for nearly 45 3 o of the total 
enrolment at the M.Sc. level and nearly half of the postgraduate science 
departments are located in the affiliated colleges as shown below : 

J962-63 

No. of Deptts. Postgraduate Enrolment (M.Sc.) 



Univ. 

Colleges 

'Fotal 

Univ. 

Colleges 

Fotal 

Physics 

32 

40 

72 

1554 

1100 

2654 

Chemistry’, Bio- 
Chemistry’ etc. 

44 

65 

109 

1922 

1784 

3706 

Mathematics and 
Statistics 

42 

77 

1 19 

2330 

2304 

4634 

Botany 

29 

35 

r>4 

845 

609 

1454 

7/xilogy 

28 

32 

69 

738 

722 

\m} 

Geology 

26 

8 

r.4 

668 

94 

762 

Other subjects 

45 

22 

67 

782 

217 

999 

Total 

246 

279 

525 

8839 

6830 

15669 


* The distribution of M.Sc. enrolment between the university departments and 
affiliated colleges was in the ratio of 58 :42 and that of Ph.D. enrolment in the ratio of 87 :13 
in 1963-64. The enrolment figures were m below : 

Universities Ck>llcges 

M.Sc. lOlOO 7100 

Ph.D. 1^2 302 

The number of postgraduate science departments in affiliated colleges was 254 in 1963-64, 
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It is interesting to note, in this connection, the percentage dbtribution 
of university enrolment according to faculti^ in certain selected countries, 
including India, given below : — ^ 


Country 

Year Humani- 
ties 

including 

Social 

Sciences 

Natural Engi- 
Scicnccs n^ring 

Medical Agri- 
cultural 

Other 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Argentina 

1957 

21 

4 

9 

28 

2 

36 

100 

2. Brazil 

1959 

24 

4 

12 

22 

3 

36 

100 

3. Canada 

1960 

51 

9 

14 

8 

3 

15 

100 

4. Ceylon 

1958 

45 

11 

11 

20 

1 

12 

100 

5. Egypt 

6. Federal Republic 

1959 

43 

5 

11 

8 

9 

24 

100 

of Germany 

1959 

33 

13 

15 

13 

2 

24 


7. France 

1958 

26 

27 

7 

18 

1 

20 

lOo 

8. India 

1958 

62 

23 

4 

3 

1 

7 

100 

9. Italy 

1959 

44 

11 

12 

13 

2 

18 

100 

10- Japan 

1959 

49 

4 

14 

6 

4 

23 

100 

11. Mexico 

1958 

7 

2 

10 

7 


74 

100 

12. New Zealand 

1958 

38 

10 

6 

7 

5 

34 

100 

13. Pakistan 

1958 

61 

26 

3 

5 

— 

5 

100 

14. Phillipincs 

1957 

48 

1 

15 

10 

4 

22 

100 

15. Swexien 

1958 

47 

13 

15 

16 

2 

7 

100 

16. Switzerland 

1959 

36 

18 

13 

18 

2 

13 

100 

17. Turkey 

1958 

31 

7 

11 

12 

5 

34 

100 

18. United Kingdom 

1958 

40 

24 

10 

17 

2 

6 

100 

19. U.S.S.R. 

1959 

6 

— 

34 

8 

12 

40 

m 

20. Yugoslavia 

1958 

34 

5 

16 

12 

7 

27 

100 


It will be observed from the above table that the proportion of 
Science students in the Indian universities compares favourably with the 
situation in a large number of other countries. The countri^ with a 
higher percentage are France, Pakistan and the United Kingdom. It is 
much higher in India than in industrially advanced countries like Germany 
and Japan. Unfortunately, the same cannot be said about facilities in the 
professional sector of education. 

The scientific policy resolution of the Government of India commits 
it to the pursuit of the following purposes : 

(t) to foster, promote, and sustain, by all appropriate means the 
cultivation of science, and scientific r^earch in all its aspects 
— pure, applied, and educational ; 

(it) to ensure an adequate supply, within the country, of research 
scientists of the highest quality, and to recognise their work 
as an important component of the strength of the nation; 

♦ Basic Facts and Figmes 1%0 Sc 1961 i®ues — ^UNESCX>. 
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(itt) to encourage, and initiate, with all possible speed, programmes 
for the training of scientific and technical personnel on a scale 
adequate to fblfil the country’s needs in science and education, 
agriculture and industry, and defence; 

(tv) to ensure that the ereative talent of men and women is 
encouraged and finds full scope in scientific activity; 

(v) to encourage individual initiative for the acquisition and 

dissemination of knowledge, and for the discovery of new 
knowledge in an atmosphere of academic freedom ; and 

(vi) in general, to secure for the people of the country all the 

benefits that can accrue from the acquisition and application 
of scientific knowledge. 

However, resources available to the universities for the development 
of Science departments have not been commensurate with their require- 
ments. During the Second Plan period the University Grants Commission 
paid grants totalling Rs. 402 lakhs to the universities for buildings, labora- 
tories, equipment, apparatus, library books and additional staff for 
scientific studies. The Commission earmarked a sum of Rs. 133 lakhs 
for the purpose during the Third Plan period; out of this the universities 
received Rs. 107.37 lakhs during 1962-63, Rs. 149.11 lakhs during 1962-63 
and Rs. 152.53 lakhs during 1963-64. Although the provision for scientific 
education in the universities has increased as indicated above, it cannot 
be said that it is yet adequate considering the great need that exists to 
improve standards and to enable Science to play its full part in the develop- 
ment and progress of our country. Science education makes heavier demands 
than general education in respect of accommodation and equipment. As 
the teaching of Science necessarily involves practical work in laboratories, 
the teacher-pupil ratio on the Science side has also to be better. At present, 
the dearth of qualified Science teachers both at the college and university 
levels has become so serious in many areas that much of the undergraduate 
teaching is carried out by teachers with insufficient qualifications and 
experience. In many places there is also an acute shortage of the equip- 
ment, books, etc., required for research. The situation is further aggravated 
by difficulties of foreign exchange and import. 

These factors have unfavourably affected the standards of Science 
education. Although it seems certain that at the highest levels the quality 
of scientific teaching in the universities has not declined, and probably 
has improved, it cannot be said that in the case of a large majority of the 
students, the instruction given is satisfactory. While eminent foreign 
observers of the Indian scientific scene have been appreciative of the work 
being done by many of our scientists and in the universities, they have also 
been highly critical of some of its features. For example. Dr. Kurt 
Mendelssohm of the University of Oxford, giving an account of his recent 
visit to India said, “India has scientists who in quality are second to none. 
She also has a reserve of capable brains which many a country would envy. 
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The younger generation of scientists, in particular, impresses one by their 
love for the subject, their capacity for hard work and, as often as not, by 
their competence.” But he also found that adequate resources were not 
being placed at the disposal of scientific research and training in India, 
there being a tendency to treat Science as a luxury rather than an urgent 
necessity indispensable both for the country’s welfare and its security. 
According to him many younger scientists in India also suffer from, “lack of 
appreciation of their work; insufficient means for research; difficulties in 
obtaining equipment; and, last but not least, prettiness and jeolousy among 
colleagues particularly the older ones.”* 

A careful study of the scientific standards has been made by the 
Department of Atomic Energy based on its experience of training pro- 
grammes, scholarships, research grants, fellowships and refresher courses 
for university teachers offered under its auspices. The conclusions of 
this study are revealing. The department has a provision for 300 trainees 
in physics, chemistry, engineering and metallurgy for a one-year course 
which carries a stipend of Rs. 300/- per month and excellent prospects of 
employment in the department and allied institutions. The number of 
applications has averaged more than 3000 per year from 1st class degree 
candidates and from 1st and 2nd class M.Sc.’s. Although the number of 
applicants has increased since the year 1957, when the scheme was initiated 
and is now over 4000, it has not been p>ossible to get the requisite number of 
300 trainees a year. In 1962-63 only 207 applicants were found suitable 
out of 3835. The careful record kept shows that “the proportion of 
candidates suitable for training has steadily gone down and the proportion 
of applicants of very {X)or quality has steadily gone up, although the 
standard of requirements in the selection has certainly not risen. There 
does not seem to be very much difference between a B.Sc. and an M.Sc. 
student and there is some indication in recent years to show that the 3-year 
B.Sc. course produces students of lesser calibre than the original system. 
In any case experimental work done by these students prior to coming to the 
training school seems to be extremely weak. The j>ossible reasons for 
declining standards of Science teaching in most cases are attributed to the 
poor quality of the teachers, the dominance of the purely memory exami- 
nation and the extremely outmoded syllabi . Practical examinations in 
their present form in universities have absolutely no value.” We do not 
necessarily endorse all these findings, but they must carry weight as coming 
from knowledgeable quarters. 

We are convinced that great attention should be given to raising the 
quality of Science education. It has to be recognised that the standards 
of Science education at the university level cannot be improved without 
building a sound structure of Science teaching in the schools. Most of the 
potential scientists of the next 20 or 30 years are still in schools. It is, 

** Science in India, talk by Dr. Kurt Mcndelssohm FRS on the Third Programme of 
the BBCI, published in the Listener dated September 24, 1964. 
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therefore, a matter of considerable importance that they are taught the 
basic principles of Science through first rate teachers and good textbooks 
written by top scientists in the universiti^. Science teaching in the 
universities cannot be revolutionised unless a new orientation is given to its 
teaching in the high schools and higher secondary schools. 

An important lead in this direction has been given by the University 
Grants Commission by organising summer institutes for secondary school 
teachers in Science subjects in collaboration with the United States Agency 
for International Development and the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. Four such institutes in physics, chemistry, 
biology and mathematics were organised during the summer of 1 963 with 
the main object of establishing channels of communication between the 
schools and universities. During the summer of 1964, 16 summer insti- 
tutes were conducted, 4 in each region of the country. We welcome such 
programmes and hope that they would be continued with greater vigour 
and their scope enlarged to include more university and school teachers. 

We have also to see that students with scientific potentialities are 
identified sufficiently early and given special attention and care. We 
welcome in this connection the “Science Talent Search” scheme of the 
Government of India and suggest that its scope may be enlarged so as to 
include a wider category of young students wbo may be encouraged to 
take up the study of Science, The problem of selecting students for Science 
courses in the universities is also important. The emphasis in their case 
should not be so much on verbal aptitude as on mathematical ability and 
capacity to do practical laboratory work. It is perhaps easier in the case 
of Science students to devise and apply objective and reliable methods of 
evaluation forjudging their suitability to undertake university courses. 

The rapid growth of Science calls for energetic action on our part. 
One of the immediate requirements in this connection is to bring the 
courses of study up-to-date. It is essential to abandon the common notion 
that teaching must necessarily be provided in a historical order. At 
pr^ent many of our graduates do not have sufficient knowledge of the 
contemporary advances in their subjects. A recent survey of the physics 
(honours) students in one of the universities in India revealed that 75% 
of the material taught to them was exclusively concerned wnth 19th century 
physics and the remaining portion with the physics of the first tw^o decades 
of the present century. It was found that they could easily obtain 1st class 
marks without any knowledge of nuclear physics or electronics both of 
which are vital for a serious understanding of modern physics. A similar 
view has also been put forward by Dr. D.C, Pavate in a recent convo- 
cation address.* He said : “Whenever I go abroad, I make it a point 
to meet our students and the professors under whom they work. The 
students invariably complain against outmoded courses of study in their 

♦ Convocation Addrea at die Marathwada University on October 14, 1964. 
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home universities and the consequent handicaps from which they suffer 
abroad. They say that their 1st class Master’s degree in any of the 
Science subjects at home is of little avail in Western universities. It is true 
that some of our students have achieved great distinction in physics, 
chemistry, mathematics and biological Science in Europe and America, 
but, by and large, they have to struggle hard owing to their inadequate 

foundation at home Broadly speaking, our Master’s degree 

course falls far short of the requirements of the Honours and Bachelor’s 
degree in Great Britain and Canada. In addition the syllabus in physics, 
engineering and mathematics in many of our universiti^ is at least 25 
years behind the western requirements.” 

In an earlier chapter of the report, we have referred to the app>oint- 
ment by the University Grants Commission of a number of ‘Review 
Committees’ to examine the existing syllabi for the undergraduate and 
postgraduate courses.* The Science committees have clearly stated that 
the curricula and courses in our universities and colleges have not evolved 
at a pace commensurate with the rapid grow^th of scientific knowledge 
characteristic of the present century. Contemporary Science is a dynamic 
enterprise that flourishes because new questions are asked and new leads 
sought in experimentation. The introduction of new courses of study in 
Science will no doubt require additional facilities to be provided by way of 
laboratory space, equipment, special aids to teaching new processes, 
examination reform and efficient planning. Above all, if efficient change- 
over is to be made possible, the teacher has to be given a central place in the 
scheme, as neither good equipment nor excellent facilities will result in 
effective use of the laboratory if he does not have an adequate under- 
standing of contemporary Science. 

Along with frequent revision of the courses of study, it is desirable to 
provide more diversity in the selection of subjects by a student at the 
undergraduate and [postgraduate levels. The present combination of 
subjects has become veiy stereo t^qped. The recent advances in bio- 
physics and bio-chemistry have shown that closer relationship between 
the biological Sciences on the one hand and physics and chemistry on the 
other can yield fruitful results. We repeat that there should not only be 
communication between one Science and another but also between Science 
and Humanities. In a world which is so much concerned with and governed 
by the progress of Science, even specialists in the Humanities should be given 
some insight into the nature, purpose and treatment of Science. Similarly, 
Science students should be given opportunities to get acquainted with the 
world of values. It may be mentioned in this connection that the German 
universities have retained to the present day the study of philosophy as 
a compulsory requirement for all students. While specialisation undoubted- 
ly demands a high degree of concentration in a particular field, a provision 
of this kind will widen the mental horizon of students. 


Chapter IV. 
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It is also nec^sary to impart a fresh outlook to techniques of teaching 
Science in our universities and colleges. For example, students should not 
be permitted to perform the routine experiments in a routine way. There is 
nothing more deadly than a list of experiments which bears little relation 
to modem scientific techniques. We must introduce more freedom into 
Science classes and stop driving students through a prescribed set of mechani- 
cal movanents. Universities should also encourage students to build up 
dieir own apparatus and to improvise methods of their own to develop far 
greater skill and insight into practical work. This can come about when 
students are allowed “to play’* with the tools and can develop what may 
be called “the craft of experimental physics.” It is also necessary to guard 
against the danger of building up big apparatus at places where qualified 
and trained people are not available to handle them. We understand 
that in some departments very little work has been done in spite of costly 
equipment. We need hardly add that in such cases immediate steps should 
be taken to transfer the equipment to the departments where it can be used 
more effectively. 

The importance of scientific research in the context of the multifarious 
schemes of development of our country at the present time cannot be too 
much stressed. If it is indispensable in the developed economies, it should 
be considered paramount in a developing economy like ours. Investment 
in research brings about an increase in the level of productivity and 
national prosperity as brought out in the following table, which shows that, 
generally speaking, the higher the expenditure on research development, 
the higher is the gross national product of a country.* 


Country 


Expenditure on research 
and development 
( 1960 ) 


per cent of 
GNP 


Dollars 
per capita 


Cosumption 
of commer — 
daily pro- 
duced energy 
per capita 
( 1960 ) 
(tonn^ 
equivalent 
coal) 


Dollars 
per capita 


U.S.A. 


2.8 

78.4 

8.0 

2308.0 

U.S.S.R. 


2.3 

36.4 

2.9 

— 

U.K. (1961) 


2.7 

35.4 

4.9 

1146.0 

France 


2.1 

27,0 

2.5 

1026.0 

Sweden 


1.6 

27.0 

3.5 

— 

Canada 


1.2 

21.9 

5.6 

1408.0 

W. Germany 

.. 

1.6 

20.0 

3.6 

1115.0 

♦ Rqjroduced from the Convocation Address (feUvered by 

Eh-. D.S. 

Kothari at the 


Jadavpur Univerfity on 4th Janiiary, 1965. 
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Switzerland 

1.3 

Netherlands 

1.4 

Norway 

0.7 

Luxemburg 

0.7 

New Zealand 

0.6 

Belgium 

0.6 

Japan 

1.6 

Hungary 

1.2 

Poland 

0.9 

Australia 

0.6 

Italy 

0.3 

Yugoslavia 

0.7 

China 

— 

Ghana 

0.2 

Lebanon 

0.1 

Egypt 

— 

Philippines 

0.1 

India 

0.1 

Pakistan 

0.1 


20.0 

1.9 

1463.0 

13.5 

2.8 

859.0 

10.0 

2.7 

— 

9.3 

— 

— 

8.9 

2.0 

1317.0 

7.5 

4.1 

1030.0 

6.2 

1.3 

404. 0 

— 

2.5 

— 

5.3 

3.2 

— 

5.3 

2.2 

1239.0 

1.8 

1.2 

623.0 

1.4 

0.9 

223.0 

0.6 

0.6 

• — 

0.4 

0.1 

198.0 

0.3 

0.7 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

138.0 

0.3 

0.2 

200.0 

0.1 

0.1 

69.0 

0.1 

0.1 

54.0 


Steps have already been taken by the Government of India to 
encourage scientific research and investigations by bringing into being the 
Council of Scientific & Industrial Research and setting up under its 
auspices a large number of National Laboratories. A special branch of 
Science — nuclear ph)*sics — has been given a name and habitation of its 
own. Mention may also be made of the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research, Bombay which was established in 1945 and has since been 
recognised by the Government of India as a centre for advanced study and 
r^earch in nuclear physics and mathematics. 'Fhere are also a number 
of other agencies like the Geological Survey of India, the Ga)graphical 
Survey 6f India, the Botanical Survey of India etc. which are carrying 
out intensive studies in their respective fields. It is, nevertheless, neces- 
sary to emphasise that while the above institutions may be concerned 
with particular areas of research, universities should be free to take up 
any work of their choice. 


The convention that applied research be the exclusive concern of 
non-university insitutions needs reconsideration. It is also difficult to draw 
a clear line between pure and applied research. In fact universities have 
to cast their net over a wide area of research of both theoretical value and 
practical utility. Univei'sities in developing countries like India have to 
take up a number of research projects with an intimate bearing on planning 
and growth. 

It is doubtful^^ptht^r^^f^niversities have many first rate centres 
of r^earch, thoug)^)s true thafi^umber of them have been able to bring 
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into being departments of great promise and even eminence. Some of 
them have already been recognised by the University Grante Gommbsion 
as centra of advanced study. 

What is, however, disturbing is the fact that such places are far too 
few, considering the expansive situation of the universities. Several factors 
seem responsible for this. Apart from the difficulties earlier referred to, 
namely lack of financial resources including adequate foreign exchange, 
laboratory facilities, books etc., there is also a shortage of well qualified 
personnel. It is in this context that we have to regret our inability to 
attract to the universities reputed Indian scientists, who are employed in 
foreign countries. Even a highly developed country like the Unit^ Kingdom 
is faced with the problem of migration of scientists to the United Stato of 
America where facilities for scientific research seem abundant. In India 
this problem had at one time become quite acute, but the creation of a 
pool by the Council of Scientific Research and offer of suitable conditions 
of service and opportunities of work for such scientists, appear to have 
improved the position to some extent. It is, however, necessary to ensure 
that they do not lose interest in remaining in India by taking care to maintain 
congenial conditions. Perhaps one reason for the present state of affairs 
is the tendency to ‘officialise* Science in some quarters. It cannot be too 
much emphasized that scientific work cannot be done to order. 

Elsewhere in the report* w^c have drawn attention to the need to 
have similar conditions of work and programmes in the university sector 
and the non-university sector represented. It would be of great 
advantage to the progress of scientific research in the country if 
ways of bringing about fruitful co-ordination and co-operation between 
the two could be worked out. Since our resources and personnel are 
limited, unless they are utilised most advantageously, it will be impossible 
to obtain the best results. It will also be necessary to bring to our 
universities a number of distingubhed research scholars from the national 
laboratories and other scientific institutions so that the student population 
may have the benefit of direct contacts with them. It will not also be 
difficult to arrange for guidance of research of university students in the 
National Laboratories. In other words, we envisage a programme of 
close co-operation and interaction between the two sectons. Unfortunately 
there seems to be a tendency to plough lonely furrows in the scientific 
field . We need hardly add that constant exchange of ideas and consulta- 
tion would contribute towards maximum utilization of existing facilities. 
We also commend to the universities exploration of the possibilities of 
undertaking research projects on a co-operative basis, the different parts 
of the project being assigned to departments in different universiti^ dealing 
with similar fields of study . 

It is important to recognise the international aspects of Science and 
to explore the pmsibilities of fruitful collaboration between Indian 
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universities and universities abroad. Since most of the developing countries 
lack the necessary resources to establish educational and training insti- 
tutions on a sound footing, especially in highly specialised fields, it is a 
matter of considerable importance that there should be a constant import, 
visible as well as invisible, of scientific knowledge from more advanced 
countries. International co-operation in Science education and r^earch 
could be achieved in many ways, through scientific documentation, inter- 
national studies and liaison service, dissemination of information on current 
research work and technical assistance programmes. At the level of h^her 
scientific and technical education, the co-operation could take the shape of 
making available the services of experts in specialised areas of study and 
in inter-disciplinary subjects which have assumed great importance in 
contemporary Science education. The three major facets of technical 
co-operation available through such foreign aid programmes as UNESCO, 
TCM, USAID, IndodFrench Co-operation etc., are (i) the availability 
of expert services, (ii) facilities for training of personnel in well-known 
laboratories in other countries and (iii) supply of essential scientific equip- 
ment to tone up the general level of scientific education. There are also 
programmes such, as the Commonwealth Educational Co-operation Pro- 
gramme, Teachers Training Bursaries, exchange of visits by younger 
scientists, participation in scientific conferences etc., which play an 
imjx)rtant role in bringing about closer collaboration in Science education 
and research. These programmes need to be expanded, particularly at 
the level of research. 

One thing more. Science education in India is being impoverished 
by talented students being attracted to professional coures such as 
medicine, engineering and technology or to jobs which do not require 
a high degree of academic competence. This is largely due to the high 
salaries and better prospects offered by them. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to impress upon our promisinjj||^oung people in the universities that Science 
offers attractive rewards, particularly in the developing situation in India. 
Dissemination of information about scientific careers and opportunities 
will be one concrete measure that can be taken in this connection. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 

It is widely recognised that the conditions in which teaching and 
learning arc carried on in our universities and colleges are unsatisfactory. 
The unprecedented growth in numbers which we are witnessing in our time 
has not only rendered physical facilities such as class rooms, libraries and 
laboratories grossly inadequate but has also made it impossible for teachers 
to pay sufficient attention to students. This is clearly brought out by the 
following facts and figures. We had in 1963-64, 60,031 teachers of whom 
10,439 were in the university departments and the rest in the affiliated 
colleges. Including tutors and demonstrators, the total staff strength was 
68,634, which for a student population of 1 .2 million,* gives a teacher-pupil 
ratio of 1 :17.3. It is only in a very small number of universities that the 
teacher pupil ratio can be described as fairly satisfactory as shown by the 
following table** 


Category 

Staff-student 

ratio 

No. of universities in the 
category. 


A 

Better than 1 : 10 

4 


B 

Between 1 : 10 & 1 : 20 

33 


C 

Worse than 1 : 20 

17 



Conditions Jn colleges are worse. ' In as many as 653 colleges out 
of 1,671 for which mformation is available the teacher-pupil ratio is worse 
than 1 :20. A large number of big colleges have come into existence which 
function in several shifts in a factory-like environment. In 1962-63, there 
were 39 colleges with an enrolment of 2000 or more. In the city of Calcutta 
alone there are 7 such colleges. In a survey undertaken in 1958-59 it was 
revealed that nearly 54,000 out of a total of 71,500 students in Arts, Science 
and Commerce were enrolled in these colleges.*** The following teacher- 
pupil ratio in certain selected countries would reveal that while the over- 
all position in India is not as satisfactory' as in U.K, and U.S.A., it is better 
than the teacher-pupil ratio in such countries as France and Gennany.**** 
Staff Student Ratios 1960 



Ratio 

Great Britain 

1 :8 

France 

1 :30 

Germany (F.R.) 

1 :35 


♦Excluding Intermediate Boards. 

♦♦Figures relate to the year 1962-63. 

♦♦♦Repewrt of the U.G.C. Committee on Big Colleges in the City of Calcutta. 
♦♦♦♦Report of the Committee on Higher Education, p. 41. 
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Netherlands 

1 :14 

Sweden 

1 :12 

U.S.A. 

1 :13 

U.S.S.R. 

1 :12 


No doubt, d^cicncies will have to be rectified by increasing the 
number of teachers for making personal contact possible and by providing 
more congenial conditions for both teachers and students. But an improve- 
ment of the standards of teaching implies much more than mere enhance- 
ment of facilities. It has to be understood that the root cause of our inability 
to educate is that teaching is forced into the mould of the examination. 
Our efforts are mostly directed towards “covering the syllabus” for pre- 
paring students for the final examination. Even this limited objective is 
not fulfilled as reflected by the overvv'helming number of ‘failures’ at public 
examinations. 

In our tours and meetings with teachers and students, we gained 
the impression that the teachers’ business is generally conceived as giving 
a certain number of lectures. There seems to be very little attempt to 
involve the student in the learning process through direct contact with the 
mind of the teacher, teaching being confined almost entirely to the mechani- 
cal process of transmitting information. Under the lecture method, the 
students arc expected to listen and to take down notes while the teacher 
talks on his theme. As someone has said, this method amounts to the 
delivery of a complete textbook in the course of year. Lectu^g has, no 
doubt, the advantage of presenting to the student a compi^ensive and 
unified view of the subject matter. Some teachers, especially those w^ho 
prepare their lectures carefully and have fluency of expression, can create 
a profound impression on the mind of the student. The real difficulty 
arises wjicn lecturing is not supplemented by other recognised methods 
of instruction. This happens particularly in colleges which do not have 
sufficient resources at their disposal. 

Some teachers go to the extent of dictating full length lecture notes. 
An obvious disadvantage of note dictation is that students are tempted to 
reproduce the material in the examination. They also develop a tendency 
to rely on cheap notes and cram books and are never brought under the 
influence of the b^t wTiting on the subject. While dictation of notes is 
clearly undersirable, it will be useful if the teacher prepares a synopsis of 
his lectures containing carefully selected bibliography. These should be 
supplied to students in good time to enable them to go through the material 
and thus have a better grasp of the lecture at the time of ite delivery. 

Students sit through lectures as passive listeners and in most cla^^ 
there is no discussion worth the name. Why is it that students do not 
put searching questions to tibeir teachers? Is it due to lack of interest on 
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their part or to the indifferent attitude of the teachers? Perhaps, the 
reason is that students have not been trained to think independently or 
critically. They have to be provoked to take part in discussions of an 
academic kind. The teachers can play an important part in this by setting 
apart some time at the end of a lecture for questions to be put by students. 
Out of three quarters of an hour or one hour provided for lecture periods, 
it should be possible to assign at least 1 5 minutes for questions and answers. 
This would reveal to the teacher how far the student has been able to follow 
the lecture and whether he has been reading the suggested books and 
journals or not. It would also make teachers do more work. They would 
try to keep themselves up-to-date by constant reading in order to face the 
class with confidence. Teaching and examinations should get away from 
stuffing the memory and testing the memor^% Critical study, problem 
solving, application of principles to concrete situations — these should be 
substituted. Discussions should be encouraged. 

On the basis of data available to them, some of the Review Committees 
appointed by the University Grants Commission found that a large pro- 
portion of our student jx>puIation, which is sometimes as high as 70 per 
cent, does not make sufficient and adequate use of the available library 
facilities. We also learnt in the course of our meetings with the students 
of various universities that most of them work only for the last three or 
four months before the final examination. One student was bold enough 
to say that with this much of application, he got a first class in his law 
examination. The problem is how to change this attitude of indifference 
towards studies. At the university stage, a student should be encouraged 
to go to the library, select books and read for himself. The only practical 
method which suggests itself is to insist upon more written assignments 
and tutorials during the course of the year. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that one of the imfjortant measures that we can take to improve 
the quality of our education is to make the students work regularly from 
week to week on given assignments. It would not be an exaggeration to 
say that this is at present the exception rather than the rule. 

It is perhaps more true of the Arts students that they do not work 
regularly. The Science man works in the laboratory, the techonology 
man in the workshop, drawing class and practical, the medical man in the 
hospital etc. It has not been possible on the Arts 5ide to give practical 
tests because there are not enough teachers or tutors to assess their work. 
It may, therefore, be nectary to devise tests which can be evaluated by 
the students themselves. They should also be encouraged to write a few 
essays in the course of the year. These, we feel, will go a long way to 
improve standards of achievement. 

There is a common belief among students and teachers that ‘finishing’ 
the syllabus is essential. This is often achieved at a high cost. A student 
is not encouraged to think for himself, to question what he is told, or to 
browse outside the syllabus. It is of the utme^t importance that the gene- 
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rally prevailing idea that a lecturer should cover a syllabus must be given 
up. There is also room for a syllabus to be broken up into parts, each of 
which could be handled by different lecturers instead of a whole subject 
being ’entrusted, as at present, to a single lecturer. This will have the 
advantage of determining in advance the number of lectures needed for 
each part. Such a division could also serve more than one course and has 
the additional advantage of avoiding duplication of lectures for different 
courses. If a part of the syllabus is not covered by lectures, it should not 
be regarded as a serious defect because students should be trained to read 
for themselves in addition to listening to lectures. 

If it is true that ‘‘the justification for a university is that it preserve 
the connection between knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting the 
young and old in the imaginative consideration of learning”, as pointed 
out by A.N. Whitehead,^ it is evident that no definite progress can be 
achieved in the field of higher education until it is understood that the 
heart of the educational process consists in the quickening of the mind of 
the student by the mind of the teacher. Until concrete steps are taken 
to make such a meeting of minds possible between the young and the old; 
the work that goes on in our universities could at best be described as a 
mechanical activity and teachers in such a set up as technicians. 

The function of tutorials in this context cannot be over-estimated. 
It may not be possible for our universities and colleges, handicapped as 
they arc with shortages of various kinds in respect of good teachers, library 
facilities etc., to make tutorial arrangements as exist in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. But the idea behind them viz. that a living contact has to be 
established between the mind of the student in his formative years with 
that of good teachers cannot be over-stressed. This idea, in fact, has been 
a recurring theme in all great writings on education. It has also been 
the accepted system of educational institutions from the time of the Greek 
Academics and the Gurukuls in our own country to the best universities 
of modern times. The value and significance of an active relationship 
between teacher and student cannot therefore be a matter of debate. If 
our universities and colleges are unable to bring it about, it is not surprising 
if standards are adversely aflected. 

It will be desirable to set apart a certain number of tutorials in each 
subject and to give a good deal of the instruction that is now' given in the 
form of lectures through them. The students, because of the small size 
of the class, could also be encouraged to ask questions and to enter into 
discussions. With the reduction in the number of lectures, students would 
have further the time to put in two or three hours of reading for every 
lecture delivered. This reading should be tested and assimilated through 
tutorials. The tutorial should not be allowed to become a lecture class 
by the habit of some Iccturei^ not giving the student a chance of talking. 

* A.N. Whitehead: Thi Educatim p. 139. 
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Apart from encouraging discussions between the teachers and students, 
tutorials should also have an important place for writing. In order that 
the students may benefit by this exercise, the essays written will have to 
be corrected and evaluated. Here, one of the complaints is that teachers 
do not find time to do so. We feel that by a judicious combination of 
correction by teachers and self-correcting exercises or objective type of 
tests, it should be possible to undertake this programme. 

Although it is true that lectures are successfully delivered to very 
large classes, it is a fact that the average teacher can teach better a class 
of, say, 100 than a class of 150. It is however important to keep the size 
of the tutorial small. The present position in this regard is highly unsatis- 
factory in some universities, e.g. at Annamalai the size of tutorials for pre- 
university and undergraduate students is as large as 50. There are a 
number of universities where tutorial classes consist of 25 to 30 students. 
The real tutorial is one in which the student presents some written work, 
the fruit of his own study and reading bzised on a previous assignment. In 
such tutorials the number can only be 3 or 4 at most, but it is one of the 
most valuable and effective methods of education. Such tutorials should 
be employed wherever possible, but in our situation we have to recognize 
that the approach to individual attention will have to be through somewhat 
large ‘tutorial groups’, w'hich may extend to 10 or 15. Even so it should 
not be simply a revision class. It is essential that some initiative comes 
from the students in the way of preparatory work and writing. 

The main obstacle in providing tutorials of a reasonable size is the 
inadequate number of teachers. If 80 or 100 students are taken in a 
lecture class, only one large class room and only one lecturer is required. 
If they are divided into 5 tutorial groups, 5 class rooms and 5 lecturers 
would be required. Only a few' colleges have been able to get over this 
difficulty. But if the tutorial work is carefully organized, even with the 
limited staff available, every student could be given at least one tutorial 
per week. This certainly will not be pjossible for every subject. The 
tutorials therefore will have to come by rotation in different weeks for 
different subjects. 

At the postgraduate level, tutorials wdll have to be supplemented 
by seminars. The postgraduate student has already got some practice 
in writing; he should, therefore, be encouraged to do independent thinking. 
We have to involve him in group discussions which can best be done by 
arranging seminars. The seminars need not be confined to students of 
a particular discipline. It would help students in developing a wider 
perspective of their subject of study if teachers and students from related 
disciplines are also occasionally invited to participate in them. Students 
may read papers and this may be followed by a discussion on the subject 
of the paper, in which both students and teachers may take part. 

Another shortcoming of our present method of instruction is that wc 
assume the educational calibre of all students to be the same, with the 
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result that weak students find it difficult to keep pace with the work while 
the better students do not feel sufficiently interested. Since there arc wide 
differences in the abilities of students, if all of them are put in the same mill, 
they become a middling lot. The best students are not given the necessary 
encouragement to go forward, on to the higher levels of scholarship. We 
keep them down to the level of the average students whose success in the 
examination seems to be the summum bomm of the teachers’ responsibi- 
lities. Could we not select the more promising students, give them better 
facilities in the laboratory and library, and try to push them up ? This 
experiment is worth trying in our universities and certainly until such time 
as the screening of students before admission is widely accepted, it has 
great value. 

More important than the methods of teaching is the role of the 
teachers. Teaching cannot be improved without able teachers. For 
improving the quality of education, we have to find teachers who have 
not only a thorough grasp of the subject matter but also a genuine interest 
in youth and an understanding of psychology. The most critical problem 
facing the universities today is the dwindling supply of good teachers. 
It is not an easy thing to produce competent and devoted teachers in suffi- 
cient numbei*s. The report of the Committee on Postgraduate Engineering 
Education and Research published in August 1961 refers to the disconcer- 
ting fact that in the engineering colleges, “the shortage (of staff) at present 
is of the order of 40-50 per cent of the sanctioned strength in the institutions. 
It is also becoming increasingly difficult to attract persons of high calibre 
to the teaching profession. These difficulties will be felt even to a greater 
extent as further expansion of technical education is undertaken in the 
Third Five Year Plan. The committee wishes to emphasise that unlesss 
the problem of staff is adequately solved, it will be futile and even dangerous 
to expand technical education any further”. These remarks apply with 
equal aptness to institutions for Arts and Science subjects also. 

In any society the number of people with high ability is necessarily 
limited but they arc in great demand for positions in different fields such 
as administration, business, industry and the professions. No one expects 
that all these people will be drawn into teaching. But we have to ensure 
that the universities are able to attract and retain a reasonable proportion 
of the talented group. It is in this context that the qu^tion of salaries 
becomes important. In the absence of parity between the salaries offered 
by the universities and the salaries prevailing in other competitive sectors, 
a migration of talent takes place from teaching to more lucrative jobs. 
This process has been going on for a long time in the country and it has 
not been arrested even today as revealed by the information made available 
to us by the universities (Appendix 35.) 

Fortunately, the salaries of university teachers have to some extent 
improved in recent years. As many as 33 universities have accepted the 
Third Plan scales of pay prescribed by the University Grants Commission. 
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Under this scheme, the salary of the university professor is Rs. 1000-1500, 
reader Rs. 7(K)-11(X) and lecturer Rs. 400-800. The Commission shares 
the additional expenditure on account of salary revision to the extent of 
80%. The main problem now is to make the salaries paid in the univer- 
siti^ comparable with those in the National Laboratori^, Institutes of 
Technology etc., which at present are higher. It is understood that the 
University Grants Commission has recommended approval of this measure 
‘in principle’. We hope that the Gk>vemment would make the required 
funds available to the Commission for bringing about this reform in the 
Fourth Plan. It should also be understood that no further revision of 
salaries in the allied sectors would take place or would be permitted with- 
‘ out due consultation taking place with the University Grants Commission, 
as otherwise the salaries in the universities would constantly have to chase 
the salaries offered by the other institutions and the exodus of teachers 
from the universities is not likely to be halted. 

The problem of the salaries of college teachers is more acute. While 
461 colleges have so far accepted the Second Plan scheme of the University 
Grants Commission for revision of the salary scales of their teachers in 
accordance with the Second Plan scales of pay recommended by the Commi- 
ssion, viz. principal Rs. 600-800, head of department Rs. 400-700, 
senior lecturer Rs. 300-600 and Lecturer Rs. 200-500 and received assis- 
tance at 50% for this purpose, most of the remaining colleges still have 
lower pay scales. Even the revised scales, it can be seen, are insufficient 
in the present economic situation. It may also be noted that in the case 
of both the universities and the affiliated colleges, State Governments 
have to give an assurance to the Commission that the revised scales 
would be continued after the assistance given by the Commission for a 
period of 5 years ceases. We arc of the view that the first priority on 
the part of the State Governments in the matter of financing universities 
and colleges should be to regard these scales of pay as committed 
expenditure. We also fully endorse the following recommendations 
of the committee appointed by the University Grants Commission to 
examine the question of rev ision of salaries of teachers in the affiliated and 
constituent colleges :♦ 

(i) There is an urgent need to bridge the existing gap between 
the scales of pay of teachers in the affiliated colleges and those 
obtaining in the university departments. In the inter^ts 
of maintenance of high standards of instruction in the collies, 
it is of the utmost importance that affiliated colleges arc able 
to recruit adequately qualified teachers and retain their 
service. With this aim in view and having regard to the 
existing salary structure in the colleges, the following scales 
of pay may be given for different categoric of college 

♦ It will be necessary to review the scales of pay from time to time keeping in view 
the rising emt of living. 
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teachers : — 

Principal .. Rs. 700-40-1100 

Sr. Lecturer . . Rs. 500-30-800 

Lecturer . . Rs. 300-20-600 

(ii) The number of senior teachers in the grade of Rs. 500-800 
in a college should not normally exceed 50% of the total 
teaching staff of the college. In addition to these senior 
lecturers the university may appoint one or two senior teachers 
in the reader’s grade (Rs. 7CK)-1100) if the colleges are parti- 
cipating in postgraduate teaching on a co-operative basis. 

There is also an urgent need for improving the conditions of service 
of teachers in the universities and the affiliated colleges. We would like 
to stress the need to make the rules for provident fund or pension benefits, 
health services etc., as attractive as those prevailing in the administrative 
and other services, so that those who like to join the academic profess on, and 
|>ossess the necessary ability and training to do so, may freely move towards 
it. As matters arc, many who might have joined the academic profession go 
to other areas of work because of the better salaries and service conditions 
offered by them. 

The provision of residential accommodation to teachers is also a 
matter of great importance. As is well-known, there is an acute shortage 
of housing in the countr>% particularly in the big cities and urban areas. 
Teachers have to pay exorbitant rents for accommodation with a reasonable 
amount of comfort. In the crowded localities and cramped houses wffiere 
they are forced to live, tliere are no opportunities for quiet study. Some 
universities provide residential accommodation to their teachers, but it 
is estimated that staff quarters are at present available only to about 20% 
of the teaching staff (.appendix 24). The provision of staff houses and the 
prospects of a healthy corporate life which it offers w ill be an added attrac- 
tion to the young talented person who wishes to join the teaching profession. 
The residence of teachers on the campus w ill also bring into being a truly 
academic community w'herein close personal contacts between tlie teachers 
and the taught can grow and bear fruit. If it is not possible to earmark 
large funds for the purpose, one way of augmenting the provision of staff 
quarters would be to give loans to teachers on easy terms for building 
hous^ near the university campus. 

We would also welcome a specific provision for study leave or what 
is called ‘sabbatical leave’ for teachers in our universities. This w'ould 
enable teachers to take a year or so from routine work and devote it to 
study and research. The leave could also be utilized for writing books 
and monographs or for undertaking specific research projects. The practice 
of granting sabbatical leave to teachers is quite common in the U.K., and 
the U.S.A. It has, however, to be noted that sabbatical leave is not intended 
for recreational activities but for profession^ w'ork and the leave for this 
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purpose must be confined to deserving cases only. We understand that 
a proposal for introducing sabbatical leave is already under the considera- 
tion of the University Grants Commission. We hope that it would be 
possible to introduce the scheme in the universities and colleges in the 
near future. 

It is not enough to upgrade salaries and to improve the conditions of 
service of the teachers. We have also to ensure that the right persons 
are appointed to teaching jobs. Generally speaking, universities are free to 
appoint their staff and have in most cases a provision for properly constituted 
committees to help them in selecting teachers (Appendix 19). But there 
have been three serious departures from this sound principle in recent 
times, viz., (1) in U.P., the U.P. Government has issued an order laying 
down the qualifications of teachers of different categories; (2) in Bihar, 
the State Public Service Commission has been given the responsibility of 
selection of teachers in the State Universities, and (3) the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh through an ordinance dated 24th September, 1964 has 
entrusted the work of selection of various categories of teachers to the State 
Public Service Commission. We are of the view that it is a necessary part 
of the universities’ autonomy that they should have the right to appoint 
their teachers. It is, however, expected that the authorities concerned 
will act with a high sense of responsibility in this matter and will eschew 
parochial considerations of any kind. 

Most universities have laid down the minimum qualifications for the 
appointment of teachers (Appendix 15). Lecturers arc generally required 
to have a first or second class Master’s degree, readers some research 
experience or teaching experience or published work in addition to a good 
academic background and professors high academic c|ualifications with 5 
to 10 years of teaching experience, ability to guide and conduct research 
and reputation for scholarship. It is true that rules cannot be applied in a 
rigid way. But, on the whole, it would be a distinct advantage to have 
fairly well defined rules for the guidance of selection committees. In the 
case of the affiliated colleges, the right to make appointments generally 
vests with the management,. One notable exception is Bihar where there 
is a university committee which makes appointments to colleges. For 
various reasons we feel that it would be a distinct advantage to appoint 
one or two experts from the university on the selection committees of the 
colleges. 

A suggestion which has been put forward in recent years is that 
university teachers should have some orientation in the technique of teach- 
ing. Following the traditions in some of the western countries, the present 
practice in our country is that while school teachers are required to have 
taken some training in pedagogy, in the case of a college or university 
lecturer it is normally regarded as sufficient that he has taken the necessary 
academic degree. Recent thinking on this question in some countries 
is in favour of university teachers also being introduced to the methodology 
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of teaching. In its absence, it is said that the new teacher will have to 
train himself by a process of trial and error which may take time and create 
difficulties in the initial stages. It is asked : ‘why should young men be given 
no preparation for the difficult work of university lecturing?.’ In Truscott’s 
language “there seems to be no answer to these questions except that 
univereities are amateurish bodies which have never faced up to certain 
elementary facts”. We are generally in agreement with the view that the 
quality of university education cannot be improved without educating the 
teachers. 

There are two problems to which we must find an immediate solution, 
hirst, it has to be recognised that we have in our universities and colleges a 
number of teachers who are not quite fitted by their accomplishments for 
efficient teaching. Secondly, for some time to come in view of the expand- 
ing requirements of various sectors of national development, universities 
and colleges may have to be satisfied with persons of less than outstanding 
ability. If indifferent teachers produce students of only indifferent quality, 
we have to see that indifferent teachers do not persist in their indifference. 
Wc should therefore give these teachers all possible opportunities to improve 
their competence. In other words, proper education of its teachers must 
be recognized by the university as one of its urgent tasks. 

We envisage a system where new teachers will be given orientation 
courses and other teachers would be frequently brought together for re- 
fresher courses, summer schools, seminars, etc. The main aim of the 
refresher course will be to give teachers a better understanding of the basic 
concepts and to strengthen mastery of their subject. No doubt, all of 
them have already studied the subject, but in many cases circumstances 
have conspired to keep them ignorant of modern developments. The 
refresher course offei’S an opportunity to such teacliers to bring their know- 
ledge up-to-date as well as to make rewarding contacts with outstanding 
scholars and scientists in their field. It is thus expected to provide supple- 
mcnlarv' training to the teachers in order to familiarise them with the 
latest advances and for stimulating their interest through meetings with 
eminent pei'sons in the areas of their study. Seminars on the other hand 
aim at strengthening their research interests and encouraging searching 
enquiries in respect of courses and curricula. Equally important is the 
orientation course for the new-comei's. Aluch frustration and incompet- 
ence on their part could be avoided if the univei'sity will organise for all 
such teachers, at a central place, a one-month or two-months course for 
the purpose of introducing them to the right techniques of lecturing, con- 
ducting tutorials, preparing notes, reading etc. We also feel that a greater 
interest on the part of experienced and senior teachers in the junior teachers 
is necessary, apart from the remedies suggested. There is certainly no 
substitute for the catalytic influence that the former can bring to bear upon 
the latter. Many potentially promising careers have been blighted by initial 
set-backs and lost to the university world in tlie absence of such training. 



Many of the measures of improvement suggested, it is clear, depend 
for their implementation on the availability of sufficient number of able 
teachers. In the circumstances facing the country it is, however, doubtful 
whether the mounting pressure of students could be met by requisite ex- 
pansion of the teaching staff. We should therefore like to recommend an 
increasing use of audio-visual aids such as teaching machines, televisions, 
radio, films, tape-recorders and so on which are being used with great 
success in different parts of the world. We do not envisage a large scale 
mechanisation of teaching as no audio-visual aid can replace able teachers. 
Our search for them will have to continue, but even if our efforts in this 
direction are rewarded, there will be sufficient scope for the utilization of 
audio-visual apparatus. Even in U.K. where the teacher pupil ratio is 1 : 8 
and U.S.A. where it is 1 : 13, their use is widespread. This is due to the 
fact that such media help the university community to have ‘contacts’ with 
master minds which in any country, however advanced it might be, are 
limited. It is also possible to bring into service films, tapes, records etc. 
to assist the teacher himself in his work — to supplement and strengthen — 
his teaching by ‘sight and sound’. Apart from using them in the regular 
classes conducted by educational institutions, their use will be beneficial 
for “correspondence students” whose numbers in India arc likely to in- 
crease rapidly in days to come. Unfortunately, universities and 
-colleges in India are not fully alive or even aware of the significant progress 
that has been made in this field. It would therefore be necessary for a 
central agency like the University Grants Commission to collect and com- 
municate information about various teaching aids to the universities and 
colleges. It would even be desirable for the Commission to organize regular 
exhibitions of such equipment in the universities. 



CHAPTER IX 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 

The problem of the medium of instruction for different stages of edu- 
cation has engaged much attention and provoked a good deal of controversy 
in recent years. Several commissions and committee viz., the Wardha 
Committee or the Zakir Hussain Committee (1937), the Committee on the 
Medium of Instruction at the university stage set up by the Ministry of 
Education under the chairmanship of Dr. Tara Chand (1948), the Univer- 
sity Education Commission (1948-49), the Language Commission (1956), 
the Kunzru Committee appointed by the University Grants Commission 
(1957), the Working Group appointed by the University Grants Commission 
(1959), the Chief Minister’s Conference (1961), the National Integration 
Conference (1961), the National Integration Council (1962) and the Vice- 
Chancellors’ Conference (1962) have considered various aspects of the 
problem. Of these, the report of the U.G.C. Working Group and the pro- 
ceedings of the National Integration Council deserve special mention. 

The Working Group which examined the problems relating to changes 
in the medium of instruction in Indian universities found the following 
situation 

(a) Some universities were changing the medium of instruction to 
the local language. In several universities, students were permitted to 
answer examination papers in the local language. 

(b) One or two universities were considering changing over to Hindi 
even though it was not the regional language. 

(c) In some universities, the change of medium had been brought 
about without adequate preparation. 

(d) In many cases the standard of English had been allowed to 
deteriorate. 

The report of the Working Group stressed the need for improvement 
in the standard of English in the universities even when the medium of 
instruction is changed to an Indian language. It suggested that for technical 
subjects at least it might be advantageous to retain English as the medium 
for some time to come. The Group also suggested that equality of opportu- 
nity being one of the most important considerations for all-India competi- 
tive examinations, English should continue to be the medium for these 
examinations or all the languages of India and Englbh should be permitted 
to be used as media. The report further drew attention to the importance 
of inter-university communication all over the country and sugg^ted that 
for some time to come at least such communication should be through 
English. 
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The National Integration Council re-affirmed the conclusions set 
out in the statement issued by the National Integration Conference in 
October, 1961 to the effect that the regional languages were bound to re- 
place English as the medium of instruction and that in such a situation 
there would be need for a link language which ultimately could be Hindi, 
But since Hindi, like any other regional language, would take some time 
for its development, English could continue to play this part. The Council 
desired that implementation of the policy in this respect should be more 
purposeful and that care should be taken by universities to ensure that the 
transition was made without harm being done to the quality of education. 
The Council also laid stress on the importance of teaching English as a 
compulsory subject, not only in the transitional period but even after its 
replacement by regional languages as the media of instruction. 

We considered it essential to make an enquiry in regard to the medium 
of instruction to have the up-to-date position ascertained. The replies 
received from 49 universities and 4 institutions deemed to be universities 
under Section 3 of the U.G.C. Act are summarised as under ;- 

(a) English is the medium of instruction at the post-graduate level 
in all non-language subjects in almost all the universities, the only excep- 
tions being the S.N.D.T. Women’s University which has Gujarati and 
Marathi as the media for the Master’s Course in Arts and the Varanaseya 
Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya where the medium is Hindi and Sanskrit. In 
the Universities of Agra, Jabalpur, Rajasthan, Saugar and Vikram, the 
medium of instruction at the postgraduate level is English or Hindi in 
certain subjects. In the Allahabad, Banaras, Gorakhpur and Jadavpur 
Universities although the medium of instruction is English, candidates are 
given the option to answer examination papers in Hindi or the regional 
language in certain subjects. 

(b) English is the medium of instruction and examination in almost 
all the universities for professional courses like law, education, agriculture, 
veterinary science, engineering, technology, medicine etc. 

(c) In the undergraduate Arts courses, the medium of instruction is 
English in 18 universities, Hindi in 8, Gujarati with option to use other 
languages in 2 and English or Hindi or a regional language in 16 universities. 
For the undergraduate course in Science, the medium of instruction is 
English in 24 universities, Hindi in 7, Gujarati with provision to use other 
languages in 1 and English or Hindi or a regional language in 1 1 universities. 

It is apparent from the above that, by and large, English continues 
to be the chief medium of instruction of university education. Some 
universities have changed over to Hindi or a regional language at particular 
stages or permit their use in examinations. It is doubtful whether th^c 
changes have been brought about after due preparation. It is also not 
clear if these universities have fully satisfied themselv^ about the dcsirabi- 
litiy of the change from the academic point of view. 
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It seems to us that decisions in this regard have often been arrived at 
on non-academic considerations and a narrow view being taken of the role 
of English in higher education. The question of a change in the medium 
should be decided primarily, if not solely, in the interest of educational 
values. While other factors may be taken into account before a judgment 
is made, we would stress that in no case should a change in the medium of 
instruction involve loss of quality. In fact, we would go to the extent of 
saying that a change is justified only when the university is confident of 
raising standards by so doing. It is too often forgotten that academic 
matters have to be determined chiefly in terms of academic principle and 
we overlook them at our peril. 

In almost all the states in India the medium of instruction up to the 
secondary stage is today the regional language, with a limited number of 
schools continuing to instruct in English. It has been argued in this con- 
nection that the mother tongue is the most suitable medium through which 
children could be taught. While this position could be accepted and also 
supported in view of the comparatively better preparation that preceded 
adoption of the regional language, standards have been adversely affected 
by its introduction at the university stage in the absence of a similar readi- 
ness. It is also to be noted that switching over to the regional language 
at the univereity stage calls for a greater amount of preparation than at the 
school stage, in view of two factors. Firstly, in any subject at the university 
stage, the area of pertinent knowledge to be covered is very large, including 
as it docs a consideration of world thinking and research. Secondly, the 
technology of knowledge in the university differs widely from the one used 
in the schools, as the univei^ity student is expected to acquire considerable 
knowledge by independent reading of books and journals. One is likely 
to be a poor graduate if his access was to only one or two books. 

In the absence of a planned approach, a situation may arise in the 
universities which is neither favourable to the regional language nor to 
English as the medium of instruction. In the circumstances, acquisition 
of out-dated knowledge by the students isolated from current trends of 
thought becomes a real threat. The experience of the Osmania University 
for nearly a quarter of a century^, using Urdu as medium of instruction is 
certainly enlightening. In spite of an army of translators, with no apparent 
shortage of funds, these efforts were not crowned with success, and eventually 
were given up. Unless an Indian language has grown upto its full stature, 
with a good literature in scientific and other subjects, the move for its 
acceptance as the medium of instruction immediately would be a retrograde 
step. It is true that in Japan, Japanese is the sole language in universiti^ 
and the Japanese were faced with a problem silmilar to ours in the beginning 
of the century and they retained their mother tongue and translated into 
the Japanese literature the necessary scientific works. All the official 
languages of India arc phonetic and, therefore, far ahead of and better 
than an ideographic language like the Japanese, but Japan did not have the 
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advantage that India has, namely an ability to read, write, speak and under- 
stand a world language like English. Moreover Japan had only one 
language for the whole country. If the Japanese were placed in circimi- 
stances similar to ours, they would not have perhaps given up their know 
ledge of the European languages, and introduced Japanese on such a large 
scale. Furthermore, even today, the intellectual elite in Japan speak and 
understand English and German, and English is a compidsory subject of 
study in schools and universities. 

No one will question the right of universities to introduce any langu- 
age as the medium of instruction which they consider to be educationally 
sound. But what is not so apparent is that the medium should be 
changed without proper and careful planning. The following conditions 
have, in our opinion, to be satisfied before a change is contemplated. 

First, there must be competent teachers in sufficient numbers for teaching 
the different subjects through the new' medium. It should also be possible to 
provide a sufficient number of good books and reference books and journals 
in these languages. The university should take steps to translate into the 
regional language text-books in English which are read in the pre-univer- 
sity and the first year of the three-year degree course. This should be 
done as a preparation for the eventual change-over from English. If this 
work is done slowly, carefully, and according to plan, the books that will 
be available in the regional language are likely to be good books, well 
written and well illustrated, w'hich will effectively replace the books written 
in English. Unfortunately, the impatience and zeal of the protagonists 
of the regional language are not always matched by their efforts to initiate 
the steps required for bringing about the, change. 

Secondly, where the medium of instruction changes from the school to 
the university or from the under-graduate to the post-graduate stage, w^e 
have to ensure that students do not suffer as a result. If, for example, 
a university has the regional language as the medium of instruction in 
the pre-university course and English for the undergraduate courses, the 
student should be given a sound training in English during the pre-university 
year so that he can follow the lectures delivered in the class and also supple- 
ment them by private study. 

Thirdly, the far-reaching consequences of a change in the medium have 
to be taken into account before any replacement is thought of or effected. 
It would be desirable to undertake some experimental studies concerning 
the relative performance of students who have studied through the English 
medium and others who have not. Tests should be carried out to ascertain 
whether those receiving instruction in the regional language or Hindi 
show better knowledge of their subjects and arc able to write more 
intelligently on them than those who receive instruction in English. Our 
investigations have shown that in some instances this was definitely not the 
case, that the best students elect English as their medium of instruction 
and the standard of attainment among them was therefore much 
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higher than among the others. This was noticeably the case at Banaras 
Hindu University. 

Even when the medium of instruction is changed to the regional 
language, it will be necessary to provide for the imparting* of an adequate 
knowledge of English. English is a great integrating factor, both for unity 
in India and for access to world literature in many subjects of science, 
technology etc., in which new discoveries are taking place every year. A 
fair knowledge of English is therefore essential for the student to have 
contacts with a wide range of reading material. There can be no doubt 
that in its absence libraries are bound to lose much of their usefulness and 
our students will not be able to profit by the advances being made in the 
different disciplines. It is profitable to recall here what was said on this 
subject by the University Education Commission. “English, however, 
must continue to be studied. It is a language which is rich in literature — 
humanbtic, scientific and technical. If under sentimental urges we should 
give up English, we would cut ourselves off from the living stream of ever- 
growing knowledge. Unable to have access to this knowledge, our standards 
of scholarship would fast deteriorate and our participation in the world 
movements of thought would become negligible. Its effects would be dis- 
astrous for our practical life, for living nations ust move with the times and 
must respond quickly to the challenge of their surroundings. English is 
the only means of preventing our isolation from the w^orld, and we will act 
unwisely if we allow ourselves to be enveloped in the folds of a dark curtain 
of ignorance.*” The Review Committee on Englbh appointed by U.G.C. 
also has expressed a similar view'. It says, “The pupil must learn the 
language well enough to be able to read books in English in his subjects 
of study. Even if he does not specialise to any very high degree, he will 
find it necessary to read books, journals, reports, etc., on his subjects in 
English. Further, he should be able to read non-specialised, non-academic 
books in English, because even now' no Indian language is in a position to 
replace English as India’s “window' on the world”.** 

English will further provide a common link for inter-university 
communication and contacts not only within India but also between India 
and other countries. A student or teacher, w'ho wants to migrate from one 
university to another, would be able to do so only if instruction is provided 
through a common medium or, in its absence, if there is a link language 
which could be easily understood at all places. Universities cannot grow 
as isolated centres of learning. It is, therefore, a matter of the utmost im- 
portance that there is a healthy interchange of ideas and exchange of 
students and teachers between universities. As the late Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru pointed out in his address at the Vice-Chancellors’ Con- 
ference, 1962, “I have little doubt that the medium would ultimately be the 
regional language which is good for the student undoubtedly, but that 

* Report of the University Education Commission, p. 325. 

*♦ Report of tlic English Review Committee, p. 7, 
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creates a certain difficulty about the universities not becoming quite isolated 
from each other. That is a grave danger. Now, how should they keep 
contacts, for professors to be exchanged, and students also? That is a vital 
matter because it would be highly dangerous and harmful and will come in 
the way of progress if there are not these contacts. Now the contacts, so 
far as language is concerned, can apparently only be, as we are constituted 
today, either through Hindi or English. At the present moment they are 
in English; it is admitted, and even if the change takes place, it will probably 
be some time before those contacts are fully in Hindi, but anyhow Hindi 
and English are the two link languages which should, I think, exist both on 
practical considerations and other*.*’ 

The indispensability of English as a language of intercourse between 
universities in different parts of the world is another aspect which has to be 
kept in mind. It is noteworthy in this connection that even in Russia 
English is taught as a second language in the schools as well as in the 
universities. The academic arguments which have influenced such a real- 
istic country as Russia should convice us too regarding the advantages of 
English. While the world is becoming more and more united on the politi- 
cal, economic, scientific and other planes, we should not do anything tliat 
would destroy unity and make intellectual intercourse impossible between 
one university and another in India and between Indian universities and 
universities abroad. 

It is, therefore, obvious that in our situation some type of bilingualism 
is inevitable and that every student should acquire an adequate knowledge 
of English at the secondary stage as well as at the university stage**. It 
has to be made sure that the stage at which students start reading English 
and the methods employed at different stages to teach English are suitable. 
In this connection, the special methods which have been evolved recently 
for teaching English as a foreign language are worthy of note. A greater 
emphasis will have to be placed on the teaching of English language as a 
tool of knowledge as distinguished from its teaching as literature. This 
will also require the training of teachers in sufficient numbers in the 
technique of teaching English as a language. The universities should take 
active steps for utilising the facilities provided in this behalf by such insti- 
tutions as the Central Institute of English at Hyderabad. Also it will be 
desirable to institute an optional group in the English M.A. course to meet 
this need. The rather out-of-date techniques of teaching languages in our 
universities will have to be given up and use made of modern techniques 
and equipment which have been developed in recent times in different 
centres of advanced study and research in this field. 

The university student’s ability to understand and use the English 

♦ Vice-Chancellors’ Conference, 1962-Report, p. 44. 

•* It would be a distinct advantage to use technical words translated into the regional 
langus^es simultaneously with international tcrminolc^ at the school stage and in the 
prc-univmity course. 
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language is, in our view, so essential for the maintenance of standards that 
a high priority has to be given to its teaching in our academic progranunes. 
It is a matter of regret that its value is often under-rated by the prota- 
gonists of the regional and national languages without realising that 
there is no inherent antagonism between the two and that our language 
could only benefit by their association with English. Another major 
difficulty in the way of teaching of the English language is the paucity of 
competent teachers. We think that the situation could be remedied to 
some extent by organizing refresher courses and summer institutes for the 
existing teachers on a large scale and by increasingly utilizing equipment 
which have been specially devised for language teaching. 

The importance and urgency of this problem has not yet been fully 
appreciated by the universities and colleges. While the interest shown by 
some institutions in strengthening and modernising their English teaching 
is commendable, much more remains to be done in this direction. It is 
also necessary to impress upon those universities and colleges which have 
not so far shown a real awareness of the useful role which English can play 
in the furtherance of their studies and research that continued inaction is 
bound to result in a weakening of their academic standards. 



CHAPTER X 


EXAMINATION REFORM 

Successive education commissions and committees have emphasized 
the need for examination reform and suggested specific measures towards 
this end. The University Education Commission recognising the chronic 
nature and magnitude of the problem, went so far as to say “We are 
convinced that if we are to suggest any single reform in university education, 
it should be that of the examinations”.* The Commission recommended 
the introduction of new methods of objective testing, measurement and 
appraisal, to be supplemented by the essay type of examination after 
minimising the outstanding defects of the latter viz., the subjectivity and the 
consequent inaccuracy of marking. The Secondary Education Commission 
1952 expressed the view that “All circumstances conspire today to put an 
undue and unnatural emphasis on examinations, specially the external 
examinations and they have come to exercise a restricting influence over 
the entire field of Indian education to such an extent as almost to nullify its 
real purpose”.** The Commission suggested far-reaching changes in 
the structure of both internal and external examinations such as a reduction 
in the number of examinations, minimization of the element of subjectivity 
in the essay type examinations, introduction of objective tests and main- 
tenance of school records. 

The University Grants Commission also appointed an expert com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Shri S.R. Dongerkery in September, 
1957 to examine the problems connected with examination refonn- The 
Committee rightly took the view that “Examination is an aspect of the 
educational process which is intimately linked with its other important 
aspects — teaching and learning — and that teaching, learning and exami- 
nation actually constitute a unity of functions. Teaching as well as 
learning are bound to be affected by a defective examination system since 
both are dominated by the objectives that govern examinations”.* The 
Committee recommended an improvement of admission procedures, 
institution of tutorials and seminars, continuous assessment of students, 
holding of seminars and conferences, use of methods of evaluation other 
than the essay type and research in regard to both the educational and 
technical aspects of examination. 

Our system of examinations is closely related to our practice of laying 
down the syllabus of study in a subject. Since there is, by and large, an 
insistence on prescribing a syllabus in as detailed a manner as possible in 

♦ Report of the University Education Clommission — ^Volume 1,48-49, p. 328. 

•* Report of the Secondary Education Commi^on — p. 146. 

* Report on Examination Reform p. 1. 
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many universities, there is not much scope for the teacher to arrange 
materials in his subject and to organize his teaching in his own way. The 
syllabus, again, encourages the habit of memorisation, as also the tendency 
to resort to notes and guides because of the repetition of similar questions 
in successive examinations. It is therefore essential to experiment with 
methods of teaching of a given “paper” or course, and demanding from 
students and teachers alike, a flexible approach to examinations. 

It is not necessary to pjoint out that apart from the academic aspect 
of the question, examinations have three important functions to faifil. 
Firstly, the assessment made by universities of the performance of students 
indicates to the world outside, including employing agencies, the competence, 
worth and attainments of students on their completing various courses of 
study. Secondly, it is a measurement of the development of the student 
himself as a result of the educational process through which he has passed 
in the university. Thirdly, it indicates to other universities and professional 
institutions the suitability or otherwise of the student for entrance to and 
instruction in different areas of study and training. All these, no doubt, 
require on the part of the universities an appreciation of the crucial 
importance of the role of the examinations and of the need to conduct them 
with the utmost sense of responsibility, care and competence. Unless this 
is done, an incorrect picture will be presented of the student to the outside 
world, to himself and to other educational institutions. If these facts are 
fully borne in mind by the universities, many of the flaws and drawbacks 
that now characterize the examination system would be rectified and steps 
taken to defend it against them. 

In view of these considerations and the weighty pronouncements 
which we have already referred to, the reform of examinations has become 
a matter of great urgency in our universities. We therefore feel that it is 
necessary to deal briefly with a few aspects of the question and sugg^t 
how some of the difficulties could be met. 

One difficulty in this regard pertains to the internal evaluation of the 
work done by a student during the course of his study. The UGG 
Committee on ‘Examination Reform’ had recommended the desirability 
of periodically testing students and of maintaining a record of the assess- 
ments made. It had also suggested that the work of the student should be 
regularly evaluated and some credit given for it in the final examination. 
A number of universities e.g., Agra, Andhra, Annamalai, Banaras, 
Baroda, Delhi, Jadavpur, Panjab, Patna, Poona, Rajasthan, S.V. Vidya- 
peeth, Vikram and Visva-Bharati have introduced sessional work and 
some of them take this into account in the final examination. It appears, 
that this practice is not common in all the faculties and there are some 
universiti^ which have it for professional courses only. One or two 
universities had to abandon the experiment, as it was not working properly. 
It was found that in some of the affiliated colleges attempts were sometimes 
made to raise the value of the sessional work with a view to improving the 
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position of their candidates in the final examination. We feel, however, 
that internal assessment has great potentialities and it should not be beyond 
our ingenuity to solve this problem. It has to be understood that the main 
purpose of introducing sessional work for students is not to evolve a fool- 
proof system of evaluation but to persuade the student to apply himself 
regularly to his work. As matters stand, it is only during the last two or 
three months of the year prior to the final examination that students work 
seriously. We have therefore to see that this attitude of indifference 
leading to shallow knowledge is discouraged and students are encouraged 
to apply their minds regularly to their studies. 

How shall we increase the reliability of internal sessional evaluation ? 
One suggestion which has been put forward is that for the candidates of 
each institution the internal marks should be scaled to the same mean and 
standard deviation. Some such procedure is necessary, since the standards 
of evaluation in different institutions whll usually show large differences. 
Without scaling, the combined percentage may well be less trustworthy 
than the external marks alone. Some other suggestions have also been 
made to us, for example, that teachers who are found guilty of inflating 
the internal marks should be debarred from all remunerative work of the 
university or that colleges which have a tendency to over-rate their students 
should be taken out of the scheme. We are, however, aware of the 
difficulties in putting these into practice. 

Even if it is not possible to add marks of internal tests to the final 
examination, other kinds of importance can be given to them. It is not 
necessary to assume that if sessional marks are not added to the final score 
of the candidate, students will not do their home assignments and exercises 
seriously. It would be equally unsatisfactory to exclude information about 
a candidate’s performance, as this record is as valuable as the marks obtained 
by him in the final examination. It has been therefore suggested that 
each student should be supplied with his marks in the final examination 
together with a comprehensive record of his internal assessment and 
other kinds of proficiency. The ranking of a student may be on the 
basis of his performance in the final university examination, but he may be 
given along with his diploma, a certificate from the institution attended by 
him indicating the marks obtained in the internal tests etc. Apart from 
discouraging the institutions to exaggerate their marks, this record will 
also be useful as a comprehensive statement of the student’s achievement. 
The college certificate together wfith the university diploma would give his 
prospective employers a better insight into his attainments and ability. 

Another alternative would be to use objective tests for the purpose 
of internal assessment. We do not wish to enter into a detailed discussion 
of the relative merits and demerits of the objective type and the essay type 
of examination, but one great advantage of the objective test is that the 
subjective element is almost totally absent. Out of a number of alternative 
which are given to each question the candidate has to mark one which is 
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the best in his judgement. Such answers give the same total score, and 
do not depend on the mood or prejudices of individual examiners. The 
use of objective tests will not only make internal assessment more reliable 
but will also ensure speed, economy, and efficiency. The tests can be 
administered easily and the scoring is also quick. Their use will further 
reduce the quantum of correctional work which has become a nightmare 
to many of our teachers. 

While objective tests can be used for specific purposes, such as 
admission of students or the evaluation of their sessional work, they cannot 
in our view replace the advantages of the essay type examinations. To- 
gether with the application of objective tests in internal evaluation, we 
should therefore also strive to improve the reliability and validity of the 
essay type examination. 

Ideally a sound examination system must satisfy two important 
conditions. It must be valid i.e., it ought to measure some definite attain- 
ment which is required to be measured. The test of validity is a close 
correspondence between the examination score of the candidate and his 
true worth. The examination must also be reliable i.e., it ought to measure 
with accuracy whatever it is expected to measure. The first test of 
reliability is that if the scripts are examined by two different examiners, 
there should not be any difference in evaluation. The second test consists 
in the candidate getting the same mark on tw'o similar papers in the same 
examination. 

Our aim should be to remove the sources of error from the present 
method of examination instead of replacing it by some other method wffiich 
may prove to be equally unsatisfactory. Even the critics of the essay type 
examination agree that it offers a unique opportunity to the student to 
express himself freely, to analyse and organize his thoughts and the available 
material. Another asset of the essay type examination is that it provides 
scope for the exercise of creativity and imagination. If students learn by 
memorising or answer questions in a stereotyped way, both students and 
teachers are to blame for it. There is also no assurance that in an objective 
type of examination, students will not become after some time, ‘test-\vise*. 
The greatest shortcoming of our present arrangements is that we place 
too much reliance on a single measurement of the students’ performance. 
We therefore feel that there should be a judicious combination of the various 
methods of evaluation to suit particular conditions and purposes and that 
both the internal and the external examinations and the objective and the 
written type of examinations could be suitably combined. 

In recent yeai'S there has been much discussion on the relative merits 
of internal and external examinations. It has been suggested that, for a 
variety of reasons, the ‘‘credit system” in vogue in American universities 
is superior to the system of holding formal written examinations, as practised 
in British and Indian universiti^. It seems to us that a controversy of 
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this kind do^ not pay sufficient attention to the fact that a mere change 
over from one set of techniques to another set of rigid techniques may 
prove equally unsatisfactory. It cannot be over-stressed that all techniques 
are subject to inherant weaknesses of their own and being instruments can 
be abused. 

It is, however, true that a most serious deficiency of the present 
examination system in India is that it tends to test the capacity of the student 
to reproduce facts and figures rather than his educational development. 
Whether one adopts a system of internal evaluation or external examina ions, 
what needs to be ensured is that the questions put to the students find 
out whether they have benefitted from their studies and are capable of 
applying what they have learned to new situations. In other words, the 
questions have to be ‘problem oriented.’ No educational purpose is served 
by setting questions designed to elicit descriptive or analytical information 
which can be mechanically learned by the student, as so often is the case 
in our universities. 

Some universities have two to three examinations including the final 
examination under the three-year degree course. A view is held in 
certain quarters that the number of annual examinations should be reduced 
to make more time available for teaching and also to enable universities 
and colleges to offer continuous instruction. We however think that the 
annual examinations have some merits. First, they afford an early 
opportunity to teachers to ascertain how students are progressing and to 
identify their weak points as well as their suitability for further studies. 
Secondly, they reveal to the students the point at which they stand and also 
act as an incentive to apply their niinds to their studies. Thirdly, it is 
difficult to visualize how the old system of testing students by means of 
one comprehensive examination at the end of the course could be considered 
equitable in a situation of rapidly growing dimensions of knowledge. In 
the changed circumstances of today, it seems reasonable that universities 
should think of arranging examinations in parts and space them 
conveniently. 

The report on ‘Examination Reform’ to which a reference has been 
made earlier, has also analysed the technical problems connected with 
examinations such as the problem of marking, scaling, classification of 
students etc. and offered valuable suggestions to remedy some of the defects 
inherent in the present system. It is well-known that the question papers 
set at university examinations have a number of defects such as the poor 
sampling of content, ambiguity, generality and lack of standard answers. 
The most disconcerting feature is that the paper setters do not devote 
sufficient time to the framing of questions. We feel that a very important 
requirement of a paper is that it should be related to well-defined objectives. 
In this connection we would draw attention to the report of the four 
seminars organised by the University Grants Commission under the leader- 
ship of Dr. B.S. Bloom of the University of Chic^o published under the 
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title ‘Evaluation in Higher Education*. The report lists a number of 
possible objectives for various Arts and Science subjects at the under- 
graduate level, followed by a few illustrative examination problems to yield 
evidence of the student’s attainment of the objectives and behaviours. An 
illustrative statement in respect of objectives in chemistry and political 
science at the undergraduate level is attached as Appendix 25. 

We consider a balanced paper to test various objectives such as recall 
of knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis and evalu- 
ation, rational and necessary. The questions should also define precisely 
the direction and scope of the answers desired. The candidate should not 
be left to guess what is in the mind of the examiner. Far more attention 
needs to be given not only to the choice and design of questions, but to 
the number of questions necessary to sample effectively a given area of 
knowledge. The practice of allowing easy optional questions also needs 
reconsideration. Another abuse which needs remedying is the convention 
that questions included in the previous year’s examinations will not be 
repeated. 

Steps will have to be taken to ensure uniformity in evaluation. The 
paper-setter should prepare a tentative outline of answers. If he does so, 
it will reveal to him weaknesses present in the structure of the questions 
themselves and enable him to correct them prior to the issue of the paper. 
The outline of answers should indicate clearly the main points to be 
considered by the examiner and the value attached to them. This should 
be supplied to all examiners working under the direction of a head examiner. 
Some of the Boards of Secondary Education have already adopted the 
practice of holding seminars and workshops for paper-setters, where the 
principles of paper construction are examined and discussed. This 
excellent practice should be extended to university examinations. 

The question of combining marks obtained by a student in different 
subjects is also important. The present practice of combining them to 
get an absolute total is incorrect, as the final ranking of a student is affected 
by the average marks in a subject as well as by the spread of marks. If we 
combine marks in two subjects say chemistry^ and mathematics and marks 
in chemistry vary from 30 to 60 while marks in mathematics from 5 to 95, 
the result will be that mathematics will receive three times the weight of 
chonistry. In effect, we shall be evaluating the performance of the 
student on his mathematics rather than his chemistr>^ It is therefore 
necessary that marks arc brought to a common mean and standard 
deviation before they are combined. 

The pr^ent methods employed in moderating examination results 
are not in keeping with recognized statistical procedures. It is true that 
some d^erving students fail on account of the vagaries of the examinations 
but awarding of grace marks is not a good corrective measure. One of 
the sugg^tions which hs^ been put forward in recent years is to calculate 
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the probability of passing and to pass all students above an approved limit. 
Thus in an examination consisting of three subjects where the minimum 
pass marks in each subject is 36 out of 100, the passing probability of a 
student securing 36, 36 and 36 marks would be 16 per cent, assuming the 
standard error of marking in each subject to be 5. Since according to 
university rules a student getting pass marks in all the subjects is declared 
to have passed the examination, all students who have a passing probability 
of 16 per cent or more should pass. For example, a student securing 43, 
43 and 31 marks would pass while another student securing 40, 39 and 32 
would fail, as the passing probability is 16 per cent in the case of the former 
and 15 per cent in the case of the latter. This method of moderating results 
will not add much to the work of examination departments as the cases 
for review in a university examination are not likely to be many and the 
probabilities can be computed easily with some practice.* 

The time taken in some university examinations is also excessive 
and needs energetic action on the part of the university authorities. In 
one university the results of the ^^^arch-April examination, we were told, 
do not become available till August or September and thereafter it takes 
some months for admissions to be made. A more or less similar situation 
prevails in a few other universities also. As a result, a considerable part 
of the student’s time is wasted in waiting for the declaration of his exami- 
nation results. The teaching time available to the colleges and depart- 
ments is also reduced. The period between the declaration of examination 
results and the deadline fixed by the universities for admission is so short 
that students cannot plan their future education calmly and carefully. 
Many students rush to the universities instead of going to more suitable 
institutions of learning, because they find, largely due to paucity of time, 
that it is difficult to secure admission to alternative courses. One of the 
causes for such a state of affairs is the continued use of obsolete methods 
of tabulation and analysis of marks. We feel that the time has come to 
introduce mechanical methods for these purposes. 

Another reason for delay is related to the widespread evil of examinei'S 
being asked to undertake the evaluation of very large numbers of answer 
books at a time. As examination wurk also brings an additional income 
to the teachers, there has come into being in the universities a scramble 
for the spoils of examination wurk. Instances have come to our notice of 
teachers receiving rather shocking numbers of answer papers from different 
institutions (estimates of the actual number have differed). Such teachers, 
apart from damaging their own teaching and research are also unable to 
pay enough attention to the work of evaluation itself. W e feel that in the 
interest of maintenance of standards universities should lay dowm clearly 
the maximum number of answer books that a teacher may take for valuation 
during a year, either from his own university or from outside. 

♦ Marks should be arran^d in a descending order f5r working out pacing probabilities 
from tabloi given in ‘Three studio ia Examination Technique’ by I>. H.J. Taylor. 



CHAPTER XI 


COLLEGES 

The spectacular increase in the enrolment of students in the 
universities is also reflected in the rise in the number of affiliated and other 
colleges in the country during the last decade. The number (excluding 
colleges under the Intermediate Boards) rose from 851 in 1953-54 to 2,111 
in 1963-64, an incrcsase of approximately 2.5 times. A break-up of these 
figures according to type of management is given below : 


Year 

Total number of University 
colleges colleges 

Private 

colleges 

Government 

colleges 

1953-54 

851 

108 

513 

230 

1954-55 

912 

104 

567 

241 

1955-56 

1004 

110 

621 

273 

1956-57 

1107 

115 

687 

305 

1957-58 

1171 

97 

752 

322 

1958-59 

1252 

97 

813 

342 

1959-60 


Not available 


1960-61 

1537 

99 

1027 

411 

1961-62 

1783 

107 

1223 

453 

1962-63 

1938 

133 

1333 

472 

1963-64 

2111 

128 

1485 

498 

It is apparent from the above table that 

expansion has been more 

rapid in respect of private colleges than in 

government 

or university 

colleges. Enrolment in colleges increased about threefold 

from 1950-51 

to 1960-61; 

from 3.73 lakhs in 1950-51, it increased to 6. 

34 lakhs in 

1955-56 and 

to about 9 lakhs in 

1960-61. By the end of the Third Five 

Year Plan, 

13 lakh students are 

estimated to 

be enrolled 

in colleges in 

India. Affiliated colleges together account for 

nearly 85% of the total 

enrolment of the universities and colleges, as indicated below 

: — 

Year 

Total 

Enrolment 

Enrolment 

Percent^e 


enrolment 

in univ. 

in the 

in 


in the 

deptts./ 

affiliated 

affiliated 


universities 

colleges 

colleges 

colleges 


and colleges 




1961-62 

9,80,380 

1,38,800 

8,41,580 

85.8 

1962-63 

10,82,666 

1,63,493 

9,19,173 

84.9 

1963-64 

11,84,697 

1,71,665 

10,13,032 

85.5 
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It is a highly significant fact that out of 1 .2 million students in the 
universities and colleges more than 1 million are enrolled in the affiliated 
colleges. M.A. and M.Sc. enrolment between the affiliated colleges and 
teaching departments of universities is in the ratio of 3 : 4 approximately. 
Again, of 68,634 teachers (including tutors and demonstrators) teaching at 
university level, 57,112 or over 83% were teaching in affiliated colleges 
in 1963-64. These facts show what an important position colleges occupy 
in the field of university education. It further follows that high standards 
of teaching and learning cannot be maintained in the field of higher 
education unless the quality of these colleges is substantially improved. 
This point has been repeatedly stressed in the annual reports of the 
University Grants Commission. The report for 1962-63,* for example, 
states : ‘*The quality of university education in India will largely 
depend on the standards maintained by colleges, and unless it is made 
possible for them to improve their staff, equipment, libraries, laboratories 
and other facilities, no real improvement of university education will be 
possible.’* While the importance of colleges in any attempt to raise 
quality of education cannot be ignored, they appear to have so far received 
only a low priority in the various schemes of development sponsored by the 
University Grants Commission. This, it is understood, has been largely 
due to the paucity of funds placed at the disposal of the Commission. 

The Commission has initiated some schemes for assisting colleges to 
improve their physical facilities and personnel, in accordance with the 
regulations framed under Section 2 (f) of the U.G.C. Act. A list of 
colleges has been drawn up which fulfil certain minimum conditions and 
are eligible to receive assistance from the Commission. But assistance has 
generally been limited to the prescribed grants under the three-year 
degree course scheme and to an overall ceiling of Rs. 1 . 5 lakhs for other 
schemes such as non-resident students’ centres, hobby workshops, hostels, 
staff quarters, extension of libraries and laboratories, purchase of books and 
equipment etc. Grants for the development of postgraduate departments 
in Humanities and the Basic Sciences have also been provided to some 
of the colleges. Thus the total assistance available to the colleges for their 
development programmes has been of a limited order. A sum of 
Rs. 81,82,029 only was paid to the colleges during the year 1962-63 under 
the schemes listed above as against Rs. 4,11,68,178 paid to the universiti^ 
towards the appointment of additional staff and the provision of essential 
physical and academic facilities. The inadequacy of these funds becomes 
apparent when account is taken of the large number of colleges and the 
fact that more than 85% of the university population in India are enrolled 
in them. 

No doubt, there are some well established colleges which have been 
in ^istence for more than a century. These include colleges set up by 
State Governments (formerly Provincial Governments) and missionary 

♦ Report of the University Grants Commisnon l%2-63 p. 19. 



institutions both of which had at their disposal ample resources. The 
government colleges were able to apjx>int on their staff highly qualified 
scholars and scientiste, many of whom were either members of the Indian 
or State Educational Services. The missionary college, on the other hand, 
could obtain a number of dedicated people from western countries, many 
of whom brought with them not only great competence but also the goodwill 
and support of a number of educational societies. Most of the government 
and missionary colleges offered residential facilities as an int^ral part of 
their educational system. They were thus well endowed to impart edu- 
cation of a high order. It was therefore not surprising that th^e colleges 
produced some fine types of students whose potentialities could flower into 
impressive and useful careers in later life. It is, however, true that today 
even these colleges are unable to maintain the old standards which made 
them renowned in the past. If even the good institutions have declined 
in recent years, it is not surprising that other colleges have deteriorated 
much more. 

Every year a number of colleges come into being without any thought 
being given to their ability to provide at least a modicum of the requisite 
physical facilities and personnel. They have come up under various 
circumstances including political pressure, parochial sentiments, regional 
and caste rivalries etc. While it is certainly far from the intention of 
universities to foster the birth of such colleges, universities are often forced 
by circumstances to protect them after they have come into being. It is 
true that they have to fulfil the conditions laid down by the universities 
before they are permanently affiliated, but the colleges usually take a long 
time over it. Several cases have come to our notice of colleges being 
affiliated to universities in a temporary way almost permanently. We 
have no doubt that one of the most serious inroads into university standards 
is being made by these ‘sub-standard colleges’. Until we are able to ensure 
that colleges are not set up without fulfilling certain essential conditions 
relating to facilities, staff, resources and organisation of studio, the field of 
higher education will continue to contain cesspools capable of contaminating 
large areas in it. 

Another aspect of the problem of sub-standard colleges is linked up 
with the fact that a number of colleges in India do not have adequate 
enrolment to make them a viable economic or intellectual unit. A recent 
study made of this problem in the University Grants Commission has revealed 
that about 15% of the colleges have an enrolment of less than 100 and 
enrolment in nearly 44% of the colleges is less than 300. This situation 
is also related to the larger question of establishment of colleges in various 
parts of the country without taking into account the possibility of utilising 
the existing institutions to admit more students. Unless we use present 
facilities to the fullest extent, we can hardly justify the setting up of large 
numbers of new colleges. 

The University Gr^ts Commission has expressed the view that 
“a reasonably uniform system for this purpose should be introduced in all 
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universities”, and has recommended that “the system followed by the 
Universities of Andhra, Delhi and Madras which seemed the best should 
be brought to the notice of all the other universities for the formula- 
tion of new rules and principles in this regard.” (Appendix 26). The 
following observations of the Committee on Colleges appointed by the 
University Grants Commission, which considered the problem further in 
1963, are noteworthy: “It would be necessary to adhere to certain 
minimum standards and requirements which every new college seeking 
affiliation should fulfil. It would be undesirable to allow institutions 
without adequate facilities to spring up since such institutions bring down 
academic standards and make a negative contribution to the cause of higher 
education. The Committee agreed that before a college is permitted to 
enrol students in a particular course of study, the minimum requirements 
for conducting the course efficiently must be fulfilled. No college should be 
granted affiliation imless the basic requirements relating to staff, library 
and laboratory equipment are provided at the very outset. Development 
grants available from the University Grants Commission could be utilised 
fruitfiilly only by such institutions as fulfilled the minimum requirements. 
It was pKjinted out that since correspondence courses had started function- 
ing, there should be no desperate hurry in establishing new colleges without 
proper equipment and staff”. 

In this connection, we would like to draw attention to the norms and 
other conditions formulated by a Committee of the U.G.C. in regard to 
staff requirements and physical and other facilities which have to be provided 
in colleges if good education is to be imparted by them. (Appendix 33). 
These may, it is suggested, be comrnended to the various universities for 
adoption with reference to proposals for setting up colleges. While such 
measures would go a long way in toning up the affiliated colleges by ensuring 
that affiliation is granted only to colleges which have adequate staff, 
faciliti^ and equipment, there are certain features in the present system of 
affiliation and supervision of colleges on which we would like to add some 
fiirther comments. 

Finit, the power of granting affiliation should be vested in the univer- 
siti^ and not in the state government. The present position in this regard 
in some of the universities is that the chancellor is the final authority for 
granting affiliation in the Universities of Agra and Allahabad, whereas the 
Senate is the final authority in the Banaras, Bhagalpur, Bihar, Burdwan, 
Calcutta, Gauhati, Madras, Magadh, North Bengal, Punjabi, Ranchi, Sri 
Venkat^wara and Vikram Universities. ♦ In the Universiti^ of Bombay, 
Gujarat, Jabalpur, Kamatak, Marathwada, N^pur, Punjab, Saugar, 
S.V. Vidyapeeth and S.N.D.T. Women’s, the proceedings of the Senate 
relating to affiliation of colleges are forwarded to government for final 
orders. Even in cases where the universities are free to determine the 

* In the State universities of Bihar, though the power of affiliation vests with the 
Senate, it has to be approved by the Bihar State Unlvaaity Cbnimlstion. 
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conditions of affiliation, they are not always free to enforce them and are, 
in fact, subjected to many pressures. We are of the opinion that the power 
of affiliating colleges should vest in the universities and there should not 
be any interference or pressure from the state governments or any other 
agency in the exercise of this freedom on the part of the universities. A 
suggestion made to us in this connection that the government should 
declare the number of colleges to be set up during a plan period in advance 
and leave to the universities the task of implementing the programme 
d serves consideration. 

Secondly, the conditions laid down by the universities are often rigid 
on non-essentials. The order of importance is often buildings, equipment, 
men; whereas the reverse order is the right one. If there axe some good, 
keen and able teachers, they will produce better students even in a bam 
than wrong men in fancy buildings. This is not to underrate the im- 
portance of adequate physical amenities for carrying on the work of the 
colleges. As pointed out earlier, certain minimum requirements in this 
behalf, particularly Science equipment and books, have to be satisfied for 
the smooth working of colleges. 

While the colleges should be given as much freedom as possible to 
grow according to their resources and ability, to make experiments and to 
vary their methods, it is the responsibility of the university to see that no 
college is allowed to lower the quality of its education. It is therefore not 
enough for the university to lay down the conditions and to grant affiliation 
on the basis of these conditions and then to dissociate itself from or become 
uninterested in the activities of the college. Much good can accrue from 
bringing the universities and colleges closer together. A recent report 
observes, “The present bond of affiliation is far too tenuous, and the 
colleges, particularly the smaller and more distant ones, cannot acquire 
the feeling of being part in any real sense, of the university. Affiliation, 
from the Latin filius, a son, has the meaning of being adopted as a member 
of the family; but in practice one might suppose it to have come from filus, 
a thread, as though the colleges were connected with the university merely 
by a string. The university fixes the minimum number of teachers, 
often the minimum number of lectures, defines the syllabus for the final 
examination, but often has no real share in the process of education. For 
this reason there is great variation in the quality of undergraduate educa- 
tion, and at its worst it can be very poor indeed. The university needs 
to concern itself much more actively wdth the actual process of under- 
graduate education, and this is a problem wliich the affiliating universities 
have, broadly speaking, not hitherto solved.”* 

In an affiliating situation the weak colleges tend to determine the 
policy of the university in regard to course of study, teaching requirements, 

♦Report of the Committee jointly appointed by the University Grants Commission and 
the Ministry of Education, to consider the question of setting up a university for the north- 
emtem region of India. 
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esaminations etc. The good colleges, which are capable of rising to much 
higher standards arc consequently not allowed to do so. Unless these 
collies, which can do better than the rest, are permitted to go ahead with 
their plans for modernising and improving their academic programmes, 
they will not be in a position to hold on the superior standards indefinitely. 
We, therefore, suggest the following measures for consideration: 

(1) A certain number of good colleges may be given a kind of “auto- 
nomous” status and offered opportunities to experiment with new 
courses of study, methods of teaching, evaluation etc. The 
colleges which are in a position to introduce advanced or up-to- 
date courses in fields in which their sister colleges may not be 
able to do so could be given special permission by the university 
to effect the desired reforms. Again, individual colleges may 
be allowed to adopt their own systems of internal evaluation to 
encourage the students to work regularly, even though other 
colleges may not find this practicable. In regard to teaching 
methods also, there is considerable scope for variety. The 
affiliating universities should be willing to entertain proposals 
for requirements of this kind from the colleges which, after care- 
ful consideration, are in their view capable of such experimenta- 
tion. Unless necessary freedom and flexibility are given to 
individual colleges for awakening intellectual interest and promot- 
ing better education, w^e are afraid that it may not be possible to 
raise standards in the widespread area of collegiate education. 

(2) Special assistance will have to be made available to selected 
colleges which are doing good work. The present policy of 
spreading resources thinly over a wide area is not conducive to 
the pursuit of excellence. Colleges, we feel, have to be built up 
with the same care and consideration as universities are, by 
such agencies as the University Grants Commission and the 
State Governments and greater attention w'ill have to be paid 
to strengthening their programmes and organisation, including 
residential facilities. 

(3) A number of outstanding colleges all over the country should 
be developed in the same way as ‘centres of advanced study’ 
are in respect of postgraduate teaching and research, as models 
for other colleges. These institutions may, inter alia, provide 
op|>ortunities to teachers from other college to participate in 
their activities. They may also be entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of holding periodical refresher courses, summer institutes 
etc., for the benefit of undergraduate teachers. 

(4) We consider it also desirable to set up university colleges or 
centres in selected places. These should be looked upon as 
pace-setters in the field of collegiate education. There are many 



advant£^^ in the establishment of institutions of this kind, the 
most impK)rtant being the possibility of the university itself tak- 
ing a direct interest in them. They should then be in a position 
to command better facilities in the shape of well-equipped 
libraries and laboratories and capable staff. Exchange of 
teachers between the university departments and such colleges 
could also be encouraged with a view to raising the quality of 
their instruction, the inter-action between the two groups pro- 
ducing the requisite dynamism for this purpose, A valuable 
ancillary advantage in the setting up of a university college is 
that it could, in due course, become the nucleus for the establish- 
ment of a new university. The economic and other merits of 
such an approach are obvious. 

(5) In the case of all colleges, assistance will have to be given on a 
much more liberal basis than has been possible hitherto. With 
the increasing incidence of taxation on private fortunes and con- 
sequent drying up of surplus resources, which otherwise could 
have been available for educational development, the responsi- 
bility for financing collegiate education will have to be placed 
squarely on the shoulders of government. We consider the 
system of the central government meeting 90% of the deficit 
of the constituent colleges of the Delhi University as a desirable 
way of dealing with this problem. At present many colleges 
do not either obtain any assistance from their State Governments 
or receive only very limited grants which are often determined 
on an ad hoc basis by government officials. This system will 
have to be rationalised and replaced by a grant-in-aid code which 
will ensure continuity and adequacy of assistance for the colleges 
without subjecting them to control by government. 

(6) It would be a distinct advantage to associate, on a more extensive 
scale than has been the case hitherto, outstanding college 
teachers with the work of various academic bodies in the univer- 
sity such as Boards of Studies, Faculties and Academic Council. 
This will enable the teachers to play an active part in the 
formulation of academic programmes and policy. There 
should also be periodical conferences, seminars and meetings 
where the college and university teachers could come together 
to discuss problems of mutual interest and concern like improve- 
ment of courses, techniques of teaching, programmes of research, 
problems of future development etc. 

(7) Colleges should also be able to invite distinguished scholars and 
scientists from the university and outside for extension lectures, 
seminars etc. to exjx)se students and teachers to their in- 
fluence. Ways and means will have to be evolved to enable 
college students to periodically make use of the r^ources of the 
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university headquarters in the shape of libraries, laboratories, 
etc. and also to participate in its extra-curricular activities. 
Steps have to be taken by the university to bring about frequent 
encounters between the college community and the university 
community. 

No discussion of the problem of improvement of collegiate education 
would be complete without a consideration of the important part that 
salary scales play in attracting and retaining the services of able teachers 
in the colleges. As stated in an earlier part of the report, the 
pK>sition of the universities themselves which offer fairly high salaries, 
is far from satisfactory on account of the constant ‘migration of brains* 
from the universities to non-university institutions. It is evident 
that we have to keep a large number of the gifted and experienced 
teachers in the colleges, if standards in the expanding area of collegiate 
education are to be sustained and strengthened. We are glad to note 
that the University Grants Commission has made a beginning by 
offering assistance towards upgrading the prevailing low salary' scales 
in the colleges. It is understood that upto 1964 about 14,000 teachers 
working in 461 collfeges affiliated to 23 universities received the benefit of 
the revised scales of pay and that during the first 3 years of the current 
plan period the Commission has spent a sum of about Rs. 1 1 crores on 
this project. In view of the large number of teachers involved, this is un- 
doubtedly a costly undertaking and substantial amounts have to be 
deployed to bring about even a small rise in the emoluments of the teachers. 
Funds, however, will have to be found either by the Central Government 
or by the State Governments, if the teachers are to be paid salaries which 
are commensurate with their needs, if not with their attainments. It 
must be understood [that in a highly competitive wage situation, and of 
continually rising cost of living, appeals to the ‘spirit of dedication and 
sacrifice’ etc. on the part of teachers cannot effectively solve the problem. 
It is* therefore imperative that one of the specific items to be included in the 
grants-in-aid code for the colleges must pertain to adequate salary scales 
for the teachers. It will also be necessary to narrow down the wide dis- 
parities which now' prevail between the salaries of the univeisity and 
college teachers to prevent the continual exodus of good teachers from the 
colleges to university departments, thus also affirming that the college 
sector is in no way less important than the university sector. 

A word may also be said finally about the decisive contribution that 
colleges could make to raising standards of university education in our 
country. When we look at the spectacle of milling crowds of students 
‘squeezing* one another on our university campuses, the thought comes to 
us that a college offers a far more favourable opportunity for building up 
a real academic community. In the vastn^ of the university population 
in India, the smallness of the college community is a hopeful sign. For, 
many are the intellectual and spiritual values that o^uld flourish in the more 
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intimate atmosphere of a relatively small cx>llege. There is something 
appalling in the anonymity of the students and teachers in the crowdai 
societies that inhabit the headquarters of many universities, and something 
really refreshing in the personal relationships and intellectual comrade- 
ship that could be cultivated on the college campus. The moral surely 
is that our colleges need not remain as they are but could be turned into 
real assets in the economy of the universities, if efforts are made to uplift 
them from their present position. A programme of this kind can be put 
into action only by careful planning and by a realistic appreciation on 
the part of the universities and government of the significant role college 
can play in the furtherance of higher education. 



CHAPTER XII 


ORGANISATION OF UNIVERSITIES 

In the past few years there has been considerable rethinking, both in 
India and abroad, in regard to the function and organization of the univer- 
sity. In other countries, notably in the United Kingdom and in West 
Germany, new universities are no longer being established as replicas of 
the older universities. The fundamental problem of evolving a suitable aca- 
demic system with an efficient administrative structure is being thought out 
afresh. We believe that a similar exercise of critical examination should 
take place in our own situation. 

Education in India is a State subject and with the exception of 4 
universities, namely, Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi and Visva-Bharati which have 
been established by Acts of Parliament, other universities have been set up 
by Acts of State Legislatures. In recent years, certain institutions of higher 
education have been deemed to be universities under Section 3 of the 
University Grants Commission Act and not established by legblation. We 
have also got Institutes of Technology' for training in engineering and allied 
subjects awarding higher degrees which have been recognized by Parlia- 
ment as institutions of national importance. 

The position is more complicated in the matter of financing universities. 
While grants for the development projects of the universities are the concern 
of the University Grants Commission^ in the case of agricultural education 
and medical education, they are made available by the Ministries of Food 
and Agriculture and Health respectively. In the field of technical educa- 
tion, the All India Council of Technical Education examines first the schemes 
put up by the universities and advises the University Grants Commission 
regarding allocation of funds to them. Thus a unified system of dealing 
with higher education, which is essential for maintenance and coordination 
of standards, is lacking. We are, therefore, of the opinion that only one 
agency, namely the University Grants Commission, should be made res- 
ponsible for the care of higher education in all sectors, with the other agencies 
concerned acting as advisers to the Commission, 

It is widely held that universities, as academic bc^i^ committed to 
the pursuit of truth and to the training of youth, should have a high degree 
of autonomy and should function without control or restraint by any exter- 
nal authority. They should have the freedom to choose their students, to 
appoint their staff, to organise their courses of study and examinations and to 
experiment with new methods of teaching and learning. As Sir Hector 
Hetherington observed in his recent address to the International Association 
of Universities* “It is certain that whatever the formal relation of the 

*Sir Hector Hetherington — University AiOon^, International A»ociation of Universities. 
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university to its environing authority, the greatest achievements of schol^- 
ship and science have been wrought by men who worked by themselv^ 
or in free association with others, or in universities which were in no 
decisive way subject to external control.” While in India, the universities 
enjoy freedom in many of these matters, there are occasions when this 
freedom is threatened. A recent instance is that of the U.P. Grovemment 
issuing an order to the Universities of Allahabad and Lucknow defining 
the qualifications of teachers to be appointed by them. Public and political 
pressures are also sometimes exerted in respect of matters which are the legiti- 
mate concern of the university, as for example, when parents agitate for a 
lower percentage of marks for admission to the university or when universities 
are persuaded to introduce the regional language as the medium of instruc- 
tion. One of the greatest dangers to university autonomy, perhaps, arises 
from some of the methods employed in the election or selection of the 
vice-chancellor. In Bombay, Burdwan, Mysore, Panjab, Punjabi the 
and Sardar Vallabhbhai Universities, vice-chancellors are appointed by 
chancellor, presumably in consultation with the State Government 
concerned. In some universities vice-chancellors are elected by their 
own Senate, for example, in S.N.D.T. Women’s University. In certain 
other universities a committee is appointed consisting of nominees of the 
Senate, Executive Council etc., and they suggest three names to the chancel- 
lor, out of which one is selected by him for the vice-chancellorship. The 
term of office of the vice-chancellor varies from three to six years and in 
some universities the vice-chancellor is also eligible for reappointment. 

It is not a secret that in several states the vice-chancellorship of a 
university has become a matter of patronage or reward for services rendered 
or anticipated. We do not want to suggest any particular method of 
appointing the vice-chancellor as the right one, but the position has to be 
accepted that the first condition of ensuring the proper administration of a 
university is by appointing an able and academically-minded vice-chancel- 
lor, preferably from the universities, as the head of the university and then 
to sec that he is given full supf)ort, authority and scope to do his work. 
Even when the fust condition is satisfied, the second condition is not always 
fulfilled, as situations arc created where the vice-chancellor is powerless 
to act according to his judgment, and is reduced to an ineffective and even 
pitiable figure-head. 

Wc support autonomy not only as a cherished ideal of university 
organisation, but also from the practical view-point that a university can- 
not rise to great heights of academic achievement unless it is left to do its 
work according to its own genius and light. No doubt, freedom lends it- 
self to all kinds of abuses, but it has to be remembered that without acade- 
mic freedom, the life of the mind will be stifled. Scholars and scientists 
understand their functions better than any other persons or agency outside 
the university. It is therefore clear that academic matters must be decided 
by academic people. 
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Sometimes it is suggested that since universities in India have very 
largely to depend on public funds, the government must see that the univer- 
sities use the funds in accordance with its view of education rather than 
the university’s. We have to note in this connection that utilisation of 
public funds for university development is not peculiar to India only, but 
that in almost all countries such dependence is on the increase and in spite 
of it the principle of university autonomy is respected. We believe that 
there is no inherent conflict between the principle of accountability and 
the idea of autonomy as well as between the interests of a democratic state 
and the objectives of the university. 

One important reason why the University Grants Commission was 
set up in India as an autonomous body was to minimise the danger of 
government control and interference in the affairs of universities. But 
while the universities arc able to obtain from the Commission funds for 
their development programmes, they still have to draw their maintenance 
grants and matching contributions from State Governments. Unless the 
State Governments also follow the example set by the Conunission and deal 
with universities with the same circumspection and consideration as the 
Commission does, our universities are likely to be turned into government 
departments controlled by officials. We hope therefore that the State 
Governments, as long as they have to shoulder any part of the financial 
burden of the universities, will take particular care to model their methods 
of dealing with them on the pattern adopted by the Commission. 

Autonomy in academic matters does not, however, mean that univer- 
sities should be oblivious of social needs. In fact, universities are set up 
for the satisfaction of certain felt needs of society and they have to be fully 
sensitive and responsive to them. The university-government relation- 
ship has, therefore, to be delicately balanced, government on its side ap- 
preciating the fact that a university does its job best when it is placed in an 
attnosphere of comparative freedom and the university on its part, conscious 
of government’s self-restraint, striving to develop a sense of high social 
purpose and responsibility. The essence of the work of a university li^ in 
training men and women of rationality, integrity and competence, who 
can serve society and the nation in different walks of life. In the ultimate 
analysis, the worth of a university will be judged by the public and a univer- 
sity which does not fulfil its functions will be subjected to adverse criticism. 

George F. Kneller, in his book ‘Higher Learning in Britain’ points 
out that the late Professor Laski held that the older universities in that 
country did not ffilly realize their social responsibilities. Prof^sor Laski, 
therefore, advocated the representation of all sections of society in the 
governing bodies of universities. In a country like India, with its growing 
social and developmental programmes, the need for universities meeting 
different social r^uirements is all the greater. However, the participa- 
tion by laymen in the legislative and admmistrative organs of the university 
involves a certain clement of risk. It makes the structure of bodies like the 
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Senate or Court highly unwieldy. In almost all the universities in India 
the Senate comprises different kinds of members including life members, 
oc-officio members, representative members, nominated members, elected 
members, etc. They have very useful contacts with the public but they 
will become a hampering factor if they get into academic matters. This 
tendency must be watched as it is reported in one State that steps are being 
taken to amend the university Act providing for an increase in the number 
of M.L.A’s in the Senate and giving them a place on the Syndicate. 

True, according to the letter of the law, the Senate or the Court is 
given very little opportunity for interfering in academic matters. The 
general rule is that courses of study and examinations are determined by 
the Academic Council. These regulations have, in some cas^, a much 
greater sanctity than the ordinances of the Senate. But in practice the 
autliority of the Academic Council to make regulations is affected in two 
ways. Under popular pressure, resolutions are permitted in the Syndicate 
recommending to the Council proposals concerning academic matters. 
This is justified on the ground that even though the Syndicate does not have 
the power to do this, it can always recommend. This causes considerable 
embarrassment to the Academic Council. The power of the Council is 
also interfered w ith by the Syndicate as an executive body. As the former 
meets only twice a year in most universities, mattei-s that come up urgently 
are placed before the Syndicate. Such difficulties will not arise if there is a 
standing committee of the Academic Council to deal with matters which 
cannot wait till its next meeting. The work of administration should be 
conceived as a means towards an end and should not become an end in 
itself. Bodies like the Senate and the Syndicate are concerned with ad- 
ministration in the narrow sense of the w-ord and should not concern them- 
selves much with academic matters or trespass into areas with which they 
cannot deal competently. 

The constitutions of our universities are modelled on the old consti- 
tutions promulgated about a century^ ago at a time of comparatively slower 
pace of social development and grow th in the field of Science and other dis- 
ciplines. These procedures have to be reformed to suit the exigencies of 
the rapid social changes that are taking place in the context of planned 
development in our country. A democracy which is vibrant with expecta- 
tions, challenges and opportunities, has come into being in India and our 
universities cannot deal wdth such a dynamic situation w ith a 'bullock cart’ 
administration. Speed is of the utmost importance today when decisions 
have to be taken quickly and implemented with alacrity. This does not, 
of course, mean that conditions of freedom which academic institutions 
have particularly to pr^erve have to be surrendered. It is, how^ever, 
^ential that the creaking and cumbersome administrative machineri^ 
have to be repaired and, if necessary, replaced. 

Many universities are obstructed in their work by the existence of a 
large number of bodies concerned with more or less similar functions. If 
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ixniversities have to keep pace with the growing body of knowledge, parti- 
cularly in the field of Science, they have to get rid of not only large bodies 
representing varied interests, but also to make a re-appraisal of the work 
of the various bodies functioning simultaneously. One example of un- 
necessary duplication is the formation of Faculties as well as Boards of 
Studies in most universities. It has been found by experience that ordinari- 
ly, if one of these bodies is effective, the other is merely ornamental. In 
some universities, particularly of the affiliating type, it is the Boards of 
Studies that are concerned with the drawing up of courses of study etc. 
and the Faculties meet rarely for coordinating their work. In the teach- 
ing universities, on the other hand, the Faculty meetings are more frequent 
and the Boards of Studies have comparatively less work, as they merely 
repeat what has been agreed to by the Faculties. It is, therefore, open to 
question whether Faculties are at all necessary. The Faculty organisation 
considered as interposed betw^een the Boards of Studies and the Academic 
Council has become outmoded. They also have the effect of perpetuating 
the dichotomy between Arts and Sciences and restricting a free development 
of research and investigation of border areas. In our view, the Boards 
of Study can be related to the Academic Council directly. It is note- 
worthy that in many of the new universities in U.S.A., U.K. and West 
Germany the Faculty organisation is being abandoned. 

We also believe that the task of undergraduate education is so vital 
that it needs to be under a body charged specially with this responsibility. 
There should be a Board of Undergraduate Education, and parallel to it a 
Board of Postgraduate Education. The Boards might jointly constitute 
the Academic Council, or operate under it, but should have considerable 
authority to organise the work of the university in their respective spheres. 

When unnecessary administration has been removed, what remains 
should be streamlined, so that it runs smoothly and easily. At present the 
administrative machinery of the university moves haltingly. An illustra- 
tion of this is the large number of forms which students are required to fill in 
at the time of admission to the university and the hostel, for registration by 
the library and for permission to appear at the examinations. If the in- 
formation which is available to the university at the time of admission is 
properly maintained, there should be no need for the student to repeat it 
every time. It is interesting to note in this connection that Gauhati Univer- 
sity has altogether abolished the examination forms. Principals send a 
single list of the students appearing for the examination. This is a good 
example of the way in which outmoded procedures can be simplified. 

Perhaps one reason for these inordinate delays and unim^inative 
responses on the part of universities is the lack of harmony between the 
office of the registrar and the teaching departments. In recent years, 
a number of universities have been obtaining the services of government 
officers for the adminKtrative work of the university. Although the univer- 
sity office require considerable reorganisation and improvement, we feel 
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that the employment of government officers is not the best way of doing it. 
We believe that, in general, it will be more in consonance with the atmos- 
phere of the university if from time to time a suitable member of the teach- 
ing staff can be trained to take on the duties of registrar. Otherwise, 
there is a danger of university administration becoming so dominant as to 
vitiate the academic atmosphere of the university. People who are trained 
on administrative lines have a tendency to look at rules and regulations as 
something sacrosanct. In a university such an approach is likely to result 
in the imposition of a rigid frame-work on academic activities which require 
a flexible and imaginative approach. 

We would also like to draw attention to the heavy administrative 
work which is often assigned to heads of academic departments. We were 
told that in many universities they have so much of routine work to do emd 
so many forms, questionnaires, schedules etc. to fill in, that they are left 
with little time for study and research. Pre-occupation with administra- 
tion at the expense of scholarship and research is a serious matter. As the 
late Sir J.J. Thompson once remarked, “Nowadays all the people who can 
do research are wasting their time administering others who never will be 
able to do it.” We have certainly to prevent a situation in w^hich the best 
minds of the university arc occupied with unnecessary things and unprofit- 
able details. This specially happens in Science departments where a large 
number of indents have to be prepared and a large amount of stores has to 
be controlled and checked from time to time. One solution which suggests 
itself to us is the division of administrative work over as many members of 
the department as possible. This, of course, requires co-operation and 
good-will in the department. It would also be worthwhile to examine the 
different sections and organisations that exist in universities of the advanced 
countries for the purpose of relieving the teaching personnel from routine 
duties. The need for complying with superfluous rules and regulations in 
the purchase of furniture, equipment, apparatus etc., also needs recon- 
sideration. Although financial rules, vouchers, registers etc., are, to some 
extent, inescapable, they could certainly be simplified and reduced to the 
absolute minimum. In any case, more clerical assistance should be made 
available to the departments and it might be considered whether headship 
could go by rotation among the senior teachers of a department. 

To develop in detail these concepts of the academic and administra- 
tive structure of the university would be beyond the scope of this chapter. 
We w^ould only draw attention to some illuminating statements on reform 
of the administrative machinery of universities, in particular to the report 
of a special committee set up by the Government of India under the chair- 
manship of Dr. D.S. Kothari to examine this problem and make recom- 
mendations for appropriate reforms.* We would also refer to the recent 
Reith Lecture delivered by Dr. Albert E. Sloman, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Essex.** 

• Report of the Model Act Committee 
♦* A.E. Sloman — A wumrsity in the making 
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MAINTENANCE AND COORDINATION OF STANDARDS 

In the preceding chapters we have discussed various aspects of the 
problem of university standards in India. The question with which we 
started was, “Have our university standards deteriorated and, if so, what 
remedial measures should be taken to improve them” ? We have tried 
to answ'er this question with reference to the actual circumstances prevailing 
in the universities and to show how the quality of education could be im- 
proved in the various institutions. 

We feel that our enquiry cannot be concluded without some reference 
to the role that Parliament has assigned to the University Grants Commis- 
sion in the field of higher education for the maintenance and coordination 
of standards. The Commission is required under the U.G.C. Act 1956 
‘Ho take, in consultation with the universities and other bodies concerned, 
all such steps as it may think fit for the promotion and coordination of 
university education and for the determination and maintenance of stan- 
dards of teaching, examination and research in universities.” The Act 
emjx)wers the Commission, inter alia, to enquire into the financial needs of 
the universities, to allocate and disburse grants for the maintenance and 
development of universities, to recommend to any university measures 
necessary for the improvement of its education and to advise the universi- 
ties regarding the action to be taketi for purposes of implementing such 
recommendations. Thus the University Grants Commission has two 
impK)rtant functions to discharge. It has to determine and maintain 
standards of teaching, examination and research, and also to coordinate 
university education in the country. 

What does maintenance and coordination of standards mean ? It 
has been suggested in some quarters that the Commission has to ensure 
that no university is allowed to fall below a certain minimum standard. 
We, however, feel that this interpretation does not go far enough. When 
we say that standards have to be maintained, we do not imply that any 
standards other than high standards are to be maintained. The statutory 
resjxjnsibility becomes rather meaningless if standards are understood to 
mean only minimum standards. In fact, the idea of a minimum or a maxi- 
mum is not quite applicable to the university situation as it is generally 
related to measures of physical or material objects. A minimum or a maxi- 
mum arc, in other words, quantitative concepts. It would, therefore, 
appear that they are not very relevant to a consideration of academic exce- 
llence which is a qualitative concept. Academic excellence we think can 
be measured only in terms of the excellence already attained by institutions 
as understood by academic people. Even if wc succeed in defining what 
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minimum standards signify, if has to be realised that in a rapidly 
growing world of knowledge, the unit of measurement itself undergoes 
constant change. Secondly, experience has shown that once the so-called 
minimum standards are laid down, a tendency is initiated to identify it 
in practice with the maximum and to maintain standards at this level. 

Maintenance of standards, therefore, has to go hand in hand with 
coordination of standards. According to the dictionary, to coordinate 
means Ho equalise status’ (Oxford) or Ho place or classify in the same order 
or rank’ (Chambers). If so, it can be seen that the process of coordination 
involves an upward movement rather than a downward movement, as 
the endeavour is always directed to raise lower levels to a higher level. 
It is thus clear that the aim of the University Grants Commission should 
be to raise the levels of university education, firstly, to the highest standards 
obtaining in our own country; and, secondly, to raise the best attainable 
in our country to international standards. We think that such an approach 
has within it a self-sustaining dynamism of progress and improvement. 
We know that the University Grants Commission has addressed itself to 
this immense and difficult task and much has already been done. While 
it is true that in the expansive situation prevailing in the field of higher 
education in India the pursuit and realization of excellence cannot be a 
universal phenomenon, it is possible of attainment in limited areas, and 
our efforts have to be directed to extending the boundaries of these areas, 
as well as raising the heights of the peaks. The Commission’s programmes 
therefore have both a horizontal and a vertical dimension and it is in the 
constant upward and outward moving of these limits that standards can 
be improved in the universities in India. 

The function of coordinating university education has also other 
important aspects which have a far reaching significance for the growth of 
university education in India along sound lines. The fact that the business 
of coordination has been entrusted to a central agency, in spite of educa- 
tion being a state subject in India, is significant. It shows that there are 
certain issues which have to be considered in a wider context of educational 
planning and policy than could be done by the states within the framework 
of our federal constitution. This involves, in the fii'st place, a proper coordi- 
nation of educational facilities with the resources available for higher edu- 
cation. Given the financial and other resources, a central agency is in a 
better position to determine the areas which should be consolidated and 
strengthened and to indicate the directions in which further expansion may 
take place. A similar coordination has also to be brought about betw^een 
university education and the developmental requirements of the country for 
personnel trained by universities to shoulder positions of responsibility in 
various areas. It is also necessary to avoid duplication of highly selective 
specialisations in order that the available material and academic amenities 
may be used to the best possible advantage and to bring about institutional 
co-operation among the universities, regionally and nationally, in respect 
of various facilities required for teaching and research. 
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Wc arc aware that implementation of these suggestions may raise 
delicate questions in regard to the autonomy of universities. The Univer- 
sity Grants Commission has, however, so far dealt with the problem with 
tact and wisdom. Steps for maintenance and coordination of standards 
have been taken by the Commission “in consultation” with the universities 
as required by the U.G.C. Act. But it is of the utmost importance that 
the Commission should exercise its legitimate powers effectively, if standards 
are to be maintained and improved. We envisage a further expansion and 
development of the Commission’s academic programmes as an indispensable 
prerequisite for improvement of standards in the universities. 

In view of the magnitude and importance of the problems which the 
Conunission has to tackle, considerably larger funds than those made 
available to the U.G.C. so far, viz. Rs. 19 crores in the Second Plan and 
Rs. 37 crores in the Third Plan should be placed at the disposal of the 
Commission. With the funds available to it, the. Commission has done 
a magnificent job, though it has not been possible adequately to deal with 
many of the requirements that have been indicated in our report. It is 
not enough if certain legal powers are given to the Commission to bring 
about promotion and coordination of university education and determi- 
nation and maintenance of standards of teaching, examination and research 
in our universities. The powers provided cannot really be exercised in 
favour of these exacting objectives, if sufficient funds are not also 
given to the Commission to deal with the problems in a bold and ima- 
ginative w^ay and thus play the effective role expected of it in this impor- 
tant and vital field. It may also be necessary to alter the present arrange- 
ment of dividing the available funds between the Centre on the one hand 
and the States on the other, if the national goals of higher education and 
research are to be accomplished with vigour and purposefulness. In the 
challenging context of our countiy’s development, only such a plan is likely 
to succeed in removing the gross disparities and weaknesses that characterise 
our system of higher education and research. 

A special place has to be given for postgraduate studies in the stra- 
tegy of the University Grants Commission to bring about improvement of 
academic standards. In our view they represent an area in which changes 
and reforms could be introduced without running into the kind of difficul- 
ties that have to be faced in the undergraduate field. It is noteworthy, 
in this connection, that in spite of the rapid increase in numbers in the 
universities, postgraduate education is still confined to a limited area, as 
only about 6% of the student population are to be found here. While 
this position has to be improved for various purposes, in the developing 
situation in the country, as pointed out earlier, necessary expansion has to 
be carried out without doing injury to its quality. Proper selection of 
students and provision of requisite facilities will, therefore, have to be 
ensmred. In fact, in the hands of the U.G.C. the postgraduate programme 
could be turned into a powerful instrument for raising the level of work 
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in the different sectors of higher education. An attempt should be made 
not only to lift up its prevailing level, but also to coordinate it to the level 
of international standards, as rapidly as possible. We think that with 
careful planning and organisation it is not beyond our scope and compe- 
tence to achieve this objective in the near future. Sufficient funds will, 
however, have to be placed at the disposal of the universities and colleges 
for this purpose. The Central Government might consider whether the full 
cost of postgraduate studies, particularly in respect of development schemes, 
could not be met by it. 

It is obvious that for bringing about improvements in various direc- 
tions, as indicated in the report, our present outlay on education is inade- 
quate. In order to undertake the various programmes and fulfil the nece- 
ssary conditions, educational planning will have to be much more realistic 
and ambitious. Sometimes investment in education is opposed on the 
ground that it docs not yield immediate returns. But this is a narrow 
view. All progressive countries now realise that education is fundamental 
to economic and industrial advance, and that it requires a large and increa- 
sing share of national resources. Education as an investment in human 
beings must receive a high priority for raising not only the intellectual 
and moral standards of the people, but also the level of productivity in 
the country. It is to be regretted that this truth has not been fully 
appreciated by our planners. It cannot be too much stressed that unless 
intellectual and spritual resources are also harnessed to the mighty task 
of social and economic development, available material resources can 
neither be used to the maximum advantage nor in the most appropriate 
way. In a developing situation, educated manpower is perhaps more impor- 
tant than the physical conditions and factors of production. This is true for 
any country, but a vai'ying emphasis on the different kinds and areas of 
education may be required, according to the level of economic develop- 
ment. Whereas in a country like U.S.A. all kinds of education play a 
constructive part in enhancing economic welfare, in countries which are 
not so developed, vocational education has a greater importance than 
general education. 

Recent studies made by noted economists on the question of invest- 
ment in higher education have pointed out the folly of developing coun- 
tries devoting a large part of their scarce resources to general education. 
In their view, education in general Arts and Science subjects is being given 
in such countries to far too many students. This means that scarce re- 
sources, which countries like India can ill-afford, are being expended on a 
sector of education which is, by and large, of little value to the develop- 
mental programme of the countr>% w'hen other sectors of education and 
training w hich are of direct benefit to the growth of the country are neglec- 
ted. While we do not necessarily endorse these conclusions, we agree 
that economic factors should be taken fully into account when determining 
priorities in higher education. 
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So far, our investment in education has been of a low order. The 
total outlay provided for university education was Rs. 15.1 crores in the 
First Plan, Rs. 47 crores in the Second Plan and Rs. 82 crores during the 
Third Plan period. The following table indicates the percentage distribu- 
tion of direct expenditure on universities and colleges by source of income : 



Universities 

Colleges for 
General 
Education 

Colleges for 
Professional 
Education 

Colleges for 
Special 
Education 


1951-52 

59-60 

51-52 

59-60 

51-52 

59-60 

51-52 

59-60 

Govt. Funds 

42.9 

44.4 

36.4 

37.6 

71.3 

70.7 

54.7 

57.4 

Fees 

36.4 

35.3 

53.6 

50.8 

21.7 

20.9 

11.4 

16.5 

Endowments 

3.0 

5.9 

4.6 

3.7 

2.4 

3.2 

19.5 

9,3 

Other sources 

17.7 

14.4 

5.4 

7.9 

4.6 

5.2 

14.4 

16.8 


It will be observed from the above that the pattern of distribution of 
expenditure has not changed substantially over eight years. Also colleges 
for professional and special education have received larger government 
grants as compared to general education. For colleges of general education 
the most important source of income has been fees and government grants 
constituted only a little more than l /3rd of their total income. 

The total expenditure on higher education in India as percentage 
of the net national product is about 0.6. This compares favourably with 
a large number of countries as brought out by the following table*, but 
it has to be noted that the national income in our country is very low. 



i 

All expen- 
diture as 
percentage 
of Gross 
National 
Product** 
Higher 
education 

Public expenditure 
as percentage of 

Gross National Pro- 1 
duct. 

All Higher 

education education 

Public ex- 
penditure 
on higher 
education 
as per- 
centage of 
public ex- 
penditure 
ion all edu- 
cation. 

1 ( 4 ) 



' (1) i 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

Great Britain 

Financial 

Year 

1959-60 

0.7 

4.0 

0.6 

15 


1962-63 

0.9 

4.8 

0.8 

18 

Australia 

1959-60 

. . 

2.9 

0.8 

27 

Canada 

1960-61 

0.8 

3.9 

0,5 

12 

♦ Robbins Committee’s Report — 

- Appendix V. 





♦♦ Suitably comparable data under this head for ‘all education* arc not available. 
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(>) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

France 

1960-61 

0.3 

3.4 

0.3 

8 

Germany (F.R.) 

1960-61 


3.0 

0.4 

14 

Netherlands 

1960-61 


4.4 



New Zealand 

1960-61 


3.3 

0.5 

15 

Sweden 

1960-61 


4.2 

0.5 

11 

Switzerland 

1961 

0.4 

, . 

0.4 


U.S.A. 

1960-61 

1.1 


0.8 


U.S.S.R. 

1959-60 


4.4 

0.8 

17 


It has also to be observed that the cost per student in India is very 
low^.This is less than 1/15 of the cost per student in the United Kingdom of 
,{^777*. In most of the advanced countries the expenditure per student 
is almost the same as the per capita income of the country. In India 
although the cost per student is nearly twice the per capita income, it 
cannot be considered as satisfactory because the per captita income is 
itself very low. The following table gives the per capita cost for colleges 
of general education (Arts & Science) , professional education (Engineering, 
Technology, Medicine etc.) and special education (Music and Fine Arts) 

1951-52 1954-55 55-56 56-57 57-58 58-59 59-60 

Colleges for General 

Education. 233.1 222.3 222.9 224.7 234.3 244.7 266.0 

Colleges for profes- 
sional education. 821.1 747.3 745.6 726.8 710.4 800.2 758.3 

Colleges for special 

education. 324.7 285.5 273.0 318.1 349.1 317.8 327.0 

During the Third Plan period the average expenditure on Arts and 
Commerce students has been estimated at Rs. 300/- and for Science students 
at Rs. 375/- per capita as against Rs. 1200/- per capita for technological 
and engineering students. As pointed out in a recent paper prepared by 
Shri K.L. Joshi, Secretary, University Grants Commission, these figures 
include a large number of substandard colleges and other institutions, 
considering the position shown below of the expenditure per capita in 
certain selected colleges : 


College 

Overall per capita 
expenditure 
(recurring) 

Staff 

student 

Ratio 

Presidency College, Madras 

769 

1:9^ 

Madras Christian College, Tambaram 

521 

1 : 11 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay 

408 

1 :22 

Institute of Science, Bombay 

1457 

1 : 10 

St. Stephen’s College, Delhi 

1010 

1 : 14 


♦ The average public current expenditure in 1962-63 per university student (excluding 
loan charges) was £ 5 ^ in Arts, £774 in applied Science, £902 in pure Science and ^£1,061 
in medical subjects. Report of the Committee on Higher Education under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord Robbins — P. 201. 
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Even these figure are low compared to the per capita expenditure in very 
advanced countries like the U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and Germany. While 
expenditure of this order cannot be undertaken by a poor country like 
India, unless the present outlay on higher education is substantially in- 
creased, many of our institutions will not be able to rise above sub-standards. 

The main problem facing the universities in India today is the main- 
tenance of quality in the face of increasing numbers. The growth of 
numbers has inevitably diluted the present facilities in the form of staff, 
libraries, laboratories, class rooms, hostels etc., and also made intellectual 
contacts between the teachers and the taught less frequent. The growth 
of numbers w^ould not have been as disconcerting as it actually is, but for 
the fact that probably half of the students who flock to the universities are 
imsuited or inadequately prepared for the education which is offered. 
This does not mean that such students are intellectually inferior. In fact, 
part of the problem is to identify their strong points and to divert them to 
such other kinds of training as w'ould develop their potentialities. When 
this can be done — and there is no reason why this cannot be — two victories 
would have been won in the battle for standards. Firstly, it would bring 
into the university only those students who can benefit from the kind of 
education it offers. Secondly, our existing limited facilities could be used 
to much better advantage, as those who cannot benefit by them would have 
been eliminated by selective admission. A third gain w’ould be that the 
diverted students could be given more suitable training and thus would have 
a better chance of developing into useful citizens. 

It has also to be emphasised that unless the setting up of new univer- 
sities is strictly controlled by the Central Government, no hope can be 
entertained of raising standards, as the increased resources wc may be 
able to provide for higher education will be consumed by the new' univer- 
sities. As suggested elsewhere in the report,* we could meet the exigencies 
of the situation by setting up of university colleges or centres, which could 
be developed into universities in the fullness of time. In fact, we would 
go to the extent of suggesting that ordinarily all new universities could be 
made to pass through a period of gestation as university colleges or centres. 

Another severe handicap from which our universities suffer in their 
efforts to raise standards is the paucity of good teachers. Actually no 
argument is required to show that if good students are absolutely essential 
for the improvement of standards, good teachers are equally neces ary. The 
standards of the university or college are closely related to the competence 
of its teachers. Although there may be exceptions, it is a fact that the 
quality and scholarship of the students who pass out of the universities 
will be, to a large extent, related to the abilities of their teachers. Unless 
the best products of the universities are ‘fed back’ into the universities 
themselves, a continuous decline in standards is bound to set in. It is perhaps 


♦Chapter XII. 
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true that only about one quarter of our teachers are of outstanding calibre 
and another quarter may be said to be reasonably good. The general 
impression one gets in the universities and colleges is that about half of 
the teachers are either of indifferent or poor quality. Non-university 
institutions and departments also carry away a number of our good teachers. 
In the circumstances, we cannot too much emphasise the need to deal with 
this problem in a bold and imaginative way, so that the tide is actually 
turned in favour of the universities. We have to take steps to attract and 
retain in the service of universities and colleges teachers of outstanding 
ability and also to make the inservice training programme a regular feature 
of university activity. 

In the preceding pages, we have been trying to correlate the easily 
discernible defects in our university system with low standards. A factor 
which is often overlooked and which, in our opinion, is highly relevant to 
a consideration of this issue is the morale of our university teachers and 
students. The visits that we paid to various university and college centres 
have given us the impression that it is not very high. This is a matter 
which needs attention and calls for remedial measures. Unless teachers 
and students feel happy and are inspired to work harder in a devoted and 
dedicated way, however much we strive to improve the intellectual and 
physical components of education, the best results cannot be obtained. 
Some sociological treatises have already appeared on the subject of student 
discipline, including a fine report on the subject by a committee of the 
University Grants Commission. No scientific study has, however, yet 
been made of the condition of the teachers. 

We have referred to this situation in our report, in order that some 
attempts may be made in our universities to remove the causes of discontent. 
While improvement of conditions of service, w elfare amenities, full apprecia- 
tion of merit etc., would go a long w^ay to raise morale, concerted efforts 
have also to be made for promoting among teachers and students a sense 
of pride in the university and esprit de corps. The fragmentation of know- 
ledge wh'ch results from increasingly narrower specialisation necessarily 
brings in its w'ake isolation of academic groups. Some attention, there- 
fore, wdll have to be given to foster within universities what may be called, 
for want of a better word, an emotional integration of the university commu- 
nity and strengthening of social and personal relationships. This will 
al o aid intellectual convei'sation betw^een teachers of different disciplines 
and thus generate new dimensions of cooperation in the field of teaching 
and research. 

Sd/- S. Gk)vindarajulu 
„ A.C. Joshi 

,, G.D. Parikh 

„ G.G. Bannerjee 

„ R.M. Roy 
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SUMMARY AND MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Standards Committee was appointed by the University Grants 
Commission to make a systematic and objective assessment of standards 
of university education and to suggest various measures of improvement. 
In addition to using the questionnaire method the committee visited a 
number of university centres in India and held discussions with vice- 
chancellors, educationists, teachers and students. The main conclusions 
and resulting recommendations of the committee are summarised below. 

I Aims of University Education in India 

1. Recent developments in the economic, social and political 
spheres in the country call for a re-appraisal of the functions 
of the Indian university. In the context of the far reaching 
economic and social changes taking place in India, univer- 
sities should lay much greater stress on development oriented 
education. 

2. The pursuit of liberal values should however be a perennial 
activity of every university, irrespective of its courses of 
study. Even in institutions which are primarily concerned 
with training in professional skills the inculcation of these 
values has to be promoted. 

3. The preserv’ation and communication of existing knowledge 
is an important function of the university. It is, however, 
essential to transform teaching from routine instruction to 
acquisition of knowledge by bringing about a living contact 
between students and teachers. 

4. The university has also to advance the frontiers of knowledge. 
This has, however, to be done in combination with teaching. 
Experience has shown that these t%vo activities communicate 
strength to each other and flourish in combination. 

5. While many Indian universities encourage the study of sub- 
jects like Indian languages, Indian history, Indian philosophy 
etc., they have, on the whole, failed to create a modern 
intellectual tradition of their ow’^n. Apart from imparting to their 
students an understanding of India’s cultural heritage, univer- 
sities in India should try to develop in them a modern Indian 
outlook. This requires a reinterpretation and adaptation 
of our traditional values in the context of the contempo- 
rary situation. 

6. Universities in developing countries like India have firstly to 
ensure that they reflect and respond to the life of the people 
living around them. It is mainly through the intellectual 
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and moral leadership of our universities that a tradition- 
bound and stagnant society is to be transformed into a modern 
and progressive community. It should be considered 
obligatory on the part of the university to make an intensive 
study of problems faced by its neighbourhood as well as by 
the nation. Universities are expected to influence the thinking 
and planning activities of the government and other bodies. 

7. A national outlook and purpose has also to be cultivated in 
our universities by a deliberate pursuit of national ends in 
preference to local interests. Universities as national insti- 
tutions should devote themselves to a study of this problem 
in all its aspects. 

n Evalaation of Standards 

8. For a variety of reasons, a categorical answer cannot be given 
to the question whether standards have deteriorated during 
the last 10 or 15 years. Standards are said to have declined 
from the point of view of examination results as also with 
reference to the expectations entertained by employing 
agencies and the general public. 

9. It is a fact that courses of study in many universities are not 
related to well-defined educational objectives. The condi- 
tions under which teaching and learning are carried on are 
also far from congenial. 

10. The general opinion, however, seems to be that while the 
quality of the best students is as good as ever, the average 
product of an Indian university does not compare favourably 
with his counterpart in some of the well-known univei'sities 
in the world. 

11. On the other hand, it has to be recognised that many of our 
scholars and scientists have done outstanding work and that 
the various schemes of national development have been 
implemented by personnel trained in our universities. 

12. Further, the various steps taken by the University Grants 
Commission have made a definite contribution to improve- 
ment of facilities in the universities and colleges. It is, 
however, necessary to point out that the resources placed 
at the disposal of the Commission have been far from 
adequate to deal effectively with this problem. 

in Admission Policy 

13. In the interest of standards, it is of the utmost importance to 
adopt a bold and imaginative policy in respect of admission 
of students to university courses. Current practices lead to a 
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great many students, who are neither emotionally nor intellec- 
tually prepared for higher education, entering the universities. 

14. There are several ways in which a more careful selection of 
students could be made such as approving only such students 
as have secured a fairly high percentage of marks at the school 
examinations or special weightage being given to marks in 
important subjects like languages and mathematics. A 
consideration of their cumulative record at school or a viva 
voce or written test is also desirable. Each university will 
have to identify by investigation over a number of years the 
particular method or combination of methods which is likely 
to yield the best results. 

15. We should provide for alternative training programmes for 
those who are not admitted to the universities but possess the 
necessary aptitude for vocational training. Existing facilities 
in this regard need further expansion and improvement. 

16. The school system should contain a number of terminal points 
from which students could be diverted to technical and 
vocational courses and removed from the passage to the 
university. 

1 7. Another solution consists in a large scale expansion of facilities 
for correspondence courses, part-time courses etc. It will 
also be desirable to institute two streams of undergraduate 
education — a pass as well as an honours. Admission to the 
honours course will have to be limited to the intellectually 
abler students, with provision for shifting students from the 
pass to the honours courses and vice versa according to their 
aptitude and ability. 

18. Some have commended the setting up of central institutions 
of higher education in different parts of the country, where 
admissions could be strictly controlled and based exclusively 
on merit. 

19. Universities should agree on the minimum age for entrance 
to the degree course. It would be desirable to have 17 plus 
as the minimum age but as a first step, a minimum of 16 plus 
may be prescribed. 

20. Universities should also agree on the core subjects required 
for admission to degree courses. All students who aspire to 
enter the university should have an adequate grounding in 
Science, mathematics, history and geography, apart from 
languages. Universities should further demand a fairly 
high standard of English for entrants. 

rV Courses of Study 

2 1 . The problem of formulating suitable courses of study in Indian 
universities has to be judged in the light of the rapid advances 
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being made in the field of knowledge, particularly in Science 
and Technology. The general impression one gets is that, 
except in a few universities, no serious attempt is made to 
evaluate syllabuses in the light of modern developments. 
Universities should devote themselves more assiduously to 
a definition of what is expected of students at particular points 
of their education. 

22. There are several reasons why courses of study have not been 
rationalised and modernised in our universities. One reason 
is that the procedure of revision is at present complicated 
and cumbersome. There is also a lack of competent teachers 
for imparting instruction in the new areas. Sometimes the 
universities do not have the required equipment and physical 
amenities for carrying out reforms. 

23. It is necessary to make the Boards of Study solely responsible 
for formulation and modification of syllabi. The boards 
should include a number of younger teachers who are acquain- 
ted with the latest developments in the concerned areas. 

24. The reports of the Review Committees appointed by the 
University Grants Commission to examine courses of study 
in different disciplines give valuable guidance in this direction 
and full advantage should be taken of the recommendations 
made by them. Such reviews should also be undertaken 
periodically. 

25. The University Grants Commission should explore the 
possibility of instituting standing review committees for con- 
tinual study of university courses in the light of modern 
developments in the respective fields. 

26. The universities may also appoint review committees periodi- 
cally to carry out a critical evaluation of their courses. 

27. There should be a regular programme of seminars and con- 
ferences of teachers in different subjects for considering issues 
relating to objectives of teaching, content of courses, organisa- 
tion of research, teaching methods etc. 

28. It may be desirable to make permanent arrangements for 
year-round refresher courses and seminars to which teachers 
may be exposed for short periods in groups. 

29. The centres of advanced study, set up by the University Grants 
Commission, should have an extension section for offering 
facilities of refresher courses and research to selected teachers 
from universities and colleges. 

30. It is necessary to have a built in device in every university 
to' look after the maintenance and improvement of standards 
of courses of study. 
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V Undergraduate Education 

31. All universities in India with the exception of the University 
of Bombay and the 4 State Universities in U.P. have accepted 
the three-year degree course pattern but many of the con- 
ditions essential for its implementation have not been fulfilled. 

32. In recent years there is a general agreement on the total 
duration of school and university education being 15 years. 
Most of the members of the committee support this proposal. 
It is, however, necessary to ensure that the new pattern is 
harnessed to conditions which are conducive to a refinement 
of both school and collegiate education. 

33. The period of 15 years may be split up in a convenient way. 
It does not seem possible to have a 12-year school education 
except in exceptionally good schools. The pattern of having 
10 years of school education followed by 2 years in an inter- 
mediate or junior college and 3 years in a degree college 
deserves serious consideration. The junior college could 
provide an opportunity to a large number of students to 
acquire a university degree without having to proceed further, 
besides being a point for dispersal to vocational and technical 
courses. 

34. The pre-university course needs to be reorganised, keeping 
in view the capacity of students as also the need for giving 
them an adequate grounding for higher studies. Special 
attention should be directed to the teaching of English in 
the pre-univ'ersity course. 

35. There is a considerable lack of uniformity in regard to the 
honours courses in the universities. While we should make 
provision for a variety of courses and combination of subjects 
to suit different kinds and degrees of ability, it is essential to 
have a clear idea of their specific objectives. The honours 
course should aim at greater specialisation on the basis of 
which the student could proceed to postgraduate studies. 

36. The idea of “general education”, interpreted imaginatively 
and in a flexible way, could serve as a rational principle of 
reorganisation of undergraduate education to make it more 
balanced and appropriate to the intellectual and spiritual 
needs of students in the modern world. 

VI Postgraduate Studies and Research 

37. In recent years there has been a rapid expansion of post- 
graduate studies in the Indian universities. It is a matter for 
satisfaction that, by and large, results at the postgraduate 
level are qualitatively as well as quantitatively superior to 
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those at the undergraduate level. But a great need exists 
for strengthening and consolidating these gains to make them 
comparable to the best international standards. 

38. The chief aim of postgraduate education should be the acquisi- 
tion of specialised knowledge. The courses should produce 
competent scholars and scientists for employment mainly in 
the learned professions. 

39. Universities do not seem to be careful in permitting colleges 
to start postgraduate studies. Postgraduate colleges should 
be allowed to come into existence only if they fulfil requisite 
stringent conditions, particularly in respect of research. 

40. The proper method of developing postgraduate education 
in the colleges is to organise it in places where at least 3 to 
4 good colleges may pool their resources in equipment and 
teaching personnel. Universities should also appoint some 
professors and readers, who could visit these colleges and 
deliver lectures. 

41. It would be desirable to lay down that universities should 
consult a body like the University Grants Commission before 
postgraduate colleges are started. This will also enable them 
to resist local pressures and have at their disp>osal the advice 
of an expert body in the matter. 

42. Though the research activities of the universities have gained 
considerable momentum in recent years, much more remains 
to be done in this regard. While it is true that a good deal 
of research is being done by institutions and organisations 
outside the universities, it is in the universities that research 
can grow in a natural way. 

43. A greater coordination between the departments of different 
universities in the matter of research programmes seems 
desirable. 

44. Universities should also make use of the research facilities 
available in institutions outside the university, e.g. in national 
laboratories, as in a country like our’s research resources are 
scarce and should be made the best use of. 

45. There seems to be a tendency in some universities to register 
candidates without due attention being paid to their research 
aptitudes. It is also doubtful whether the research degree 
committee in the university has sufficient time to consider 
the large number of applications placed before it. The 
chief responsibility for acceptance or refusal of research 
candidates should belong to the profi^or/supervisor. 
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46. Research students should be admitted only provisionally, 
to begin with, their confirmation being related to good work. 
They should be introduced to the methodology of research 
and asked to prepare a bibliography and read widely. 

47. Universities should ensure careful supervision of research 
wwk. The practice prevailing in some departments of 
permitting 8 to 10 candidates to register under one professor 
should be discontinued. 

48. Theses should be referred only to competent scholars in the 
field. The candidate should also be given a viva voce test 
with a view to finding out more about his suitability for award 
of the doctorate degree. 

49. It would be desirable to introduce an intermediary degree 
viz., M.A./M.Sc. by research, especially in the languages, 
in order that standards of the Ph.D. may be maintained at 
a high level. 

50. Teachers should be given necessary^ facilities for quiet reading, 
writing and research. It may be desirable for universities 
to give due consideration to the research work done by teachers 
before they are confirmed or promoted. 

* 

Vn Science Edacatioii 

51. Science education in India has grown fairly rapidly during 
the past four or five decades. The proportion of Science 
students to the total enrolment in the Indian univei'sities 
compares favourably with a large number of countries but 
the same cannot be said alx)ut the number of students enrolled 
in the professional faculties. 

52. The resources available to the universities for the development 
of Science departments have not been commensurate with their 
requirements, considering the great need for improving stan- 
dards of Science education in the country^ 

53. There are sevei^ factors which have adversely affected the 
standards of Scibice education. Although the quality of 
Science teaching has not declined at the higher levels and 
it has probably improved, it cannot be claimed that instruc- 
tion is satisfactory in the case of a large majority of students, 

54. Standards of Science teaching should be improved at the 
school lev’el in order to provide adequate foundation for 
upgrading standards at the university level. Science text 
books for schools should be written by top scientists in the 
universities. It is also necessary to ensure that Science is 
taught at the school level by first-rate teachers. 
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55. The programme undertaken by the University Grants Commi- 
ssion of organizing summer institutes for improving the teach- 
ing of Science in schools needs considerable expansion. 

56. Students with scientific potentialities should be identified 
sufficiently early and given special attention and care. 

57. Students for Science courses in the universities should be selected 
very carefully, with particular emphasis on their mathematical 
ability and capacity to do practical laboratory work. 

58. In view of the rapid advance of scientific knowledge in recent 
years, it is of the utmost importance that courses of study in 
different Science subjects should be reviewed from time to time 
and made up-to-date. Requisite facilities by way of labora- 
tories, equipment etc., should be provided to enable univer- 
sities to introduce modern techniques in teaching Science. 

59. It is desirable to provide more diversity in the selection of 
subjects both at the undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 
There should be far greater communication between Science 
subjects which are closely related. 

60. Universities should also encourage students to build up their 
own apparatus and to improvise methods of their own to 
develop far greater skill and insight into practical work. 

61. It is understood that in some departments very little work 
is being done with the equipment available to them. In 
such cases, equipment should be transferred to other depart- 
ments where it can be used more effectively. 

62. Although the government has taken several steps for encourag- 
ing scientific research in the country, provision for research 
and development appears to be highly inadequate. Apart 
from difficulties such as foreign exchange, laboratory facilities, 
books etc., there is also a shortage of well-qualified personnel. 

63. Indian scientists working abroad .should be offered congenial 
conditions of work and encouraged to return to the country. 

64. It is important to recognize the international aspects of Science 
and to explore the possibilities of fruitful collaboration bet- 
ween Indian universities and universities abroad. Full 
advantage should be taken of the assistance available under 
various foreign aid programmes, particularly at the level of 
research. 

65. Information about scientific careers and opportunities should 
be disseminated widely to impress upon promising young 
people in the universities the attractive rewards which Science 
offers in the developing situation of our country. 
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VIH Improvement of Teaching 

66. Conditions in which teaching and learning are carried on 
in the Indian universities and colleges are unsatisfactory. 
This is largely due to the enormous expansion of numbers 
which has diluted the available resources such as staff, libraries, 
etc. 

67. Very little attempt is made in Indian universities to involve 
the students in the learning process through direct contact 
with the mind of the teacher. The emphasis is mainly on 
lecturing, which is not supplemented by other recognized 
methods of instruction. 

68. The dictation of notes in university classes should be discouraged 
as it develops a tendency among students to rely on guide 
books, bazar notes etc., and encourages memorisation. It 
will however be useful if the teacher prepares a synopsis of 
his lectures containing carefully selected bibliography and 
makes it available to the students for their guidance. 

69. Students should be persuaded to take part in academic dis- 
cussions. Some time should be left at the end of each 
lecture period for questions. 

70. Encouragement should be given to students to go to the lib- 
rary, select boc)ks and read for themselves. One method of 
doing this would be to insist upon more written assignments 
and tutorials during the course of the year. 

71. Tutorials should have an important place for writing. The 
size of the tutorials should be kept reasonably small . It may 
not be possible to provide separate tutorials for each subject, 
but with the limited staff available, every student could be 
given at least one tutorial per week. 

72. At the postgraduate level, tutorials should be supplemented 
l>y seminars. Postgraduate students should be encouraged 
to do independent thinking and to take part in group dis- 
cussions of an inter-disciplinary nature. 

73. The generally prevailing idea that lectures should “cover” 
the syllabus must be given up. Syllabuses could also be 
broken up into suitable parts, each part being dealt with 
by different teachers. 

74. An attempt should be made to select more promising students 
and give them better facilities in the laboratories and libraries, 
instead of dealing with all students alike. 

75. Universities are facing an acute shortage of good teachers. 
Conditions have, therefore, to be created for attracting and 
retaining in the teaching profession the services of well- 
qualified people. 
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76. Salaries paid in the universities should be comparable to 
those in the National Laboratories, Institutes of Technology 
etc., which at present are higher. No further revision of 
salairies in the allied sectors should take place without due 
consultation with the University Grants Commission. 

77. Salaries of college teachers are very low and it has not been 
possible for a number of colleges to introduce even the Second 
Plan scales of pay recommended by the Commission. The 
existing gap in the salaries of teachers in the affiliated colleges 
and those obtaining in the university departments should be 
narrowed. 

78. There is an urgent need to make the rules for provident fund 
or pension benefits, health services etc., as attractive as those 
prevailing in the administrative and other sectors. 

79. Apart from increasing residential accommodation in the 
university and college campuses, the possibility of making 
loans available to teachers on easy terms for building houses 
in the vicinity of the campuses should be considered. 

80. University rules should provide for ‘sabbatical leave' for study 
and research by teachers. The leave should he provided for 
professional work and confined to deserving cases only. 

81. The right of universities to appoint their own teachers should 
be preserved and protected. Universities on the other hand 
should act with a high sense of responsibility as cases are not 
uncommon of considerations other than academic merit 
being brought to bear upon the appointment of teachers. 

82. It w'ould be desirable to lay down fairly well-defined qualifi- 
cations for teachers of different categories for the guidance of 
selection committees. 

83. It would be of great advantage to appoint one or two experts 
from universities on the selection committees of colleges. 

84. University teachers should have some orientation in the techni- 
ques of teaching. They should also be frequently brought 
together at refresher courses, summer schools, seminars etc. 
for exchange of ideas and modernisation. 

85. Teaching aids like radio, television, teaching machines, films, 
tape recorders and so on can be used with great advantage 
by Indian universities and colleges. It would be necessary 
for a central ^ency like the U.G.C. to collect and communicate 
to the universities and colleges information about such equip- 
ment and also periodically to organise exhibitions at suitable 
centres in regard to their uses. 
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TK. Medium of ]iistrnctio& 

86. By and large, English continues to be the chief medium of 
instruction of university education. Some universities have 
however changed over to Hindi or a regional language at 
particular stages or permit their use in examinations. It 
is doubtful whether these changes have been brought about 
after necessary deliberation and assessment of facilities. 

87. Change-over to the regional language as the medium of in- 
struction at the university stage requires careful preparation 
as the area of pertinent knowledge to be covered is large and 
the technology of acquiring knowledge in the universities 
differs widely from the one used in schools. Unless an Indian 
language has grown upto its full academic stature, it would 
be unwise to introduce it as the medium of instruction at the 
university stage. 

88. Before any change-over is brought about, universities must 
satisfy themselves about the competence of teachers to teach 
in the language concerned and about the availability of suffi- 
cient number of good books. 

89. Where the medium of instruction changes from the school 
to the university stage or from the undergraduate to the post- 
graduate level, it has to be ensured that students do not suffer 
from it. 

90. It would be desirable to undertake some experimental studies 
concerning the relative performance of students who study 
tlirough the English medium and othei-s. It is claimed that 
at present the best students elect English as their medium and 
that tlieir standards are also higher. 

91. Even when the medium of instruction is changed to a regional 
language, it would be necessary to provide for imparting 
adequate knowledge of English, for English is a great integera- 
ting factor, both for unity in India and for access to world 
literature especially in Science, Technology etc. English 
will also be helpful as a common link for inter-university 
communications not only within India but also between India 
and other countries. 

92. The teaching of English should begin sufficiently early at 
the school stage. Special methods which have been evolved 
recently for teaching English as a foreign language should 
be widely introduced in our institutions. Teachers of English 
should also be given special training at such places as the 
Central Institute of English at Hyderabcd. 
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93. Summer schools and refresher courses should be organized 
on a large scale for teachers of English and use should be made 
of equipment specially designed for language teaching. 

X Examinatiaii Reform 

94. Examinations have many important functions to perform, 
such as measurement of the student’s competence and his 
suitability for employment or continuation of studies, etc. 

95. The present examination system in Indian universities lacks 
sufficient reliability and validity and has come in for much 
adverse criticism in recent years. 

96. The aim should be to remove the sources of error in the present 
method rather than to replace it by some other method which 
may prove to be equally unsatisfactor\'. There should, in 
fact, be a combination of different methods of evaluation as 
well as the objective and written types of examination. 

97. The main difficulty in regard to internal evaluation has been 
that in some of the affiliated colleges^^attempts are sometimes 
made to raise the value of the sessional work with a view to 
improving the }X)sition of their candidates in the final exa- 
mination. Internal marks should therefore be scaled to 
the same mean and standard deviation for each college. 
Another way of making internal assessment more reliable will 
be to award to each student along with his university diploma, 
a separate record of the internal tests and other relevant 
information without adding these marks to the score in the 
final examination. Yet another alternative would be to 
coniine internal assessment to objective tests, which are easy 
to administer and quick to score. 

98. Universities should also arrange convenient spacing of exa- 
minations. The system of holding a final comprehensive 
examination has become out-dated in view of the rapidly 
growing content of knowledge which has considerably heighte- 
ned the burden of the student. 

99. The question papers set at university examinations have a 
number of defects such as poor sampling of content, ambiguity 
and lack of standard answers. Paper setters do not devote 
sufficient time to tlie framing of questions. Every paper 
should be related to such educational objectives as recall of 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis 
and evaluation. It should also define the direction and scope 
of the answers desired. The paper setters should perpare a 
tentative outline of answers to ensure uniformity in evaluation. 
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100. Marks in different subjects should be scaled to a conGumon 
mean and standard deviation before they are combined. 
Results should also be moderated with reference to approved 
statistical procedures of the kind outlined in the U.G.C. 
publication : “Three Studies in Examination Technique.” 

101. Earnest attempts should be made by universities to reduce 
the time consumed by examinations. Use may be made 
of mechanical aids for purposes of tabulation and analysis 
of marks. Universities should also lay down clearly the 
maximum number of answer books that a teacher may examine 
during a year, cither from his own university or from outside. 

XI Colleges 

102. Colleges occupy a pivotal position in the present day pattern 
of higher education in India. The fact that nearly 85% of 
students are enrolled in the colleges and that they have 83% 
of the total number of teachers in the universities, is signifi- 
cant. It shows that standards cannot be improved without 
raising the quality of collegiate education. 

103. I'he assistance so far made available by the Univei'sity Grants 

Commission for providing facilities for affiliated colleges has 
not been adequate. 

104. Even government colleges and missionaiy colleges which 
were noted for their high standards in the past are finding 
it difficult to maintain them under the present conditions. In 
a community of colleges weaker colleges have a tendency 
to pull down standards in the better institutions. 

105. Colleges are allowed to be set up these days under the influence 
of |X)liticai pressure, regional rivahy, parochial sentiments 
etc. This situation calls for regulative control. A number of 
colleges in India do not have adequate enrolment, with the 
result that they cannot be considered viable economic or in- 
tellectual units. Before new colleges are started, due conside- 
ration should be given to the existence of such institutions and 
attempt should be made to explore the possibility of utilising 
them to the fullest extent. 

lU(i. There should be a reasonably unifoim system of granting 
aflilialion to colleges all over the country. The norms and 
conditions formulated by the College Committee of the U.G.C. 
in regard to staff requirements and physical and other facilities 
should be strictly adhered to. The power of gianting affilia- 
tion should vest in the university and there should not be any 
interference or pemurc from government or any other agency 
in this matter. 
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107. Efforts should^be made to bring universities and colleges closer 
together and the universities should concern themselves more 
actively with collegiate education. 

108. A certain number of good colleges should be given an “antono- 
nous” status to experiment with new techinques of teaching, 
courses of study, internal examinations etc. Special assistance 
should also be made available to selected colleges for the 
pursuit of excellence. 

109. A number of outstanding colleges all over the country should 
be chosen for treatment in the same way as ‘centres of ad- 
vanced study’ are in respect of postgraduate teaching and 
research. 

110. The possibility of every university setting up a college or 

‘centre’ under its own auspices to serve as a “pace-setter” 
for other colleges should be explored. Such colleges can 
in turn grow into full-fledged universities in due course. 

111. The system of govcnment meeting 90% of the deficit of the 
constituent colleges of Delhi Univei'sity should be extended 
to other colleges also. Instead of determining grants on an 
ad hoc basis, there should be a grant-in-aid code to regulate 
financial assistance to colleges. 

112. Colleges should organize extension lectures by distinguished 
scholars and scientists from the university and outside to 
expose their students and teachers to the influence of experts 
in their respective fields.' 

Xn Organisation of the University 

113. Universities should have a high degree of autonomy. They 
should have the freedom to choose their students, to appoint 
their staff, to organise their courses of study etc. 

114. Universities in India enjoy freedom in many of these matters, 
but there are occasions when its exercise is threatened. Some 
of the methods now employed in the election or selection of 
vice-chancellors, for example, impinge on the autonomy of 
universities. 

115. The vice-chancellor should be an able and academically- 
minded person, preferably with a record of teaching and 
research. He should be given full authority and facilities 
to discharge his duties in an efficient way. 

116. There is no inherent conflict between the principle of accounta- 
bility and the idea of autonomy. State Governments should 
follow the example and procedures initiated by the University 
Grants Commission in dealing with the universities. 
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117. While universities should enjoy autonomy in academic matters 
to the fullest extent, they should on their part be fully alive 
to and aware of their social obligation in respect of training 
leaders aud administrators in various walks of life. 

118. Participation of lay-men in the legislative and administrative 
organs of the university may be desirable, but in no case, 
should they be allowed to become a hampering factor in the 
performance of academic activities. The Senate and the 
Syndicate should be concerned mainly with administration and 
academic programmes should be left, by and large, to academic 
men. 

119. The constitutions of our universities which were modelled to 
suit different circumstances are not suitable for the present 
conditions which require quick action and efficiency. An 
attempt should be made to get rid of large and cumbersome 
bodies and also to do away with unnecessary administration. 

120. There should be a Board of Undergraduate Education and 
parallel to it, a Board of Postgraduate Education. The 
boards might jointly constitute the Academic Council, or 
operate under it, but should have sufficient authority to organize 
the work of the university in their respective spheres. 

121. There is an urgent need for streamlining the present methods 
of administration involving such procedures as filling up of 
unnecessary' forms, maintenance of useless records etc. 

122. Many heads of departments, specially in Science subjects, 
have so much routine work to do that they have practically 
no time left to devote themselves to study and research. The 
possibility of dividing administrative work over as many 
members of the department as possible should be explored. 

Xm Maintenance and Coordination of Standards 

123. In pursuance of the functions entrusted to the University Grants 
Commission under the U.G.C. Act of 1956, the aim of the 
Commission is to raise the levels of university education; 
firstly to the highest standards obtaining in our own country 
and; secondly to raise the best attainable in our country to 
international standards. 

124. Although, education is a state subject in India, the function 
of the University Grants Commission to coordinate univer- 
sity education signifies that issues have to be judged in a 
wider context and a proper coordination of univei'sity educa- 
tion brought about with resources as well as requirements. 

125. The Commission would also be able to organise development 
and strengthening of academic facilities among universities on 
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a regional basis to ensure optimum utilization of material and 
personnel resources particularly in respect of highly specialized 
subjects. 

126. The University Grants Commission has dealt with the problem 
of university autonomy with great tact and wisdom. The 
Commission has to continue to provide effective leadership 
to the universities in the sphere of standards. The legal 
powers of the Commission in this behalf cannot, however, 
be exercised to the fullest extent and with beneficial results 
unless resources are made available to the Commission on a 
scale much higher than has been the case hitherto. 

127. The academic activities of the University Grants Commission 
such as the holding of seminars and conferences, appointment 
of review committees, setting up of centres of advanced study 
etc., need to be strengthened further. 

128. While expenditure of an order undertaken by advanced coun- 
tries may not either be applicable or possible in India, unless 
the present outlay on higher education as also the cost per 
student is sufficiently increased, many of our institutions will 
not be able to rise above sub-standards, 

129. In India education in general Arts and Science subjects is 
being given to far too many students. It would be necessary 
to pay particular attention to and expand those sectors of 
education, which are of more direct value to the developmental 
programme of the country. 

130. A strict control should be exercised by the Central Government 
on the establishment of new univei'sities by State Governments. 

131 . Concerted efforts have to be made for promoting among teachers 
and students a sense of pride in the university as also for rais- 
ing their morale and bringing into being a truly academic 
community. 
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QjUESTIONNAIRE RELATING TO STANDARDS OF 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

PART I— GENERAL 

1. What, in your opinion, are the educational goals a university/ 
college should strive to achieve? In what ways can these goals be realised? 
Please state your views in the form of a brief note, with special reference 
to the interests you represent. 

2. Have standards of university education deteriorated during 
the last 15 years? State reasons for holding the view that: 

(a) standards have not deteriorated, and 

(b) standards have deteriorated 

If (b), in what respects have standards deteriorated? 

3. 'lb improve standards what action, if any, is called for in respect 
of: 

(l^a) admission to various courses; 

(b) content of courses of study; 

(c) teaching techniques; 

(d) facilities for research work; 

(e) medium of instruction; 

(f) examination system; 

(g) pre-university coui'se; 

(h) ihrce-ycar degree course; 

(i) honours course; 

(j) jx>slgraduate course; 

(k) qualifications and conditions of service of teachers; 

(l) work by teachers; 

(m) conditions of affiliation and supervision of colleges; 

(n) teacher pupil ratio faculty-wise; 

(o) student indiscipline; 

(p) residential facilities for teachei-s and students; 

(q) physical facilities; 

(r) extra-curricular activities; 

(s) library; 

(t) laboratories; 

(u) administration; 

(v) Ihiance. 
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QjUESTlONNAlRE RELATING TO STANDARDS OF 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

PART II 

(a) Admission to various courses 

1. (a) What are the present requirements of admission for the 

various university courses (pre-university, B.A., B.Sc., 
M.A., M.Sc., and professional courses) ? 

(b) Are any changes in this regard contemplated by your 
university? If so, what modifications are considered 
necessary? 

2. Is the examination which entitles students to seek admission 
to a university, a satisfactory test of their fitness for a 
university course? 

3. There are different entrance qualifications in different 
universities, for example, matriculation or high school 
examination is the qualification in some, in others, inter- 
mediate, and in some, higher secondary certificates. 

(i) Which of these do you prefer and why? 

(ii) Do you advocate uniformity in this regard in the whole 

of India ? 

Would you advocate any additional and special tests for 
admission to the university? 

4. What is the age of admission to the first year class of your 
university? What, in your opinion, should be the admission 
age, minimum and maximum? 

5. What are the minimum eligibility requirements for admission 
to various courses in your university/college (c.g. marks in 
the subject, aggregate etc.) ? 

6. (a) Has your university prescribed any ceilings for admission 

to its teaching departments and colleges? What are the 
ceilings for postgraduate and undergraduate classes 
accepted by the university/college ? 

(b) Please give department-wise information regarding (i) the 
total number of students and (ii) areas of class-rooms, 
lecture-halls etc. (separately if possible). 

7. Does the university/college find it difficult to reduce numbers? 
If so, the difficulties may be indicated. 
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8. At what rate has the admission increased in different subjects 
during the last five years at the undergraduate, postgraduate 
and research levels in your university/college? 

(b) Courses of Study 

1. Are any attempts made in your university to compare courses 
from time to time with corresponding courses in advanced 
institutions ? 

2. What is the composition of the bodies which are concerned 
with the drawing up of syllabuses in different subjects in your 
university ? 

3. If there are Boards of Studies, please give a list of the members 
of such Boards with their qualifications and designations. 

4. How are Boards of Studies constituted in your university? Do 
you suggest any modification in this procedure? 

(c) Teaching TecJmiques 

1. Does the university/college make use of any methods other 
than lectures for instruction of the students? If so, w^hat are 
the methods used? What is the part played by each method 
in your university/college? 

2. What is the time allotted per week for lectures, tutorials, 
and seminars for various subjects at the undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels in your university/college? 

3. How large are lecture classes, tutorial classes and seminars 
in your university/college? 

4. Are tutorials held during the usual working hours or at other 
times ? 

5. Indicate the categories of teachers who participate in lectures, 
tutorials, seminars and laboratory work as under : 


i 

Lectures 

i 

; Tutorials 

1 

Seminars 

1 

i 

1 Laboratory 

1 work 

I 1 

1 2 

3 

1 4 

1 


Professors 


Readers 

Lecturers 

Demonstrators /T utors/ 

Instructors 

Is any modification of the present system of allocation of work considered 
necessary? 
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(d) Research Activities 

1. What courses (degrees) are provided in your university in 
different subjects (M. Litt., M.Sc.,L.L.M., Ph.D.,D. Litt., D.Sc., 
etc.) ? 

2. Does your university award the Master’s degree on the basis 
of research alone or written examinations alone or on a 
combination of the two ? Please indicate the existing pattern 
in regard to each subject. 

3. What are the minimum qualifications prescribed for admission 
to the doctorate course ? 

4. What standards (specifications such as discovery of new^ facts, 
fresh interpretation of existing facts or theories, advancement 
of knowledge, capacity for critical judgement, literary 
presentation etc.) are expected of candidates qualifying for 
research degrees ? 

5. Is knowledge of any foreign language required for undertaking 
research for the Master’s or doctorate degrees? 

6. Is any special course in methodology’ of research provided for 
candidates for the doctorate degrees? 

7. What is the nature of the supervision given by the university 
for research students? Is there any limit on the number of 
students to be supervised by a teacher? 

8. State briefly the procedure for admission of students to researcli 
courses, particularly the agencies (Research Boards of Studies, 
recognized teachers of the subjects, Academic Council, etc.) 
which have to approve the admissions. 

9. Is a viva-voce compulsory’ for research examinations ? 

10. How many examinei's are appointed for evaluating research 
theses? Is the supervisor one of them? On what principle 
is decision taken in regard to the award of a research degree? 

11. State the number of teachers engaged in guiding the research 
work of students and their academic qualifications as on 
31st March, 1961. 

12. Is any special remuneration paid for guiding the research 
work of students in your university/college? 

13. Give a list of the research theses approved for doctorate 
degrees during the last five years in different subjects and 
the names of the examiners who evaluated them. 

(e) Medium of Instracrtion 

1. What media of instruction are used in your university /col lege 
for the pre-university. Bachelor’s degree, and Master’s degree 
courses? 
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2. If there are more than one medium, is the university/college 
satisfied with this arrangement? If not, what are the diffi- 
culties in the way of efficient teaching at various levels under 
this system ? 

3. If the medium of instruction of the university/college is the 
regional or any other language, is the university/college 
satisfied with (a) the competence of teachers to teach in the 
medium accepted by the university, (b) the number of 
available books in the library in the language concerned and 
(c) the ability of students to learn through the language? 

4. Are the media of teaching and examinations same? If not, 
has the university/college experienced any difficulty in this 
I'cgard ? 

5. Do you think that any special course in the English language 
is needed to enable students to read and understand the 
prescribed courses? 

(f) Examination System 

1. What are the different types of examinations used by your 
university for various courses of study? 

2. How are the examinations arranged during the period of study 
for the different courses? 

3. How are paper setters appointed by the university? Are the 
questions set by them moderated before they are finalised? 

4. Are any directions gwen to the paper setters before they 
undertake the work of setting papers regarding the standard 
aimed at by the university in various subjects? 

5. Do you allot any marks for sessional work by students during 
the period of study? Hav^e you introduced any system of 
cumulative records which are taken into consideration in the 
final evaluation of the students’ work? In what manner if 
at all arc they taken into account for the univ^ersity exami- 
nations? 

6. Has the university laid down any rules in regard to the 
appointment of examiners and their qualifications? If so, 
please giv'e details. 

7. Has the university laid down any rules regarding the number 
of answer papers that may be marked by an examiner in a 
year or in regard to the maximum remuneration that may be 
received by him from any one source/from all sources? 

B. Does the university appoint head examiners for different 
subjects under whose direction marking of papers is to be 
carried out by other examiners? If so, please describe the 
arrangement. 
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9. Does the university define the spread of marks for the guidance 
of the examiners? If the answer is in the affirmative please 
indicate how this is done? 

10. Are any methods adopted for ensuring that the marks awarded 
by different examiners in a subject approximate to a common 
standard of evaluation? 

11. Has the university a separate section for the conduct of 
examinations? Does this section undertake any research 
into the system of examinations in the university with a view 
to improving it? 

12. How are the results classified by the university? What are 
the principles on the basis of which the results are classified? 

13. Are results moderated before they are published? If so, how? 

14. (a) Do you hold any examination in parts? If so, please give 

details and indicate the advantages in doing so. How is 
the final result of different courses determined on this 
basis? 

(b) Do you have uniform system for all courses or docs it va*-y 
from course to course? Please give details. 

15. What is the proportion of external examiners in each subject 
at the postgraduate and undergraduate examinations? 

16. What new evaluation techniques (including internal assessment) 
have been adopted by the university during the last 15 years 
and with what results?' 

17. Please give below details of the examination results for various 
courses during the last 15 years as indicated below : 


Name of Number Number First Second Third 

Examination Appeared paissed class class class 


I.A. 

I. Sc. 

I. Com. 

P.U.C. 

B.A. 

B.Sc. 

B. Com. 

M.A. 

M.Sc. 

M. Com. 
Ph.D., D. Litt., 
D.Sc. etc. 
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(g) Pre-University Course 

1. What is the estimate of the university/college of the suitability 
of students who are admitted to its pre-university course? If 
the standards are not satisfactory, has the university/college 
taken any steps to improve them ? 

2. Does the university/college hold any test for admission of 
students to the pre-university course? 

3. Is there any provision for tutorial work in your university/ 
college for pre-university classes? If so, a brief account of 
the nature of the work done in these classes may be given. 

4. What is the size of the pre-university class in your university/ 
college? 

(h) Three-Year Degree Coarse 

1. Has your university introduced the three- year degree course? 

If so, w hen was this done? 

2. Has the three-year degree course brought about any improve- 
ment in undergraduate education in your university? If so, 
please state them. 

3. How^ many university examinations are held during the three- 
year degree course? 

(i) Honours Course 

1. Do you have an honours course, or a corresp>onding course 
in your university/college? If so, in what subjects? Please 
indicate the number of students admitted to the honours 
course in different subjects during the last 3 years. 

2. Do you have the same entrance qualifications for honoui-s 
students as for pass students? If honours students are 
required to show special proficiency, an explanatory note 
may be attached about it. 

3. What is the duration of the honoui^ course in your univei'sity? 

4. In what ways do the honours coui'ses differ from the pass 
courses in regard to the papers taught, methods of instruction, 
examinations etc. 

5. Is any distinction made in arranging lectures, tutorials and 
seminars ?-s beUveen pass and honours courses? 

6. Do you have a separate staff for teaching honours classes or 
a composite staff for pass and honoui's? 

(j) Postgradiiate €k»iirses 

1. Is the postgraduate teaching in your university concentrated 
at the headquarters or is it conducted in affiliated/constituent 
colleges or divided between the headquarters and the colleges? 
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2. Has the university laid down any special qualifications for 
teachers doing postgraduate work? 

3. (a) Give the names of recognized postgraduate teachers in 
your university/college and state their academic qualifications, 
experience and publications. 

(b) If you have co-operative teaching in your university 
(between the university and colleges) please give the above 
information in respect of teachers from the colleges also. 

4. Give the number of postgraduate students, departmentwise, 
during the last five years in your university/college. 

5. What are the areas of specialization in the different subjects 
in which postgraduate teaching is provided by the university/ 
college ? 

6. What are the methods of instruction adopted by the university/ 
college at the |>ostgraduate level? Do these include seminars 
and tutorials apart from lectures? 

7. Are any marks given for written work (essays, tests, etc.) by 
the students during the period of study? If so, are these 
marks given any weightage in determining the final result? 

(k) Qualificratioiis and Conditions of Servic:e of Teachers 

1. Give a list of the teachers in your university /college category- 
wise (professors, readers, lecturers, etc.) in the different 
departments or subjects, including their qualifications (with 
class obtained) in the university/college. 

2. What are the minimum qualifications laid down by the 
university /college for different categories of teachers? 

3. Give the composition of the selection committees of the 
university/college for the appointment of teachers. 

4. Please indicate year-wise appointment of teachers with their 
qualifications and age during the last 5 years. 

5. Does the university/college have a composite staff for teaching 
undergraduate and postgraduate classes? If not, how is 
the division of work between the two effected? 

6. What is the normal workload of different categories of 
teachers (how many hours per week of lectures, tutorials, 
seminars, administrative work, extra-curricular work, 
supervision of research etc.) in the university /college? 

7. Please enclose a copy of the agreement or contract form for 
employees of the university/college. Is the agreement 
executed in the case of all fresh appointments ? 

8. What are the salary scales laid down by the university for 
different^categories of the teaching staff in the university 
and affiliated coll^^? 
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(l) Work by Teachers 

1. What arc the criteria of promotion of teachers in your 
university /college? 

2. What is the proportion of teachers on the university/college 
staff with doctorate degree? 

3. Indicate the facilities which the university/college offers for 
research work by teachers. 

4. How many teachers on your staff have published learned 
papers or text books, etc.? Please give a list of the publi- 
cations during the last 10 years of each teacher. 

5. Does the university undertake the publication of research 
work/learned books by teachers? 

6. Is there a research fund at the disposal of the university/ 
college? If so, please indicate the annual amount available 
in this fund for research work by teachers. 

7. What are the other resources at the disposal of the university 
for promoting research work ? 

8. Does the university publish any learned research journals; 
if so, give a list of such journals? 

9. Does the university conduct any refresher courses, summer 
schools or seminars for its teachers? If so, in what ways 
have the teachers benefitted from them? 

10. Is there any exchange of professors and other teachers (for 
limited periods) between your university and other universities. 

i 1 . Have you had any experience of teachers who have left 
permanent posts in your university/college to take up 

positions in non-academic fields during the last 5 years ? 

(m) Conditions of Affiliation and Supervision of Colleges 

1. Has your university any system of periodical inspection of its 
affiliated/constituent colleges? 

2. Is there any inspector of colleges on the staff of the university? 

3. What are the conditions laid down by the university for 
affiliation or recognition of colleges ? Please elaborate this 
with special reference to financial requirements e.g, endowment 
fund, area of land, buildings, affiliation fee, audit of accounts 
etc, 

4. Please describe (a) the powers of the principal (b) composition 
of the governing body and (c) the relation of parent trust 
with the governing body in your college. 

5. Docs the power of affiliation vest with the university or the 
State Government ? 
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(n) Teachei^Papil Ratio Facmlty-wise 

Please give below the teacher-pupil ratio in the various faculties of 
your university/college during the last five years (separately for pre- 
university classes). 


1 i ! I 

Year j 1 : 2 | 3 I 4 5 

Name of Faculty I ' j 


(o) Student Indiscipline 

1. Please give the number of incidents of student indiscipline 
during the last 5 years in your university/college. 

2. Please give the background and the causes which led to the 
occurrence of these incidents. 

3. State the number of students against whom disciplinary action 
was taken. 

4. Has your university/college made any attempt to study the 
problems arising from co-education? If so, give details. 

(p) Eztra-Gnrricalar Activities 

1 . What kinds of extra-curricular activities are promoted by 
the university/college? Please classify them under the 

‘broad heads of (a) intellectual (b) cultural and (c) physical. 

2. Does the university/collegc encourage debates or discussions, 

. - dramatic performances, etc. among its students? If so, give 

details of the arrangements made in this regard. 

3. Are any educational excursions undertaken by the university/ 
college? Please give a list of the places visited during the 
last 5 years and the benefits resulting therefrom. 

4. Is there a students’ union in your university/college? If so 
please give a note on its constitution and general activities. 
A list of the persons invited to address the union during the 
last year may also be given. 

5. Do you allow fee concessions, free studentship and scholar- 
ships? If y^, give the conditions and value of each award. 

6. Is physical training compulsory for students of your university/ 
college? If so, give details. 
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(q) Library 

1. Has your university/college a well-equipped and up-to-date 
general library and departmental libraries containing 
adequate number of books on different subjects, general 
periodicals and research journals. 

2. Has your university/college a text-book section and a separate 
research and reference section in the library? 

3. Do the students have easy access (open access) to books in 
the library and can they obtain the books they want without 
undue waste of time? 

4. Please give (a) the built-up area and value of the library 
building (b) number of readers who can be accommodated 
in the reading room at a time and (c) number of volumes for 
which stacking space is available. 

5. Hais the university laid down any norms for university and 
college libraries (including books, catalogues and equipment)? 

6. Is the university library/college library in charge of profes- 
sionally qualified staff (state the names and qualifications of 
the library staff with their salary' scales)? 

7. How many books were issued to students and teachers 
(separately) during the week January^ 15-21? 

8. What is the average daily attendance at the library (how- 
many undergraduates and postgraduates) ? 

9. W'hat is the normal annual provision for addition of reading 
material (a) books (b) periodicals in the » university/college 
librar>’? 

10. How’ are books selected for purchase? Is the academic staff 
a^ociated with this? 

(r) Laboratories 

1. What is the number of students working at a time in the 

undergraduate/postgraduate laboratoiy in each Science 
subject? How many teachers supervise their practical work? 

2. Do you consider laboratory arrangements in your university/ 
college satisfactory for postgraduate/undergraduate teaching 
in Science subjects in respect of (a) accommodation (b) 
equipment (c) chemical and other materials required? 

3. Arc there separate laboratories for undergraduate — pass and 
honours — and for postgraduates? Please give the floor areas 
of each laboratory. Is there any reference library attached 
to each laboratory? 

4. Is Uiere a well-equipped workshop in Science departments? 
Please give details. 
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5. Do you have museums for biological and physical Science? 

6. Is there any herberium or biological garden attached to the 
botany department? Please give details. 

7. What is the expenditure per postgraduate student in physics, 
chemistry, botany and zoology in your university/college? 

8. What is the annual provision made by your university/college 
for teaching and research in physics, chemistry, botany and 
zoology? How is the amount distributed between under- 
graduate — pass and honours, postgraduate and research 
laboratories? 

9. Are there any laboratory assistants in the Science departments? 

If so, what are the minimum qualifications prescribed for and 
what are their grades? 

10. Have the laboratory facilities increased in proj>ortion to the 
development of courses of study and research? 

11. How^ many research scholars or research students are working 
in each department and how many teachers are supervising 
their research work? 

12. What is the accommodation available for research students? 

13. How many research rooms are provided in the department for 
the members of the staff? 

14. How many research scholarships are available in each 
department? 

15. Is there any separate research grant to each department for 
the purchase of equipments, chemicals etc.? 

(s) Administration 

1. What is the system of administration of the univcrsity/collcge? 
Please give a list of the principal officers and bodies of the 
university indicating briefly the powers exercised by them? 

2. How are the principal officers of the university /college 
appointed? Has the university/college got sufficient adminis- 
trative staff for efficient disposal of its work ? 

3. Is there any arrangement in the university/college for adding 
to the administrative staff to deal with any increase in the 
volume of work? 

(t) Finance 

1. Has the university/college adequate resources at its disposal 
for meeting its deficit? If such resources are not readily 
available, how does the university/college maintain itself? 

2. Does the State Government/Central Cfovemmcnt provide any 
fonds for meeting the developmental needs (apart from 
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maintenance) of the university/college? Are these incomes 
commensurate with the requirements? 

3. Are adequate resources available to the university/college for 
performing its educational functions in an efficient way? 

4. What is the total annual expenditure of the university/ 
college? Please indicate the contributions from different 
sources e.g. government funds — (a) Central (b) State, fees, 
endowments, charitable institutions, others. 

5. What other fees apart from tuition fees are charged by the 
university /college authorities? Please indicate the amount 
of (a) building fees (b) library fees (c) m^azine fees (d) 
examination fees (separately for terminal and university 
examinations) (e) association fees (f) games fees (g) other 
fees. Are corresponding benefits available to students? 
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APPENDIX 4 


ADMISSION QJUAUFICATIONS, AGE AND CEILINGS 
FOR ADMISSION 


1. AGRA UNIVERSITY 

(a) Admission qualification 


B.A. 

LA. or I. Sc. or I.Com. 

B.Sc. 

I.Sc. 

M.A. 

B.A. or B.Sc. or B.Com. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 


(b) Minimum age for admission 

No minimum or maximum age is prescribed for admission to degree 
courses except in the case of admission to the M.B.B.S. course for which 
the minimum age is 17 years on 1st October of the year of admission. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

The maximum number of students in a lecture class should not 
exceed 60; the number may go up to 80 if tutorial work is conducted 
according to rules laid down by the university. 

2. ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 
(a) Admission qualification 


B.A, 

LA. or I. Com. or I.Sc. 

B.Sc. 

I.Sc. 

M.A. 

B.A. or B.Sc. or B.Com. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 


(b) Minimum age for admission 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

Ceilings arc prescribed both for postgraduate and undergraduate 
classes. (Details arc not available). 

3. ANDHRA UNIVERSIIV' 

(a) Admission Qtialification 


P.U.C. 

Matriculation 

B.A. 

P.U.C. 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 


(b) Minimum Age for admission 

16 + for the 1st degree course. 
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(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

The ceilings are fixed every year in a meeting of the heads of 
departments. The extra-curricular activities of the student and his general 
ability to prosecute studies effectively and to live a cooperative life are 
taken into account. 

4. ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 

(a) Admission qualification 

P.U.C. 

B.A. 

B.Sc. 

M.A. 

M.Sc. 

(b) Alinimum age for admission 

14 years and 6 months on 1st of July for the P.U.C. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

P.U.C. 400 

B.A,, B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc. etc. — according to the accommo- 
dation available in laboratories, lecture-halls, workshops etc. 
B.E. 180 

5. BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY^ 

(a) Admission qualification 
P.U.C. 

B.A. 


B.Sc. 

M.A. 

M.Sc. 

(b) Minimum age for admission 

16 ye^rs on 1st of October for the first year of the three year-degree 
course; maximum age is 21 years. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

The imivcrsity has fixed the number of seats for each college and 
for each class. 


Admission examination of the uni- 
versity or matriculation or high 
school. 

P.U.C. in Arts or Science of the 
university or Senior Cambridge 
in Arts or any equivalent exami- 
nation. 

Same as in B.A. but the candidate 
must have taken Science. 

B.A. 

B.Sc. 


S.S.L.C. or Matriculation 
P.U.C. 

P.U.C. 

B.A. or B.Sc. or B.O.L. 
B.Sc. 
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BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 


(a) Admission qualification 


B.A. 

I.A. 

B.Sc. 

I.Sc. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 


(b) Minimum age for admission 

At present, minimum age is prescribed for admission to M.B.B.S,, 
B. Sc. (Nursing) & B.D.S. Steps are proposed to be taken for laying down 
the minimum ^e of 15-4- for admission to the first year of the drgree course. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

The following limits have been laid down for admission to constituent 

colleges : 

Composite Colleges in Arts and Science — ^2500. 

Colleges of Law and Commerce — 1250. 

The Syndicate has also laid down that the number 
of students in Technology, Medicine etc. shall 
not exceed 150 in any single division. 

7. BHAGALPUR UNIVERSITY 
(a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

Matriculation 

B.A. 

Higher Secondary or P.U.C. 

B.Sc. 

Higher Secondary or P.U.C. 

M.A. 

B.A. (on the basis of marks) 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. (on the basis of marks) 


(b) Miniumum age for admission 

Minimum age has been laid down only for the Faculties of Agriculture 
and Engineering. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 


8. BIHAR UNIVERSITY: 
(a) Admission qualification 


B.A. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondary. 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. Science or Higher Secondary 
Science. 

M.A. 

B.A., B.Sc. or B.Com. in the subject, 
provided candidates fulfil the necess^y 
conditions. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 


(b) Minimum age for admission 
Nil. 
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(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

For undergraduate courses, the regulations provide for a maximum 
of 1000 students. In postgraduate departments, the number depends 
on physical facilities. 

9. CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
(a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

School final 

B.A. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondary 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. Science or Higher Secondary 
Science 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 


(b) Minimum age for admission 

There is no minimum age for admission at present. The Academic 
Council has adopted 16-}- as the age of admission to the first year of the 
degree course but this has not yet been enforced. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

In the university departments ceilings vary from 12 to 200. For 
admission to undergraduate classes in colleges, the ceilings are precribed 
by the university and University Grants Commission. The number of 
students in a class or section should not exceed 1 50 as a general rule laid 
down in the Statutes. 

10. DELHI UNIVERSITY 

(a) Admission qualification 

B.A. Higher Secondary 

B.Sc. B.Sc. general group ‘A’ — Higher 

Secondary with 50% marks. (With 

Science subjects) 

M.A. B.A. Hons, with minimum 38% and 

40% marks in aggregate in Arts & 
Social Sciences respectively or B.A./ 
B.Sc. (Pass) with at least 45% in 
aggregate or 50-55% marks in various 
subjects. 

M.Sc. B.Sc. with at least 55% to 60% marks 

in the aggregate and 60% in the 
subject. 

(b) Afinimum age for admission 

16 years on the 1st of October. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

Each college is allowed to have a maximum of 1000 students. In 
the courses which have practical classy the number depends on the availa- 
bility of seats. 
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1 1 . GAUHATI UNIVERSIT\^ 


(a) 

Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

Matriculation 


B.A. 

Higher Secondary or P.U.C. 


B. Sc. 

Higher Secondary or P.U.C. 


M.A. 

B.A. with 42% marks in the subject 
offered for M.A. 


M.Sc. 

B.Sc. with 42% marks in the subject 
offered for M.Sc. 

(b) 

Minimum 

No. 

age for admission 


Ceilings for 

■ admission or other conditions 


It depends upon accommodation and financial resources. 
12. GORAKHPUR UNIVERSITY 


(a) Admission qualification 


B.A. 

I.A. 

B.Sc. 

I.Sc. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 

' b Minimum age for admission 

Nil 


icj Ceilings for admission or 

other conditions 

M.Sc. Physics 

20 

Botany 

20 

Chemistry 

30 

Zoology 

20 

.M.A. Englisl/ 

lOU 

Sociology 

110 

Gef>graphy 

117 

GUJARA'r UNIVERSITY 


(a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

S.S.C. 

B.A. 

P.U.C. 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 


(b) Minimmi age for admission 

The minimum age for admission is prescribed as 15 -j- on 15th June 
for pre-university and 1 7 foi* admission to 1st year of the M.B.B.S. class. 
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(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

Maximum number of students in a college has been laid down at 
1500. No division can consist of more than 100 students provided that 
the vice-chancellor can allow the limit to be exceeded by 10%. In the 
university departments and postgraduate centres admissions are regulated 
according to the availability of accommodation. 

14. GURUKUL KANGRI VISHVAVIDAYALYA 

(a) Admission qualification 

B.A. Intermediate with Sanskrit or Uttar 

Madhyama with English. 

M.A. B.A. or Alankar or Shastri with 

English or Acharya. 

(b) Minimum age for admission 

About 20 yeai-s for the 1st year of Intermediate. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

No 


15. JABALPUR UNIVERSITY 
(a) Admission qualification 


B.A. 

Higher Secondar) . 

B.Sc. 

Higher Secondarv*. 

M.A. 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Com., B.Sc. (Home 


Science) and B.Sc. (Agriculture) 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 


fb) Minimum age for admission 
Only in professional courses — (16-{-). 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

The maximum number of students is 40 in each postgraduate depart’ 

ment. 


16. JADAVPUR UNIVERSITY 
(a) P.U.C. 

B.A. 

B.Sc. 

M.A. 

M.Sc. 


School final. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondary with at 
least a second class. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondary in Science 
with at least a second class. 

B.A. Hons, or B.A. pass with a pre- 
scribed percentage of marks in the 
subject offered at the postgraduate 
level, 

B.Sc. Hons, or B.Sc. pass with a 
certain minimum percentage of marks 
in the subject offered at the post- 
graduate level. 
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(b) Minimum age for admission 

16*f on 1st Oct. for admission to the first year of the degree course. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

P.U.C. Undergraduate 
Arts 160 20 

Science 80 20 

17. JAMMU & KASHMIR UNIVERSITV" 

(a) Admission qualification 

P.U.C. Matriculation 


B.A. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondary elective 
— Arts. 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondary elective 
— Science. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc, 

B.Sc. 

(b i Minimum age for admission 

No 

j Ceilings for admission or 
No 

JODHPUR UNIVERSITY 
''a i Admission qualification 

other conditions 

P.U.C. 

Matriculation 

B.A. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondaiy 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondai*)' 

.M.A. 

Graduate 

M.Sc. 

Graduate 


(b; Minimum age for admission 

Age for admission to P.U.C. and first year of degree course is contem- 
plated to be 15 -4 and 16 -f- respectively fn m 1964-65. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

Undergraduate — 60 students per section (Maximum number of 
sections 6). 

Postgraduate — 40 students per class (Combined classes may have 
60 students). 

19. KALYANI UNIVERSITY^ 

(a) Admission qualification 

M.A. At least a second class graduate in 

the subject concerned. 

At least a second class graduate in 
the subject concerned. 


Postgraduate 

40 

15 

(Maths. 40) 


M.Sc. 
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(b) Minimum age for admission 

No age limit has been laid down except in the department of physical 
education. In practice, students between 16 and 18 years are admitted to 
undei^aduate course. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

It is contemplated that not more than 30 students will be admitted 
to postgraduate classes and not more than 20 students to honours classes. 

20. KARNATAK UNIVERSITY' 

(a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

S.S.C. with English for Arts students 
and Mathematics for Science students. 

B.A. 

P.U.C. Arts. 

M.A. 

B.A. (ordinarily second class or 
higher) 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. (ordinarily second class or higher) 


(b) Minimum age for admission 

16-h (on or before 1st October of the year) for admission to the first 
year of the degree course. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

Generally speaking, the p)ostgraduate departments in Humanities 
and Social Sciences are advised not to admit more than 30 students in a 
class. For jxxstgraduate Science subjects, the ceilings are as under : 


Physics 

25 for 3 branches. 

Chemistry 

Z oology -'i 

40 for 3 branches. 

Botany 

Geology J 

12 

Statistics 

25 

Geography 

15 

KURUKSETRA UNIVERSIIT 

(a) Admission qualification 

P.U.C. 

Matriculation 

B.A. 

Higher Secondary' or P.U.C. 

B.Sc. 

Higher Secondary or P.U.C. with 
Science. 

M.A. 

B.A. Hons, or B.A./B.Sc. degree or 
B.A./B.Sc. (Edu) degree of this univer- 


sity in the major subject of the course 
with such attainments as may be 
prescribed by the head of the depart- 
ment concerned. 



M.Sc. (Chemistry) 
and Physics) 
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B.Sc. Hons, with at least 45% marks 
in aggregate or B.Sc. Pass with 
at least 55% marks in aggregate 
with Chemistry, Physics and Mathe- 
matics or B.Sc. (Edu) of this university 
in the major subject of the course 
subject to passing a special test con- 
ducted by the head of the depart- 
ment concerned. 

(b) Minimum age for admission 

16 4- for admission to the first year of the degree course and 19-|- for 
postgraduate courses. 

(r) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

32 for M.Sc. Chemistry and 12 for Physics. 

22. KERALA UNIVERSITY 
{a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

S.S.L.C. 

B.A. 

P.U.C. 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. 

M.A. 

B.A. or B.Sc. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 


ib) Minimum age for admission 

154-on 1st Oct. for P.U. C. and 16 -f on 1st Oct. for fii'st year of the 
degree course. 

(f) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 


Generally the following limits are 

followed : 

M..A. (Humanities) 

25 Seats. 

M.A. (Social Sciences) 

20 Seats. 

M.Sc. (Maths) 

15 Seats. 

M.Sc. (other subjects) 

12 Seats. 

M. Com. 

20 Seats. 

B.Sc. (Maths) 

60 Seats. 

B.Sc. (other subjects) 

40 Seats. 

B.A./B.Com. 

60 Seats. 

B. Ed. 

100 Seats. 


23. MADRAS UNIVERSITY 
(«) Admission qualification 

P.U.C. Matriculation 

B.A. P.U.C. 

B.Sc. P.U.C. 

M.A. B.A, or B.Sc. 

M.Sc. B.Sc. or B.A. (with a Science subject). 
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(b) Minimum age for admission 

15 years and 6 months on 15th July for first degree course except 
where a higher ^e limit is prescribed in the regulations. 

(r) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

Undergraduate — Science subjects — 48 
Humanities — 1 00 

Postgraduate^ — 15 in Science and 20 in Humanities 

24. MAGADH UNIVERSITY 
{a) Admission qualification 

P.U.C. Secondary School Certificate 

B.A. P.U.C. or Higher Secondary. 

M.A. B.A. with at least 40% marks in the subject. 

{b) Minimum age for admission 
No 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

M.A. 40 to 48 

25. MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY 
(a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

Matriculation 

B.A. 

P.U.C. 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. 

M.A. 

degree. 

M.Sc. 

degree. 


(b) Minimum age for admission 

No minimum age is prescribed 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

No 

26. M.S. UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
(a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

S.S.C. 

B.A. 

P.U.C. (Arts) 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. (Science) 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc. 

Second class B.Sc. and satisfactory interview 
(Under the Ordinance, B.Sc. Pass students 
are eligible for admission) 

Minimum age for 

admission 


15+for P.U.C. 
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(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 
First Year B.A. — 360 

(There is no restriction at subsequent stages). 

Science departments decide the number of students to be ad- 
mitted according to the available facilities. 

27. MYSORE UNIVERSITY 
{a) Admission qualifications 


P.U.C. 

S.S.L.C. 



B.A. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondary 



B.Sc. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondary 



M.A. 

B.A. with the subject chosen 
one of the major subjects. 

for 

M.A. as 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. with the subject chosen 
one of the major subjects. 

for 

M.Sc. as 


(b) Minimum age for admission 

Only in professional courses. 

(r) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

The number depends on library and laboratory^ facilities and varies 
from faculty to faculty. 

28. NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 

(a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

High School 

B.A. 

P.U.C. Arts 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. Science 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 


(b) Minimum age for admission 

Minimum age for admission has been laid down only for the Faculties 
of Medicine and Veterinary' Science. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

No ceiling is prescribed for admission to postgraduate departments 
except in Geology and Bio-Chemistry'. 

29. NORTH BENGAL UNIVERSITY 
(a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

Matriculation or School final 

B.A. 

Higher Secondary or P.U.C. 

B.Sc. 

Higher Secondary or P.U.C. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 
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(b) Minimum age far admission 

(c) ceilings for admission or other conditions 

30 students in each class under the Faculty of Arts; 20 students in 
each class under the Faculty of Science. 

30. OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
(a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

H.Sc. with at least 35% marks in one 
attempt. 

B.A. 

P.U.C. 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. 

M.A. 

B.A. with at least 45% marks in the subject 
(For some subjects 40% and above) 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. with at least 45 marks in the subject. 


(b) Minimum age for admission 
Only for professional courses. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

Ceilings have been prescribed for various departments and colleges. 
The ceiling in respect of postgraduate departments of Science is 30. 

3 1 . PANJAB UNI VERSirV' : 

(a) Admission qualification 

P.U.C. Matriculation 

B.A. Higher Secondary or P.U.C. 

B.Sc. Higher Secondary or P.U.C. 

M.A. B.A. Hons, or B.A./B.Sc. Pass in at least 

second division or with at least 45 marks 
in the subject or Master's degree in other 
subject or faculty. 

M.Sc. B.Sc. 

(b) Alinimum age for admission 

In Medicine and Engineering only. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

For admission to colleges the limit suggested by the University Grants 
Commission has been adopted, 

32. PUNJABI UNIVERSITY 
(a) Admission qualification 

P.U.C. Matriculation 

B.A. Higher Secondary or P.U.C. 

B.Sc, Higher Secondary^ or P.U.C. 



M.A. 


B.A. Hons, or B.A./B.Sc. Pass in at least 
second division or with at least 45% marks 
in the subject or Master’s degree in other 
subject or faculty. 

M.Sc. B.Sc. with 50% marks in aggregate and 50% 

marks in the subject concerned. 

(b) Minimum age for admission 

Minimum age has been laid down for admission to Medical 
and Engineering courses only. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

In professional colleges and Science subjects, students are admitted 
according to the number of seats sanctioned by the university. 

33. PATNA UNIVERSITY 

(a) Admission qualification 

Admissions arc made on the basis of marks at the qualifying examina- 
tion. 

(b) AJinimum age for admission 

Only for the Faculty of Medicine, 
c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 
Nil 

34. POONA UNIVERSITY 

(a) Admission qualification 

Pre-degree S.S.C. 

B.A. Pre-degree (Arts, Science & Commerce) 

B.Sc. Pre-degree (Science). 

M.Sc. B.Sc. 

(b) Minimum age for admission 

Only for the Faculty of Medicine. 

' c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 
For Postgraduate Classes 
Chemistry 1 28 

Physics 60 

Botany 40 

Zoology 24 

Statistics 72 

Geography 35 

35. RABINDRA BH.ML\TI 

(a) Admission qualification 

B.A. Higher Secondary or P.U.C. 

(b) Minimum age for admission 

No 
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(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

75 for degree courses and 25 in each class of the three-year senior 
diploma course (Dance, Drama & Music). 

36. RAJASTHAN UNIVERSITY 
(a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

High School or Matriculation 

B.A. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondary. 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondary. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 


(b) Minimum age for admission 

15-ffor admission to P.U.C. and 16 -f for admission to the first year 
of the degree course. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

Admissions are made according to facilities. The number of students 
in a class should not exceed 60. 

37. RANCHI UNIVERSITY^ 

(a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

Matriculation 

B.A. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondary. 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. or Higher Secondary. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 


(b) Alinimum age for admission 

Minimum age for admission has been laid down only for the 
Faculty of Medicine (17 years on 1st October of the year of admission) 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

16 in Physics, Chemistry, Botany and Zoology. 

32 in Mathematics, Anthropology and Psychology. 

40 in English and Geography. 

50 in History, Philisophy, Economics and Hindi, 

60 in Political Science. 

12 in Geology. 

38. S.V. VIDYAPEETH 

(a) Admission qualification 


P.U.C. 

S.S.C. 

B.A. 

P.U.C. 

B.Sc. 

P.U.C. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. 
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(b) Minimum age for admission 

16 4- for admission to the first year of the degree course. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

For colleges the limit suggested by the University Grants Commission 
has been accepted. 

39. SAUGAR UNIVERSITY 
(a) Admission qualification 


B.A. 

Higher Secondary or P.U.C. 

B.Sc. 

Higher Secondary or P.U.C. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

M.Sc. 

B.Sc. with the subject concerned. 


(b) Minimum age for admission 

16-f for admission to the first year of the degree course. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

M.Sc. Physics 16 

M.Sc. Chemistry 24 
M.Sc. Botany 15 

40. SHIV.AJI UNIVERSm' 

(a) Admission qualification 

P.U.C. s.s.c. 

B.A. Pre-degree (Arts, Science and Commerce) 

B.Sc. Pre-degree (Science) 

M.A. B.A. 

M.Sc. B.Sc. 

(b) Minimum age for admission 

Minimum age for admission has been preesribed only in the 
Faculty of Medicine (17 years on 1st October of the year of admission) 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 
Normally 100 students per division. 

41. S.N.D.T. WOMEN’S UNIVERSIT\' 

(a) Admission qualification 

P.U.C. Matriculation or entrance examination. 

B.A. Pre-degree (Arts, Science and Commerce) 

M.A. B. A. 

(b) Minimum age for admission 

No minimum age is prescribed. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

The teacher-pupil ratio in Education and Home Science is generally 
kept at 1 : 10 and on the Arts side at 1 : 20. 
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42. SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 

(a) Admission qualifications 

B.Sc. B.-f in the subject and B. -f aggregate or 

450 marks in H.S.S.L.C. 

M.Sc. First or high second class B.Sc. 

(b) Minimum age for admission 

16 years on the 31st of October for admission to first year of the degree 
course. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

Arts Science 

Undergraduate 24 — 30 8 — 24 

Postgraduate 12 — 25 12 — 24 

43. VIKRAM UNIVERSITY 

(a) Admission qualification 

(b) Minimtm age for admission 

There is a minimum age for admission to Engineering and 
Medical courses only. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions 

M.Sc. Chemistry 25 

M.Sc, Physics, Mathematics and Statistics 20 
M.Sc. Geology, Botany and Zoolog>^ 15 

44. VISVA-BHARATI 

(a) Admission qualification 

B.A. H.S.C. 

B.Sc. H.S.C. 

M.A. B.A. 

M.Sc. (Maths) B.Sc. with Mathematics. 

(b) Minimum age for admission 

16 -f- ^or admission to the first year of the degree coui^e. 

(c) Ceilings for admission or other conditions. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE BOARDS OF STUDIES AND 
PROCEDURE FOR REVISION OF SYLLABUSES 

I . AGRA UNIVERSITY 

Boards of Studies in different subjects frame the syllabuses which arc 
considered by the Faculty, Academic Council and Executive Council. The 
boards consist of the following : 

(i ) The member or members representing the subject on the Faculty 
concerned, 

(ii ) two persons having expert knowledge of the subject, elected by 
the Faculty concerned, who are resident within the State of 
U.P. or Delhi or are technical officers in the industry 
concerned in the country in the case of persons elected to the 
Board of Studies in the Faculty of Technology and 
(iii) two teachers of the subjects in affiliated colleges, other than 
persons under (i) above, by rotation in order of seniority. 

2. ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 

The Boards of Studies draw up the syllabuses, scrutinize question 
papers of previous years and recommend the names of examiners and paper 
setters. Members of the Boards (other than ex-officio) are appointed by 
the Syndicate as approved by the vice-chancellor in the case of honours 
and postgraduate and professional boards. These appointments are made 
on the recommendation of the heads of the department in the subject 
concerned. In the case of pass boards in subjects in which higher courses 
have not been organized, the total number of members is 40. The 
strength of members in professional boards varies from 4 to 12 in different 
courses. 

Boards of Honours and Postgraduate Studies 

(a) The univei'sity professor or head of the department in the sub- 

ject as ex-officio member and chairman. 

(b) The chairman of the corresponding pass board as ex-officio 

member. 

(c) Not more than five other members of whom two shall ordinarily 

be drawn from outside the university college. 

Pass Boards in whicli higher studies have been oi^anized 

(a) The chairman of the Board of Honours and Postgraduate 

Studies as ox-officio member. 

(b) Not more than 4 other members. (The composition of English 

pass and Telugu or Sanskrit pass boards is slightly different). 
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3. ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 

Boards of Studies, Faculties and other bodies concerned with courses 
of studies and examinations take note of significant advances in their 
respective fields and suggest changes from time to time. Boards of 
Studio, Faculties and Academic Council consist of heads of departments, 
some senior teachers at the university and experts from other universities 
and institutions. 


4. BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 

The Boards of Studies in Arts and Science Faculties consist of 7 
members, 2 external from other universities and the remaining internal. 
The board ordinarily meets twice a year to consider changes if necessary. 
Boards are constituted by the Faculty concerned. The number of members 
is fixed by the Academic Council. 

5. BHAGALPUR UNIVERSITY 

The members of the boards are selected by the Faculty concerned 
every year in the month of March. The syllabi are reviewed every year 
by the boards concerned in the month of November and the final 
decision is taken in the month of March every year. 

6. BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 

The Boards of Studies in the different subjects recommend to the 
Academic Council and the Syndicate the courses of study to be prescribed 
for different examinations. The board consists of: 

(i ) The heads of the university departments concerned, 

(ii ) university professors in the said subjects, 

(iii) the heads of departments in the said subjects in degree colleges 

and constituent recognized institutions, 

(iv) two members co-opted by the board from among teachers (not 

heads of departments), 

(v ) such member or members co-opted by the Board from among 
persons who are not teachers, as prescribed by the Statutes. 

7. CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

The Academic Council makes regulations for courses of studio on 
the recommendations of the Boards of Studies concerned. 

8. DELHI UNIVERSITY 

Subject to the general guidance of the Academic Council, post- 
graduate studies in the university arc organized by Boards of Research 
Studies viz., one each for Humanities, Sciences, Law, Medical Sciences and 
Music. Each board consists of the vice-chancellor, the deans and the 
heads of departments concerned, with power to co-opt two other members 
in the cases of research boards for Humanities and Science and three for 
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Law, Medical Sciences and Music. The co-opted members hold office 
for a period of two years. Each board elects a chairman from among its 
own members who holds office for a period of two years. 

9. GAUHATI UNIVERSITY 

The committees of courses and studies which frame the syllabi arc 
appointed by the Faculty concerned. Their recommendations are con- 
sidered by the Academic Council, Executive Council and University Court. 

10. GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 

The courses of studies are framed by the Boards of Studies in the sub- 
jects concerned and approved by the Academic Council and the Syndicate. 
Boards of Studies in various subjects comprise ex-officio members and co- 
opted members whose number varies from one subject to another. 

1 I . GORAKHPUR UNIVERSITY 
The composition of the Board of Studies is as under : 

Postgraduate Board of Studies 

(1) Head of the department — ex-officio chairman. 

(2) AH professors of the university departments. 

(3) One reader from the department in order of seniority. 

(4) One lecturer from the department in order of seniority. 

(5) Two members appointed by the Faculty concerned who are not 

in scrv’ice of the university. 

Undergraduate Board of Studies 

(i) Head of the department 

(ii) One reader 

(iii) Two teachers 

(iv') Two teachers teaching the subject in the affiliated colleges in 
order of seniority. 

(v) Two persons nominated by the Faculty who are not in the 
serv'icc of the university, a college hall or hostel. 

12. JABALPUR UNIVERSITY 

Boards of Studies are called departments of studies. Their composi- 
tion is as under: 

(i) Dean of the Faculty 

(ii) All professors and readers in the department (subject). 

(iii) Five teachers according to seniority. 

(iv) Research workers appointed in the department. 

(v) Two experts appointed by the Faculty. 

(vi) Two teachers of the university appointed by the Faculty. 

The recommendations of the Boards of Studies are considered by the 
Faculty and Academic Council. 
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13, JADAVPUR UNIVERSITY 

Recommendations regarding syllabuses are made by the Boards of 
Studies. The Board of Studies for each department sends its recommenda- 
tions to the Faculty concerned and the Faculty in its turn advises the 
Academic Council. 

Board of Studies — (i) Head of the department, (ii) teachers of 

the department, (iii) two experts from out- 
side. 

Faculty — (i) Dean of Faculty (ii) the heads of the de- 

partment, (iii) professors of the department, 
(iv) two teachers (other than professors) 
from each department, (v) four nominated 
educationists. 

14. JAmtU AND KASHMIR UNIVERSITY 

The following bodies are resp)onsible for courses of study : 

(a) Boards of Studies. 

(b) Faculties. 

(c) Academic Board (for undergraduate studies only). 

(d) Board of Postgraduate Studies. 

15. JODHPUR UNIVERSITY 

In prescribing courses of study assistance is taken from at least two 
experts in the subject from outside the university. 

16. KALYANI UNIVERSITY 

Pending the formation of committees on courses of study ad hoc 
committees are functioning for drawing up syllabuses in different subjects. 
They consist of heads of departments and experts. 

17. KARNATAK UNIVERSITY 

The boards draw up the syllabuses for approval of the Academic 
Council and the Syndicate. The number of members of the Boards of 
Studies varies from 5 to 8. 

18 KERALA UNIVERSITY 

The Boards of Studies consist of the following ; 

( 1 ) The university professor or where there is no professor, the head 

of the university department or section of study or research 
in the subject for which the board is appointed. 

(2) Not less than five and not more than eleven members, providcxl 

that in case of a subject in which there arc two boards : 

(a) The number of members in each board shall not be less than 
five or more than eleven including ex-officio members. 
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(b) The university professor or head of the university department 

or section as the case may be, shall be a member ex-officio of 
the board for postgraduate studies, and 

(c) The chairman of one board shall be a member ex-officio of the 

other board in the subject. 

1 9 KURUKSETRA UNrVERSnT 

The courses have been framed only recently. They are based mainly 
on the pattern of the Panjab and Delhi Universities. The bodies concerned 
with the drawing up of the syllabuses are: 

(a) Boards of Studies 

(b) Faculties 

(c) Academic Council 

The Board of Studies has a maximum number of seven members com- 
prising professors, honorary professors, readers in the department and two 
outside experts and such other university teachers as may be nominated by 
the vice-chancellor on the recommendation of the head of the department. 

20 MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

Each board consists of no fewer than three and not more than twelve 
members. The senior university professor or where there is no professor, 
the head of the department or the section in the subject for which the board 
is appointed is an ex-officio member of the postgraduate board. 

21 MAGADH UNIVERSITY 

Tw'o or more university professors of other university departments 
ai*e associated as experts along with six or seven teachers of the university 
in the Board of Studies. 


22 MARATHWADA UNIVERSITT 
The Board of Studies consists of : 

(ij Head of the university department in the subject. 

(ii) Heads of the departments in the said subject in colleges and re- 

cognized institutions, 

(iii) Two experts nominated by the vice-chancellor, one of whom 

is from outside the university. 

23 M. S. UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 

Boards of Studies in each subject consist of half the number of 
teachers in the subject and three to five experts from other universities or 
research organizations. 

24 MYSORE UNIVERSITY 

Boards of Studies in each subject consist of half the number of teachers 
in the subject and three to five experts from other universities or research 
organizations. 



25 NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 


Boards of Studies in each subject frame the syllabuses. The board 
consists of not less than three and not more than eight members in the 
Faculties of Arts, Science and Commerce. It consists of professors of the 
university and other universities and also other persons possessing special 
knowledge of the subject concerned. 

26 NORTH BENGAL UNIVERSITY 

Boards of Studies in the different subjects are concerned with the 
drawing up of syllabuses. Each board consists of not less than three and not 
more than eight members, at least one (or two) of whom have to be 
experts from outside universities. The head of the department is the 
ex-officio chairman. 


27 OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 

Different committees are formed with experts in different subjects for 
drawing up syllabuses pending formation of the Boards of Studies and the 
Academic Council. 


28 PANJAB UNIVERSITY 

Board of Studies frames the syllabus. The composition of the board 
is as follow’s : 

(a) Head of the department concerned (ex-officio chairman). 

(b) The maximum number of members of the Board of Studies is 

seven at least one of w hom has to be an expert in the subject 
from outside the university. In professional faculties where 
there is only one Board of Studies the number of members 
may go upto fourteen. 

29 PATNA UNIVERSITY 

The following bodies are concerned with counes of study : 

(a) Board of Studies 

(b) Faculties 

(c) Academic Council 

(d) Syndicate 

(e) Senate 

The composition of Board of Studies is as under : 

(i ) The head of the university department as chairman, 

(ii) Professors, honorary professors, if any, and one reader and one 

lecturer of the university department according to seniority 
for a period of two years, 

(iii) Two members co-opted by rotation from among teachers of the 

subject in colleges for a term of two years. 
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(iv) One member co-opted from outside the university for his expert 
knowledge for a term of two years. 

If there is no university department of studies for a subject, a committee 
of five persons appointed by the vice-chancellor on the advice of the dean 
of the Faculty concerned, constitutes the Board of Studies for that subject 
or when the subjects have been grouped together, for that group of subjects. 
Provided that the committee so appointed shall include at least one member 
taken from outside the university for his expert knowledge of the subject 
and at least one teacher of the subject from each college admitted to the 
privileges of the university by rotation according to seniority. 

30 POONA UNIVERSITY 

The Board of Courses of Study in various subjects, the Faculty and the 
Academic Council are concerned with the drawing up of syllabuses but 
such boards do not exist at present. 

The Board of Studies for every subject or group of subjects consists 
of: 

(i ) Heads of the university departments in the subjects for which 
the board is constituted. 

(ii) Heads of the departments in the said subjects in degree colleges 

and recognized institutions. 

(iii) Such classes of teachers of the university in the said subjects, in 

such numbers and elected in such manner, as may be prescrib- 
ed by the Statutes. 

(ivj Persons who shall not be teachers of the university, co-opted 
by the board, not exceeding such number as is prescribed by 
Statutes. 


31 PU.NJABI UNIVERSITY 

The syllabuses are drawn up by the Boards of Studies and considered 
by the Faculty concerned, the Academic Council, the Syndicate and the 
Senate. The Board of Studies in Arts, Science and Commerce consists of: 

(a) The university professor or professors, and if there is no univer- 

sity professor, the university reader or the head of the depart- 
ment of the university in which there is neither a professor 
nor a reader, 

(b) members to be selected every alternate year in the manner laid 

down in regulations 2 and 3, 

32 RABINDRA BHARATI 

The Academic Council consisting of seven members, including heads 
of the department and the vice-chancellor who is the ex-officio chairman, 
is concerned with drawing up of syllabuses. 
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33. RAJASTHAN UNIVERSITY 

Boards of Studies, Faculties, Academic Council and Syndicate arc 
concerned with the courses of study. The number of Board of Studies (for 
each subject or group of subjects) in each Faculty as also the number of 
members of each board is determined by the Syndicate on the recommenda- 
tions of the Academic Council and the Faculty concerned. 

34. RANCHI UNIVERSITY 

The Faculties elect members to the Boards of Courses and Studies 
which draw up the syllabi in different subjects. The members are invari- 
ably senior teachers in the subjects belonging to the Faculty. Sometimes 
one or two specialists from outside the university are co-opted as members 
of the board. 


35. S.V. VIDYAPEETH 

Each Board of Studies consists of “teachers” who have at least five 
years’ teaching experience at graduate level and who are not members of 
Syndicate, possessing qualifications recognized by the Vidyapeeth for im- 
parting instruction in the subject or subjects comprised in the board, or 
research \rv such subject or subjects as professor, reader or lecturer. 
Each board has power to co-opt not more than two members. 

36. SAUGAR UNIVERSITY 
The Committee of Courses comprises : 

(1) The head of the department of studies (chairman), 

(2) The professors and readers of the subject in the university teach- 

ing department. 

(3) Three other teachers of the subject elected by the Faculty con- 

cerned at least two of whom are teachers of affiliated colleges 
in the Faculty. 

(4) One other person, not being a teacher of the university in such 

cases as the Faculty may think fit. 

37. S.N.D.T. women’s UNIVERSITY 

The Boards of Studies are primarily concerned with the drawing up 
of syllabuses in different subjects. Advisory bodies are also set up to frame 
courses which are finalized by the Boards of Studies. 

Each Board of Studies consbts of: 

(i) Experts in the subject from the full-fledged conducted and 

affiliated colleges, not exceeding 4, (nominated by the Syndi- 
cate). 

(ii) Experts in the subjects who are not teachers in the conducted 

and affiliated colleges, not exceeding 4, (nominated by the 
Syndicate). 
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The Advisory bodies generally consist of not more than 6 members. 
Each member is an expert in the subject concerned. 

38. SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 

The Boards of Studies in different subjects frame the syllabuses, 
scrutinise question papers of previous years and recommend the names of 
paper setters and examiners. The regulations and syllabuses framed by 
the Boards of Studies are considered and approved by the Academic Council. 

Members of the board other than ex-officio are appointed by the 
Syndicate on the recommendation of the ex-officio chairmen who are heads 
of the departments in respect of honours and postgraduate and pass boards. 
Composition of different boards is as given below : 

HONOURS AND POSTGRADUATE BOARDS OF STUDIES 

(a) The university professor or head of the department in the subject, 

(b) The chairman of the corresponding pass board (ex-officio 

member), 

(c) Not fewer than three and not more than seven members of whom 

tVN^o arc ordinarily external members. 

PASS BOARDS OF STUDIES 

(a) The chairman of the Board of Honours and Postgraduate 

Studies (as ex-officio member). 

(b) No fewer than three and not more than six members (excluding 

ex-officio members) 

COMBINED BOARDS OF STUDIES (PASS AND HONOURS) 

(a) The university professor or head of the department in the subject 

as ex-officio member 

(b) No fewer than three and not more than twelve members (ex- 

cluding ex-officio members). 

39. VIKRAM UNIVERSITY 

Boards of Studies in different subjects have the power to recommend 
text books to the Faculty which in its turn recommends them to the Academic 
Council. 


40. VISVA-BHARATI 

The Board of Studies for each subject consists of the members of the 
staff of the department in that subject and one external member. The 
function of the board is to recommend courses of study and syllabuses to 
the Academic Council. The Academic Council finally approves the 
syllabuses. 



APPENDIX 6 


LIST OF UNIVERSITIES WHICH HAVE INTRODUCED 
THREE YEAR DEGREE COURSE 


S.No. 

Name of the University 

Year of Introduction 

1. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

Aligarh Muslim University 

1958-59 

2. 

Andhra University 

1958-59 

3. 

Annamalai University 

1958-59 

4. 

Banaras Hindu Univei-sity 

1960-61 

5. 

Bhagalpur University' 

1960-61 

6. 

Bihar University 

1960-61 

7. 

Burdwan University 

1960-61 

8. 

Calcutta University 

1960-61 

9. 

Delhi University 

1943-44 

10. 

Gauhati University 

1962-63 

11. 

Gujarat University 

1963-64 

12. 

Jabalpur University 

1960-61 

13. 

Jadavpur University 

1956-57 

14. 

Jammu & Kashmir University 

1961-62 

15. 

Jodhpur University 

1958-59* 

16. 

Kalyani University 

1961-62 

17. 

Karnatak University 

1958-59 

18. 

Kerala University 

1957-58 

19. 

Kuruksetra University 

1961-62** 

20. 

Madras University 

1958-59 

21. 

Magadh University 

1960-61* 

22. 

M.S. University of Baroda 

1957-58 

23. 

Marathwada University 

1958-59 

24. 

Mysore University 

1958-59 

25. 

Nagpur University 

1958-59 

26. 

North Bengal University 

1960-61* 

27. 

Osmania University 

1957-58 

28. 

Panjab University 

1961-62 

29. 

Patna University 

1960-61 

30. 

Poona University 

1959-60 

31. 

Punjabi University 

1961-62* 

32. 

Rabindra Bharati 

1963-64 

33. 

Rajasthan University 

1958-59 

34 . 

Ranchi University 

1960^1 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

35. 

Sardar Vallabhabhai Vidyapeeth 

1958-59 

36. 

Saugar University 

1956-57 

37. 

Shivaji University 

1959-60* ** 

38. 

S.N. D.T. Women’s University 

1959-60 

39. 

Sri Venkateswara University 

1958-59 

40. 

Utkal University 

1960-61 

41. 

Vikram University 

1959-60 

42. 

Visva-Bharati 

1954-55 


*The colleges now affiliated to the Universities of (i)Jfodhpur, (ii) Magadh, (iii) North 
Bengal, (iv) Punjabi, and (v) Shivaji were previously affiliated to the Universities of 
(i) Rajasthan, (ii) Patna, (iii) Calcutta, (iv) Panjab, and fv) Poona respectively. The 
year of introduction of the three-year degree course scheme in these universities has been 
taken to be the same as the year in which the universities to which these colleges w'ere 
originally affiliated, introduced the scheme. 

** Year of introduction of the three-year degree composite course is 1961-62 and 
that of the three-year degree course 1963-64. 



APPENDIX 7 


OBSERVATIONS MADE BY THE UNTYERSITIES REGARDING 
THE GENERAL ASSESSMENT OF THE IMPACT OF THE THREE 
YEAR DEGREE COURSE 


SI. 

Name of the 

Observations 

No. 

University 


1 

2 

3 

1. 

Aligarh Muslim 

Generally the standards have improved. 


University 

They would have further improved if the 
three-year degree course was adopted by 
other universities in U.P. also. 

2. 

Andhra University 

The non-recurring grants provided under 


the scheme certainly benefitted the affili- 
ated colleges in improving the laboratories 
and general accommodation required for 
teaching purposes. The students are pro- 
vided with facilities and as such the 
standards of undergraduate education wull 
certainly improve. It is too early to 
estimate the impact of the scheme on the 
improvement of standards of undergraduate 
education - 


3. Annamalai University The question has not yet been studied 

scientifically, but a slight improv^ement 
is noticeable. 


4. Banaras Hindu 
University 


5. Bhagalpur University 


Standard is improving on account of 
intensive programme of lectures, seminars, 
tutorials and practicals. 

The scheme has not improved the standard 
of education. 


6. Calcutta University' It is felt that the old scheme was working 

better. The present scheme has not 
attained the success hoped for. If, how- 
ever, this is to be continued, vital changes 
are necessary with regard to curriculum, 
syllabus, time for examinations and 
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1 2 


3 


7. Gauhati University 


8. Gujarat University 


9. Jabalpur University 


10. Jadavpur University 


1 1 . Jodhpur University 


12. Karnatak University 


improvement of standard of teaching in 
English and co-ordination with the higher 
secondary courses to make it more successful. 
It is desirable to consider whether the 
structure may be remodelled within the 
frame-work of the three-year degree 
course. 

It has not been possible to assess the 
improvement of the courses of study after 
the introduction of the three-year degree 
course. But it is expected to improve the 
standard of education. 

The first batch of graduates will come out 
in 1965. It is therefore not possible to 
make any assessment of its impact at this 
stage. Some important academic reforms 
have however been introduced to synchro- 
nize with the new pattern. These are 
(i) tutorial system (ii) internal evalu- 
ation (iii) general education. Lack of 
funds and personnel are serious handicaps. 

The three-year degree course scheme 
was introduced in the university with effect 
from 1960-61 and it is premature to judge 
the full impact of the same. Teaching 
facilities have no doubt improved in the 
colleges which have received grants under 
the scheme. 

A comparative assessment is not possible 
as the university introduced the new 
scheme of three-year degree course since 
its very inception. 

With an examination at the end of each 
year, students find it easier to prepare for 
the examinations. It is a step towards 
raising of standards. The three-year 
degree course should be continued. 

As a result of the introduction of the 
three-year degree course, it has been 
possible to maintain fairly good academic 
standards, mainly because there is conti- 
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1 2 3 

nuity in the teaching of certain subjects. 
A more intensive teaching of English is 
provided at the pre-university course, 
after which, the student when he enters 
upon the three-year degree course, will be 
in a better position to understand the 
lectures in English. All this was possible 
only because of the introduction of the 
three-year degree course. As a result of 
the liberal financial aid given under the 
scheme, the standard of education has 
considerably improved on account of 
better facilities by way of buildings, better 
laboratories and better library facilities etc. 

13. Madras University The scheme has led to all-round improve- 

ment in this university in the undergraduate 
sector of higher education. 

14. Magadh University The scheme has not improved the standard 

of education. In fact, it has lowered 
standards. 

15. M.S. University of The three-year course enables students 

Baroda to gain a deep and thorough knowledge of 

the subjects of study. 

16. Marathwada University It is the general e.xpericnce of the teachers 

concerned that the quantum of knowledge 
imparted during the three-year degree 
course is in no way more than under the 
old two-year degree course. 

17. Mysore University The gap between the standard and quantum 

of the syllabi of the subjects studied at the 
secondary school level and at the P.U.C. 
level is so big that students coming from 
secondary schools require a considerable 
amount of time to adjust themselves to 
be able to follow the instruction at the P.U.C. 
level. The change of place and environ- 
ment also contribute to this difficulty. 
This period varies between three and six 
months. Thus before the students are in a 
position to follow the lectures, they are faced 
with the approach of the examinations and 
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consequently their performance is not satis- 
factory. 

18. Nagpur University The university has appointed a committee 

to evaluate the working of the three-year 
degree course scheme. The report of the 
committee is under consideration of the 
university. (Final views of the university 
are still awaited.) 

19. North Bengal Univer- Students joining the first year of the degree 

sity course find it difficult to follow lectures and 

text books on account of poor knowledge of 
English. Most of them are not found fit for 
university work. 

20. Osmania University Grants released under the scheme have con- 

siderably improved the physical and other 
facilities in the colleges. The colleges however, 
still need further assistance in this regard. 
The short duration of the pre-university 
course does not permit students to adjust 
themselves fully to the abrupt change in the 
medium of instruction from the school to 
the university level. The opinion of many 
seems to be that the old two-year interme- 
diate course was better for this purpose 
particularly because there was no university 
examination at the end of the first year. 
Special efforts are thus called for to provide 
extra time, tutorials etc. to enable stu- 
dents to adjust themselves to the English 
medium especially in the case of those 
students who come from schools where the 
medium of instruction is not English. 

21. Panjab University It is too early to bring about any improve- 

ment. 

22. Poona University The three-year degree course has definitely 

increased the number of successful candi- 
dates at the university examinations. 

23. Punjabi University As a result of the introduction of the three- 

year degree course, congestion in colleges 
has been relieved and this is bound to have 
a salutary effect on standards. 
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24. Sardar Vallabhbhai- 
Vidyapeeth 


25. Saugar University 

26. S.N.D.T. Women’s 
University 


27. Sri Venkateswara 
University 


28. Visva-Bharati 


The standard of undergraduate education 
appears to have improved due to the (i) intro- 
duction of tutorial system, (ii) reduction in 
the number of students in one class, (iii) im- 
provement of teacher-pupil ratio. 

There has been an all-round improvement. 

It is felt that the standard of undergraduate 
education, consequent on the introduction 
of the three-year degree course has very 
much improved and strengthened. 

The courses have been recently introduced 
and it is too early to assess their impact on 
the standards of undergraduate education. 

It is too early to say anything very definitely. 
The university would rather prefer a 12- 
year school course leading to a three-year 
degree course to be followed by a one-year 
M.A. course. 



APPENDIX 8 


GRANTS PAID DURING 1963-64 FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE THREE-YEAR DEGREE COURSE SCHEME IN UNIYHl- 
SITIES AND AFFTLIATED COLLEGES 


SI. No. University 

Non-Recurring Recurring 

Total 



(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

I. 

Andhra 

3,94,049 

5,07,216 

9,01,265 

2. 

Bhaigalpur 

1,80,213 

3,55,123 

5,35,336 

3. 

Bihar 

6,44,322 

3,48,826 

9,93,148 

4. 

Burdwan 

1,67,058 

72,256 

2,39,314 

5. 

Calcutta 

5,19,781 

7,45,125 

12,64,906 

6. 

Gauhati 

7,45,463 

20,000 

7,65,463 

7. 

Gujarat 

6,20,000 

1,00,000 

7,20,000 

8. 

Jabalpur 

1,47,748 

69,433 

2,17,181 

9. 

Karnatak 

15,609 

82,761 

98,370 

10. 

Kerala 

5,64,797 

9,90,955 

15,55,752 

11. 

Madras 

8,25,710 

42,617 

8,68,327 

12. 

Magadh 

3,88,018 

2,57,198 

6,45,216 

13. 

Marathwada 

47,070 

41,815 

88,885 

14. 

Mysore 

2,59,539 

2,62,594 

5,22,133 

15. 

Nagpur 

82,730 

3,14,678 

3,97,408 

16. 

North Bengal 

1,01,508 

1,31,004 

2,32,512 

17. 

Osmania 

3,511 

— 

3,511 

18. 

Panjab 

10,84,285 

12,23,414 

23,07,699 

19. 

Patna 


1,80,420 

1,80,420 

20. 

Poona 


4,00,000 

4,00,000 

21. 

Punjabi 

81,348 

48,494 

1,29,842 

22. 

Rajasthan 

80,611 

1,83,313 

2,63,924 

23. 

Ranchi 

3,09,416 


3,09,416 

24. 

S.V. Vidyapeeth 


80,954 

80,954 

25. 

S.N.D.T. Women’s 

1,01,391 

1,30,549 

2,31,940 

26. 

Sri Venkateswara 

41,849 

2,01,110 

2,42,959 

27. 

Utkal 

4,244 

30,786 

35,030 

28. 

Vikram 

62,781 

1,12,472 

1,75,253 


Total 


74,73,051 


69,33,113 


1,44,06,164 
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APPENDIX 10 


SUMMARY OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE REVIEW 
COMMITTEE IN ENGLISH FOR STRENGTHENING THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE P.U.C./ FIRST YEAR 
OF THE UNIVERSITY COURSE 

The university may organise special course of 3 to 4 weeks duration 
during the summer vacation or during the vacation between the first and 
second term for students who are weak in English. Some universities 
could also arrange special classes in English during the first term by cutting 
down laboratory work for science students and tutorials for arts students. 
Alternatively, English classes could be held outside the normal working 
hours of the university or college. In addition to these special remedial 
courses the pre-university course should provide 8 periods per week in 
English comprising 3 lecture periods and the rest tutorials. The aim of 
the language course in the pre-university class should be to expand vocabu- 
lary, to establish control over structures and to improve the student’s reading 
comprehensions. The best way of doing this is to encourage the students 
to speak in English on familiar themes and also in the course of conversation. 
It would also be necessary during this period to help the students in the 
use of English in the study of other subjects. A major difficulty of the 
pre-university student is to understand the technical terms in English used 
in these subjects. This is a direct outcome of the position taken in several 
states to translate technical terms into regional languages and to use them 
for school textbooks. In some states, the international tei*minology was 
also to be used along with the translated words. This has been mostly 
neglected. A systematic attempt will therefore have to be made in the 
pre-university to acquaint the student with the new’ terminology\ The 
technical and other special words must be collected together and given to 
the pre-university student in the form of exercises. 



APPENDIX 11 


ADMISSION QUALIFICATIONS FOR RESEARCH COURSES 

1. Agra (a) M.A., M. Stat., M.S.W., M.Ed. M. Com, M.Sc. M.Sc. 
University (Ag), M.V.Sc. or B.V.Sc. and A.H. (with six years 

research experience) of this university or of any other 
university incorporated by any law for the time being 
in force and recognised by the Executive Council or 

(b) A person, with above qualifications, working as a teacher 
in any college affiliated to the university or 

(c) M. Litt of Agra University who took his degree with 
thesis in lieu of five papers and is of one year’s standing 
at the time of submission of thesis. 

No one is eligible to supplicate for the Ph.D. degree in the university 
unless he/she secured at least second class marks (in case of V.Sc. 50% at 
the qualifying examination) at the Master’s degree examination or he/she 
is a postgraduate teacher of at least five years’ standing or he/she is a person, 
who has already done research work and has published some papers in 
recognised research journals and whose w^ork is approved by the Research 
Degree Committee in the subject concerned. 

2. Allahabad Postgraduate degree in the subject from a recognised 
University university. 

3. Andhra Master’s degree in the subject concerned. 

University 

4. Annamalai A candidate who has qualified for the degree of Master 
University of Arts or Science or Oriental Learning or Commerce or 

Education in the faculties concerned. 

5. Banaras M.A./M.Sc. for subjects in Arts/Science Faculties; B.Sc. 

Hindu Uni- in technical subjects; M. Sc. (Ag) in the Faculty of Agri- 
versity culture. 

6. Bhagalpur At least a second class Master’s degree. 

University 

7. Bihar At least a second class Master’s degree. 

University 

8. Bombay Bachelor’s or Master’s degree except in the Faculty of 

University Medicine in which a candidate must hold a Master’s 

degree. 

9. Calcutta Master’s degree. 

University 

10. Gauhati Master’s degree. 

University 
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11 . 

12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


23. 


24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Gorakhpur 

University 

Gujarat 

University 

Jabalpur 

University 

Jadavpur 

University 

Jammu & 

Kashmir 

University 

Jodhpur 

University 

Kalyani 

University 

Kamatak 

University 

Kerala 

University 

Kuruksetra 

University 

Madras 

University 

Magadh 

University 

Marathwada 

University 


M.S.Uni- 
versity of 
Baroda 

Mysore 

University 

Nagpur 

University 

North 

Bengal 

University 

Osmania 

University 


Postgraduate degree in the subject. 

Master’s degree in the faculty concerned. 

At least a second class Master’s degree. In case of 
third divisioners 5 years teaching experience or published 
research papers are required. 

Master’s degree. 

Master’s degree. 


Postgraduate degree. 

High II class Master’s degree with ability and aptitude 
for research. 

Master’s degree in the subject concerned. 

M.A./M.Sc. 

First or second class Master’s degree. 

Master’s degree. 

At least a second class Master’s degree. 

Master’s degree by papers. A candidate should have 
obtained his Master’s degree in first or second division 
or at least his Bachelor’s degree in first or second division 
or he must have obtained his Master’s degree by thesis. 

Arts : Master’s degree in the subject. 

Science : Generally, M.Sc. II class but M.Sc. (pass class 
with some research experience are also admitted. 

M.A./M.Sc. or B.A./B.Sc. (Hons). Graduates of other 
universities are also allowed under certain conditions. 

Master’s degree in the faculty concerned. 

M.A./M.Sc. 


Master’s degree with first or second class. 
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29. Panjab M.A. or M.Sc. degree of 3 years’ standing. 

University 

30. Patna At least a second class Master’s degree. 

University 

31. Poona Master’s degree in the faculty. 

University 

32. Punjabi Master’s degree in the subject of research or in an allied 
University subject. 

33. Rabindra A good Master’s degree. 

Bharati 

34. Rajasthan Postgraduate degree of 2 years’ standing at the time 
University of conferment of the Ph.D. degree. 

35. Ranchi At least a second class Master’s degree in the subject. 
University 

36. Roorkee Master’s degree. 

University 

37. S.V.Vidya- (i) A Master’s degree in the subject to which the candi- 

peeth date seeks admission. Notwithstanding the above qualifica- 

tion, a candidate who has obtained the Master’s degree 
may be admitted for Ph.D. in another subject provided 
a special committee appointed by the Syndicate approves 
of it. 

(ii) For admission to the Ph.D. degree in Agriculture 
the candidate should possess M.Sc. (Ag) or M.Sc. 
degree in the relevant subject. 

38. Saugar Master’s degree with aptitude for research. 

University 

39. S.N.D.T. M.A. 

Women’s 

University 

40. Sri Venka- M.A. /M.Sc. with at least a second class, 
teswara 

University 

41. Varanztseya Acharaya or M.A. degree in Sanskrit or Pali or Prakrit 
Sanskrit for Vidya Varidhi. 

Vishvavidya- 

laya 

42. Vikram At least a second class M.A. or a postgraduate teacher 
University of five years’ standing or one who has published research 

work approved by the Research Degree Committee. 

43. Visva- At least a second class M.A. 

Bharati 
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Minimum qualifications for admission to D, LittlD,Sc. 

1 . Agra (a) Ph.D. of the university of at least two years’ standing or 

(b) Ph.D. of at least 2 years’ standing of any other university 
recognised for the purpose by the Executive Council 
who has been resident within the territorial limits of 
the university for at least five years, or 

(c) M.A., M.Stat., M.Sc. M.Com. M.Sc. (Ag), M.V.Sc. of 
this university of at least 5 years’ standing, or 

(d) M.A., M.Sc., M.Com, M.Sc. (Ag.), M.V.Sc. of 
a university recognised for the purpose by the Executive 
Council, residing within the territorial limits of the 
university for at least five years, or 

(e) a teacher of at least three years’ standing of any affi- 
liated college of Agra University with the above quali- 
fications (as indicated in c) 

(i) Candidates referred to in clauses (c), (d) and (e) 
should satisfy the Research Degree Corrimittee 
that the work already done by them is of sufficient 
merit to earn exemption from the Ph.D. degree, 
fii) Candidates referred to in clauses c, d & e must 
have obtained at least second class marks (in case 
of Vet. Sc. 50% in the qualifying examination) 
at the Master’s degree examination or he/she 
must be a p>ostgraduate of at least five years’ 
standing. 

2. Annamalai A candidate who has obtained the degree of Doctor of 
University Philosophy of this university or of any other university 

recognised by the Syndicate as equivalent thereto may- 
present himself for the degree of D. Litt/D.Sc. two years 
after having qualified for the degree of Ph.D. provided 
however, that a candidate who has taken the Ph. D. 
degree of any other university shall have subsequently 
carried on his research work at this university for a period 
of not less than 2 yeai-s prior to presenting himself for 
the degree of D.Sc./D.Litt. 

3. Bhagalpur Ph.D. degree or valuable contribution to the subject of 
University D.Litt. 

4. Bombay Bachelor’s, Master’s or Doctorate degree of requisite 
University standing. 

5. Calcutta Master’s degree. 

University 

6. Jabalpur Ph. D. of three years’ standing or Master’s degree of 
University 6 years’ standing. 
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7. Jadavpur 
University 

8. Madras 
University 

9. Magadh 
University 

1 0. Mysore 
University 

1 1 . Panjab 
University' 

12. Punjabi 
University 

13. Sri Venka- 
teswara 
University 


Bachelor’s or Master’s degree of this university or 
postgraduate degree of any recognised university. 

Ph.D. 


Three years of further research after Ph.D. A teacher 
after 3 years of teaching can also submit a thesis for D. 
Litt. 

B.A./B.Sc., M.A./M.Sc. with a standing of a given 
number of years. 

Six years after the Master’s degree. 

Six years after the Master’s degree and should have 
made significant contribution to learning. 

Ph.D. of this university. 



APPENDIX 12 


1 . Agra (i) 

University 


(ii) 


2. Andhra 
University 


3. Annamalai 
University 


4. Banaras 
Hindu 
University 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


STANDARDS OF RESEARCH 

The thesis must be a piece of research work characterised 
either by the discovery of facts or by a fresh approach 
towards the interpretation of facts or theories. In 
either case, it should evince the candidate’s capacity for 
critical examination and sound judgment. The candi- 
date shall communicate how far the thesis embodies 
the results of his own observations and in what respects 
his investigations appear to him to advance knowledge 
in the subject. 

It should be satisfactory so far as its literary presenta- 
tion is concerned and must be in a form suitable for 
publication. 

For all research courses original contribution to know- 
ledge in the field is insisted upon. The research thesis 
should show evidence of the candidate’s owti work whether 
based on the discovery of new facts observed by him 
or of new relation of facts observed by others, whether 
constituting an exhaustive study and criticism of the 
published works of others or otherwise forming a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the subject dealt with or 
tending generally to the advancement of knowledge. 
Ph.D. Independent and formative work on the part of 
the candidate, 

D.Litt. Original contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge. 

D.Sc. Distinct contribution to scientific knowledge. 

The thesis shall comply with the following conditions to 
merit the award of the degree. 

Ph,D. 

It must be a piece of research work, characterised either 
by the discovery of new facts or by a fresh approach to- 
wards interpretation of facts and theories and shall state 
the material published or unpublished used by the 
candidate. 

It should evince the candidate’s capacity for critical 
examination and judgment. 

It shall also be satisfactory in so far as its literary pre- 
sentation is concerned. 
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5. Bhagalpur 
University 


6. Jadavpur 
University 


7. Jodhpur 
University 


8. Karnatak 
University 


D»Litt: The work of the candidate shall comply with 
the following conditions to merit the award of the 
degree. 

(a) It must be a substantial work making a distinct 
addition to learning in one or more branches of 
studies within the purview of the Faculty of Arts. 

(b) It must be original in the sense of opening up 
new fields of research, or of making a marked 
advance on the results of previous investigations, 
or of giving a new interpretation to facts already 
known. 

(c) It must be a scholarly work of high merit. 

(d) It must not be a work done conjointly with any 
other person but must be of the candidate alone. 

(e) It must have been published not less than one 
year prior to the date of supplication. 

Discovery of new facts, fresh interpretation of facts, 
capacity for critical judgment, advancement of know- 
ledge and literary excellence in presentation are re- 
quired. The thesis must be suitable for publication. 

Pk.D, The thesis should show advancement of know- 
ledge as embodied in the work of the candidate. The 
candidate is also expected to show his broad knowledge 
of the branch of Science or subject in which he has 
specialised. 

D.LittjD.Sc. The thesis should embody the result of 
the original research carried out independently by the 
candidate showing evidence of his work based on the 
discovery of new facts observed by him or of new rela- 
tions of facts observed by others and it should tend, 
generally, to the advancement of Science or Arts. 

The thesis should be an original piece of research and 
contribute to knowledge either from the point of dis- 
covery of new facts or interpretation of existing facts or 
both. It must show consistent thinking and critical 
approach on the part of the candidate. It must be his 
own work. It should be satisfactory so far as its literary 
presentation is concerned and must be in a form suitable 
for publication. 

A discovery of new facts or a new relation in existing 
facts, interpretation of existing facts or theories, or an 
advancement of the present knowledge, capacity for 
critical judgment as well as literary presentation. 
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9. Kuruksetra 
University 


10. Madras 
University 


II. M.S. Uni- 
versity of 
Baroda 


12. Panjab 
University 

13. Punjabi 
University 


14. Rabindra 
Bharati 


15. Rajasthan 
University 


16. Roorkee 
University 


Highest standards involving original thinking, critical 
judgement etc. are expected of a research scholar. He 
is expected to contribute to the advancement of 
knowledge. 

D.Litt : The thesis shall be in the form of published 
work, or published papers or books, that contain original 
contribution to the advancement of knowledge. 

D.Sc : The thesis shall be in the form of published work, 
or published papers or books that make a distinct con- 
tribution to scientific knowledge. 

Standards such as discovery of new facts, fresh interpre- 
tation of existing facts or theories, advancement of 
knowledge, capacity for critical judgment, literary pre- 
sentation etc. are expected of the candidate qualifying 
for a research degree. 

The thesis must embody candidate’s own work. 


Ph.D. The thesis must be a piece of research work 
characterised either by the discovery of new facts or by 
a fresh interpretation of facts or theories and should 
show the candidate’s capacity for critical examination 
and judgement and for lucid presentation. 

D.Litt, ID.Sc. The candidate must have made significant 
published contribution to learning. 

Discovery of new facts, fresh interpretation of existing 
facts or theories, advancement of knowledge, capacity 
for critical judgement and literary presentation. 

It must be a piece of research work characterised either 
by discovery of facts or by a fresh approach towards 
interpretation of facts or theories. In either case, it 
should prove the candidate’s capacity for critical exami- 
nation and sound judgement. It shall also be satis- 
factory in respect of its literary presentation and must 
be in a form suitable for publication. 

Ph.D. The thesis should be a balanced presentation of 
the subject and not a short technical paper. It should 
add appreciably to the existing knowledge. 


1 7, S.V. Vidya- Though the standards are not specifically laid down for 
peeth the award of research degrees, the referees appointed 

for examining the thesis generally take into consideration 
all the factors stated in the questionnaire. 
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18. Varanaseya The thesis must be a piece of research work characterised 
Sanskrit either by the discovery of new facts or by a fresh approach 
Vishwa- towards interpretation of facts or theories. In special 
vidyalaya cases the thesis may be a critical edition of manuscripts. 

The work should evince the candidate’s capacity for 
critical examination and judgement. It shall also be 
satisfactory in so far as its literary presentation is con- 
cerned and must be suitable for publication. 

19. Vikram Discovery of new facts and fresh interpretation of exist- 
University ing facts. 

20. Visva- Discovery of new facts and/or fresh interpretation 

Bharati of existing facts or theories and/or capacity for critical 

judgement. Advancement of knowledge and literary 
excellence in presentation are required in every case. 



APPENDIX 13 


AGENCIES FOR ADMISSION TO RESEARCH COURSES 


1. 

Agra 

(a) Research Degree Committee 


University 

(b) Academic Council 



(c) Executive Council 

2. 

Andhra 

(a) Vice-Chancellor 


University 

(b) Principal of College 



(c) Head of the Department 



(d) Director of Research 

3. 

Annamalai 

(a) Vice-Chancellor 


University 

(b) Committee at the discretion of the Vice-Chancellor 

4. 

Banaras 

(a) Departmental Research Committee 


Hindu 

(b) Research Degree Committee 


University 


5. 

Bhagalpur 

(a) Guide 


University 

(b) Research Board 



(c) Academic Council 

6. 

Gauhati 

(a) Vice-Chancellor 


University 

(b) Dean of Faculty 



(c) Head of the Department 



(d) Secretary, University classes 

7. 

Jabalpur 

(a) Guide 


University 

(b) Departmental Committee of Research. 



(c) General Committee of Research 



(d) Academic Council 

8. 

Jada\=pur 

(a) Superv'isor 


University 

(b) Head of Department 



(c) Doctorate Committee 

9. 

Jodhpur 

(a) Head of the department 


University 

(b) Dean of the Faculty 



(c) Research Board 

10. 

Kamatak 

Guide 


University 


11. 

Kuruksetra 

(a) Head of the Department 


University 

(b) Board of Studies 



(c) Faculty 



(d) Academic Council 



(c) Committee of Admissions 
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12. Madras 
University 

13. M. S. Uni- 
versity of 
Baroda 

14. Panjab 
University 


15. Patna 
University 

16. Punjabi 
University 


1 7. Rabindra 
Bharati 

18. Rajasthan 
University 

19. Roorkee 
University 

20. S.V. Vidya- 
peeth 

21. Sri Venka- 
teswara 
University 

22. Varanaseya 
Sanskrit 
Vishva- 
vidyalaya 

23. Vikram 
University 

24. Visva- 
Bharati 


(a) Head of the Department 

(b) Syndicate 

(a) Guide 

(b) Head of the Department 

(c) Dean 

(d) Council of Postgraduate Studies. 

(a) Supewisor 

(b) Head of the Department 

(c) Research Degree Committee 

(d) Research Board 

(e) Academic Council. 

(a) Faculty 

(b) Academic Council 

(a) Board of Postgraduate Studies and Research 

(b) Supervisor 

(c) Academic Council 

(d) Syndicate 

(e) Senate. 

(a) Executive Council 

(b) Selection Committee 

(a) Guide 

(b) Research Board 

(a) Research Degree Committee 

(b) Syndicate. 

(a) Guide 

(b) Head of the Department 

(a) Vice-Chancellor 

(b) Principal 

(c) Head of the Department. 

(a) Director 

(b) Research Degree Committee 

(c) Academic Council 

(a) Research Degree Committee 

(b) Academic Council 

(c) Syndicate 

(a) Head of the Department 

(b) Adhyaksha, Vidya Bhavana 

(c) Shiksha-Samiti. 



APPENDIX 14 


TEACHER-PUPIL RATIO-FACULTYWISE 

1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

L 

Agra University 









Institute of Social 









Sciences 









M.A. 



1 :15 






M.SAV. 

— 

— 

1:15 






M. Statistics 

— 

— 

1 :12 






K.M. Institute 

Arts 

_ 

1 :9 

1:17 

1 :19 

1 :20 

1 :25 





(including certificate courses) 



o 

Andhra University 









Arts 



1:7 






Science 




University and affiliated colleges 


Commerce 



1 :6 





3. 

University 

Arts 


1 :13 

1:13 

1 :12 

1 :9 

1 :8 



Science 

— 

1 :9 

1 :4 

1 :11 

1:10 

1 :11 

— 

4. 

Bihar University 









Arts & Science 

__ 

— 

— 

1:29 

1 :27 

1 :26 

1 :24 


Commerce 

— 

— 

— 

1 :35 

1 :32 

1 :37 

1 :35 

5. 

Bombay University 









Arts & Science 

— 

1 :24 

1:25 

1:26 

1:24 

I :23 

— 


Commerce 

— 

1 :36 

1 :37 

1 :36 

1 :33 

1 :26 

— 

6. 

Calcutta University 









Arts 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 :23 


Science 


— 


— 

— 

— 

1 :5 


Commerce 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1 :61 


(The ratio 

varies in the affiliated colleges) 




1 . 

Gauhati University 









Arts 

— 

I :19 

1 :I9 

1 :18 

1:18 

1 :21 




Science 


1 :7 

1 :6 

1 :7 

1:5 

1 :4 

— 


Commerce 

— 

1 :14 

1:17 

I :23 

1 :30 

1:26 

- 

8. 

Gorakhpur University 









Arts 


1:18 







Science 


1:11 







Commerce 


1:25 
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1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 


1. 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Gumkiil Kangdi Vishvavidyalaya 







Arte 

1:3 







Science 

1:10 







Ayurveda 

1 :4 






10. 

Jabalpur University 

Arte & Science — 

1:14 

1 :I8 

1 :20 

1 :17 

1 :18 

1 :16 


Commerce — 

1:29 

1:33 

1 :43 

1:42 

1 :38 

1 :36 

11. 

Jadavpur University 

Arte — 

1:5 

1:6 

1 :7 

1 :8 

1 :9 



Science — 

1 :5 

1:5 

1 :5 

1:5 

1 ;5 

— 


(including Pre-university) 






12. 

Jodhpur University 








Arts 

1 :16 







Science 

1:11 







Commerce 

1:28 






13. 

Kalyani University 

Arte 

1 :9 







Science 

1 :3 







Agriculture 

1 :12 







(For the year 1963-64) 






14. 

Kamatak University 

Postgraduate depart- 
ments of university. 

Arte 

1 :12 

1 :10 

1 :9 

1 :11 

1 :13 



Science — 

1 :10 

1 ;6 

1 :6 

1 :7 

1 :8 

— 


University colleges. 

Arte — 


1 :16 

1 :12 

1 :11 

1 :11 



Science — 

__ 

1 ;14 

1 :11 

1 :9 

1 :9 

— 


Affiliated Colleges 

Arte — 

1 :20 

1:20 

1 :19 

1 :16 

1 :14 



Science — 

1 :16 

1 :16 

1 :15 

1 :14 

1 :12 

— 


Commerce — 

1 :17 

1 :22 

1 :24 

1 :28 

1 :23 

— 

15. 

Kuruksetra University 

Arts and languages — 






1 :7 


Science — 

— 

— 

— 



1 :4 


Social Sciences — 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

1 :6 


Indie Studies — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 :3 

16. 

Madras University 


1 :14 (The ratio may slightly vary 

from 





college to college) 



17. 

Mag^idh University 1:15 (Total) It varies from 1 :55 in 

postgraduate departments 


to 1:30 

in affiliated colleges. 




18. 

Marathivada University 

Arte — 


1 :14 

1 :15 

1 :13 

1 :15 

1 :16 


Science — 

— 

1 :30 

1 :24 

1 :21 

1 :24 

1 :29 


Commero: — 

— 

1:22 

1:30 

1:37 

1 :57 

1:78 
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1956-57 

1957-58 1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 


1. 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

19. 

M.S. University of Baroda 

Arts — 


1 :13 

1 :12 

1:12 

1 :12 

1:15 


Science — 

— 

1 :7 

1 :7 

1 :7 

1 :7 

1:8 


Commerce 

— 

1 :29 

1 :36 

1 :36 

I :38 

1:36 

20. 

Mysore University 



1 :17 

1 :17 

1 :15 

— 

21. 

Nagpnr Univeiisity 

Arts — 



1 :26 

1 :24 

1 :25 

1:22 


Science — 

— 

— 

1 :19 

1 :18 

1 :17 

1 :16 


Commerce — 

— 

— 

1 :64 

1 :57 

1 :67 

1 :68 

22. 

North Bengal University 

Arts 



1 :6 





Science 



1 :5 




23. 

Osmania University 

Arts 



1 :13 

1 :12 




Science — 


— 

1 :15 

1 :I5 

— 

— 


Commerce — 

— 

— 

1 ;30 

1 :27 

— 

— 

24. 

Panjab University 

Arts and Science 1 :23 

1 :24 

1 :24 

1 :24 

I :21 




Commerce I :6 

1 :8 

1 :8 

1 :1I 

1 :10 

— 

— 

25. 

Panjabi University 

Arts/Science 






1:16 


Commerce — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i ;28 

26. 

Poona University 








Arts — 

— 

1 :2 

1 :2 

1 :2 

1 :2 

1 :3 


Science — 

— 

1 :7 

1 :6 

1 ;8 

1 :6 

I :6 

27. 

Rajasthan University 

Arts and Science — 

1 ;6 

1 :7 

1 :10 





Commerce — 

1 :12 

1 :13 

1 :18 

— 

— 

— 

28. 

S.V. Vidyapeeth 

Postgraduate departments 




Arts — 

— 

— 

1 :4 

I :4 

1 :4 

1 :5 


Science — 

__ 

— 

1 :9 

1 :9 

1 :8 

1 :7 


Commerce — 

— 

— 

1 :9 

1 :33 

1 :11 

1 :10 



Colleges 







Arts — 

— 

— 

1 :19 

1 :15 

1 :23 

1 :21 


Science — 

__ 

1:18 

1 :16 

1 :16 

1 :19 

1:17 


Commerce — 

— 

I :18 

1 :22 

1 :20 

1 :25 

1 :29 

29. 

S.N.D.T. Women’s University 

Arts Undergraduate 




1 :20 




Postgraduate 




1:10 




Home Science Undergraduate 




1 :10 



30. 

Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaym 







Arts — 

— 

1 :13 

1:9 

1 :15 

1:7 

1:11 

31. 

Visva*Bharati 

Arts and Science — 

1:5 

1:5 

1:4 

1:5 

1:4 




APPENDIX 15 


QJUALIFICATIONS FOR APPOINTMENT TO TEACHING POSTS 


Professor 


Reader 


Lecturer 


Professor 


Reader 


Lecturer 


Professor 


Reader 


1 . Allahabad University 

High academic qualifications with at least 5 
years’ teaching experience. The candidate must 
have reputation for scholarship and ability to guide 
and conduct research. 

A good Master’s degree. The candidate must 
have a reputation for sound scholai'ship. Preference 
is given to one who has at least 5 years’ teaching or 
research experience. 

A good Master’s degree preferably with teaching 
and research qualifications. 

2. Andhra University 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Doctorate degree or published work of a 

high standard. 

(iii) At least 5 years’ teaching experience for 

Science subjects and at least 10 years’ teaching 
experience for Humanities at the honours 
and postgraduate levels and experience of 
guiding research. 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Doctorate degree or published work of a higli 

standard. 

(iii) Five years’ teaching experience. 

I or II class Master’s degree. 

3. Annamalai University’*' 

Research qualifications of not less than the 
Master’s degree by research besides the basic academic 
qualification of an honours degree, adequate 
experience of advanced teaching and research and 
scholarship of repute. 

Besides the basic academic qualification of an 
honours degree, the person should have made a 
mark in the world of scholarship either by possessing 
a research degree or by having published papers in 


♦The qualifications arc being modified. 



Lecturer 

Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 

Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 

Professor 

Lecturer 

ARTS 

Professor 
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well — established and recognised journals. (Appoint- 
ment to reader’s post is ordinarily made from among 
the lecturers who have put in not less than 10 years’ 
service as teachers and who satisfy the above 
qualifications). 

I or II class B.A. (Hons) or B.O.L. or Master’s 
degree or a professional degree with honours or a 
I or II class degree of a recognised university. 
Previous research experience is an additional 
qualification . 

4. Banaras Hindu University 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Either a research degree of doctorate 

standard or published work of high standard. 

(iii) About ten years’ experience of teaching and 

some experience of guiding research. 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Research degree or published work of a high 

standard. 

(iii) About 5 years’ experience of teaching and 
some experience of guiding research. 

I or II class Master’s degree. 

5. Bhagalpur University 

High academic qualifications, research work and 
published work of high standard. Ten years’ 
teaching experience of postgraduate classes and 
experience of guiding research. 

High second class Master’s degree and at least 
ten years’ teaching experience of honours or post- 
graduate classes. 

Master’s degree preferably in the second or 
first class. 

6. Bihar University 

8 yeai's’ teaching experience or a research degree 
with 5 years’ teaching experience. 

Second class Master’s degree. 

7* Bombay University 

(i) D. Litt. or D.Sc. or 

(ii) Ph. D, with B.A. & M.A. at least in II 
class or 
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Lecturer 


T eacher 


Professor 


Reader 


Lecturer 


Professor 


(iii) Ph.D. with B.A. in I class or 

(iv) M.A. II with foreign qualifications or 

(v) M.A. I or B.A. (Hons.) I of a foreign 

university or 

(vi) Ph.D. & B.A. II with 3 years* teaching 

experience or 

(vii) M.A II & B.A. II with 5 years’ experience or 

(viii) Ph.D. with B.A. & M.A., at least one of 

which in II class with 5 years’ experience. 

(i) M.A./M.SC. II or 

(ii) B.A./B.Sc. I or 

(iii) B.A./B.Sc. II and M.A. /M. Sc. Pass with 2 

years’ experience as a tutor or 

(iv) B.A./B.Sc. (Hons.) II of a foreign university 

or 

(v) Ph.D. degree. 

8. Calcutta University 

(i) I class M.A. or M.Sc. with 3 years’ experience 

as a teacher upto honours standard or as a 

research worker. 

(ii) M.A./M.Sc. II with publications of sufficient 

merit. 

(iii) Foreign degree accepted by the selection 

committee. 

9. Delhi University 

A scholar of eminence. Independent published 
work of high standard and experience of teaching 
postgraduate classes and guiding research for a 
considerable period of time. 

Good academic record wdth first or high second 
class M.A./M.Sc. with a doctor’s degree or equivalent 
published work. Independent published work with 
at least 5 years’ teaching experience. 

Good academic record with first or high second 
class M.A./M.Sc. degree. Evidence of published 
work, advanced studies or experience of teaching for 
not less than 2 years. 

10. Ganhati University 

I or II class Master’s degree with a doctorate 
degree and sufficient teaching experience. 



Reader 

Lecturer 

Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 

Professor 


Lecturer 


Professor 


Lecturer 


Postgraduate 

teacher 

Undergraduate 

teacher 
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I or II class Master’s degree with doctorate degree. 

11. Gorakhpiur University 

An eminent scholar with capacity to guide 
research. 

I class Master’s degree or II class with Ph.D. and 
5 years’ experience. 

I class Master’s degree or II class with Ph.D. 

12. Gujarat University 

(i) D.Litt. or D.Sc. or 

(ii) Ph.D. with M.A. & B.A. II or 
(hi) Ph.D. with B.A. I or 

(iv) M.A. II & B.A. (Hons.) II from a foreign 

university or 

(v) M.A. II from a foreign university or 

(vi) M.A. I or 

(vii) Ph.D. & B.A. II or M.A. Pass with 3 years’ 

experience or 
(viii) B.A. I & M.A. II or 

(ix) B.A. II & M.A. II with 5 years’ teaching 

experience or 

(x) B.A. II & M.A. Pass or B.A. Pass & M.A. II 

with seven years’ teaching experience or 

(xi) B.A. Pass & M.A. Pass with 10 years’ teaching 

experience. 

(i) M.A. II or 

(ii) B.A. I or 

(iii) B.A. II, M.A. Pass with 2 years’ experience or 

(iv) B.A. Pass & M.A. Pass with 7 years’ experience 

as a tutor. 

13. Gurukul Kangri Vishvavidyalaya 

M.A. I or II class with experience of post- 
graduate and published research work, preferably a 
doctorate in the subject. 

M.A. I or II class preferably with teaching 
experience. 

14. Jabalpur University 

Research degree and one year’s teaching 
experience or Master’s degree in I or II division with 
3 years’ teaching experience. 

I or II class postgraduate degree. 
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Professor 


Reader 


Lecturer 


Professor 


Reader 


Lecturer 


Teacher 


Professor 


15. Jadavpar University 

(i) First or high second class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Research degree of a doctorate standard or 

published work of high standard. 

(iii) 10 years’ teaching experience of postgraduate 

classes in case of Humanities and 5 years 
in case of Science subjects. 

(iv) Experience of research guidance. 

(i) First or high second class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Research degree of doctorate standard or 

published work of high standard. 

(iii) 5 years’ experience of teaching of postgraduate 

classes. 

(iv) Some experience of guiding research. 

First or high second class Master’s degree. 

16. Jammu & Kashmir University 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Research degree and ability to guide and 

conduct research. 

(iii) Specialisation in the concerned subject. 

(iv) Teaching experience of ordinarily ten yeai-s 

(not less than 5 yeai's in any case). 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Research degree or published work. 

(iii) Teaching experience of about 5 years (but 

not less than 3 years). 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) 5 years’ teaching experience for a second 

class candidate. 

3 years’ teaching experience for a first class 
candidate. 

17. Jodhpur University 

I class Master’s degree or II class Master’s 
degree with 3 years’ teaching experience. 

18. Kamatak University 

M.Sc., D. Litt. or Ph.D. with a first class in at 
least one of the degree examinations. 10 years’ 
teaching experience of postgraduate classes; 
capacity to carry on independent research and guide 
students in research work. 
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Reader 


Lecturer 


Professor 


Reader 


Lecturer 


Professor 


Reader 


Lecturer 


Reader 


Lecturer 


Ph.D. with a first class in one of the degree 
examinations or an honours degree of a British 
university. Five years’ teaching experience of 
postgraduate classes; capacity to carry on indepen- 
dent research and guide research students. 

Master’s degree with I class or M.A. II with 
B.A. I or M.Sc. by research with B.Sc. I with at 
least 5 years’ teaching experience. 

19. Kuruksetra University 

(i) First or high second class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Research degree of doctorate standard or 

published work of high standard. 

(iii) 10 years’ teaching experience of postgraduate 

classes in case of Humanities and 5 years in 
case of Science subjects. 

(iv) Experience of research guidance. 

(i) I or high II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Research degree of doctorate standard or 

published work of high standard. 

(iii) 5 years’ experience of teaching postgraduate 

classes. 

(iv) Some experience of guiding research. 

First or high second class Master’s degree. 

20. Kerala University 

(i) I or II class Master's degree. 

( ii) Research degree of doctorate standard or 
published work of high standard. 

(iii) 10 years’ teaching experience. 

(iv) Experience of research guidance. 

(i) I or II class Master's degree. 

(ii) Research degree of doctorate standard or 

published work of high standard. 

(iii) 5 years’ experience of teaching and some 
experience of research guidance. 

First or high second class Master's degree. 

21. Magadli University 

First or high second class Masters’ degree with 
10 years’ postgraduate teaching experience and 
experience of guiding research. 

First or high second cl^iss. 
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22. Madras University 

Teacher First or second class Master’s degree. The 

teachers for postgraduate classes should have at 
least 4 years’ teaching experience. 

23. Marathwada University 

Teachers Master’s degree in the first class or with distinc- 

recognised for tion and Bachelor’s degree in at least second class 

postgraduate and 3 years’ teaching experience, or 

teaching Master’s degree in at least second class with 

Bachelor’s degree in at least second class and 5 
years’ experience, or 

Master’s degree w'ith a Bachelor’s degree in at 
least second class and 5 years’ experience of 
teaching, or 

Ph.D., D.Litt or D.Sc. with 3 years’ experience. 

24. M.S. University of Baroda 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Either a research degree of doctorate stan- 
dard or published work of a high standard. 

(iii) About ten years’ experience of teaching and 
some experience of guiding research. 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Research degree or published work of high 
standard. 

(iii) About 5 years’ experience of teaching and 
some experience of guiding research. 

I or II class Master’s degree. 

25. Mysore University 

I or II class Master’s degree (or I or II class 
honours degree with a research degree) with 5 years’ 
teaching experience and capacity to carry on indepen- 
dent research and to guide students for research 
degree. Publication of work of high standard 
desirable. 

Lecturer I or II class Master’s degree or honours degree 

(2 year’s teaching experience or published work of 
high standard or research degree desirable). 

26. Nagpur University 

Professor A high second class Master’s degree and research 

degree of doctorate standard and published work 


Professor/ 

Reader 


Professor 


Reader 


Lecturer 
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of high repute. Ten years’ postgraduate teaching 
experience. 


Reader 

At least a high second class Master’s degree in 
the subject and a research degree or published 
research work of repute; ability to guide research; 
10 years’ teaching experience in the colleges of 
which not less than 5 years to postgraduate classes. 

Lecturer 

I or II class Master’s degree. 

27. North Bengal University 

Teacher 

At least a second class Master’s degree 

28. Osmania University 

Professor 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Either a research degree of doctorate standard 
or published work of high standard. 

(iii) About ten years’ experience of teaching and 
some experience of guiding research. 

Reader 

I or II calss Master’s degree. 

29. Panjab University 

Professor 

Brilliant academic career followed by outstand- 
ing research. Ten years’ teaching experience of 
postgraduate classes or post-doctoral research and 
competence to guide research. 

Reader 

At least a second class Master’s degree with Ph.D. 
or D.Litt. Research experience and teaching ex- 
perience of 5 years. 

Lecturer 

I or II class Master’s degree. 

30. Patna University 

University 

(i) I or II calss Master’s degree. 

Professor 

(ii) Research degree of doctorate standard or 
published work 

(iii) 10 years’ teaching experience. 

(iv) Experience of guiding research. 

Professor 

(i) At least a second class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Research degree or 5 years’ teaching expe- 
rience in postgraduate classes or 

12 years’ teaching experience in a college 
or postgraduate department. 

Reader 

(i) At least a second class Master’s degree, 

(ii) Research degree or 5 years’ teaching ex- 
perience 
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(iii) 

Experience of conducting research. 

Lecturer 


At least a second class Master’s degree. 


31. 

Poona University 

Postgraduate 

(i) 

I or II class Master’s degree or Master’s 

teachers 


degree by research or 

I or II cltiss Bachelor’s degree with a Master’s 
degree in a subject in which the same is not 
awarded with classes or 

Doctor’s degree witli at least a second class 
Bachelor’s degree. 


(ii) 

5 years’ teaching experience to post-inter- 
mediate classes or some published indepen- 
dent research work other than the work done 
for Ph.D. degree. 



A doctor’s degree with a second class Master’s 
degree or the Master's degree by research 
is also considered as sufficient qualification 
for appointment of postgraduate teachers. 


32. 

Punjabi University 

Professor 

f‘) 

I or II class Master’s degree. 


(ii) 

Either a research degree of doctorate stan- 
dard or published work of high standard. 


(iii) 

About 10 years’ experience of teaching or 
post-doctoral research. 


(iv) 

Some experience of guiding research. 

Reader 

Same as for professor 

Lecturer 

(i) 

I or II class Master's degree with some 
published work. 


(ii) 

About 3 years’ experience of teaching post- 
graduate classes. 


33. 

Rajasthan University 

Professor & 

(i) 

I or II class Master’s degree. 

Reader 

(ii) 

Either a research degree of doctorate standard 
or published work of high standard. 


(iii) 

About ten years’ experience of teaching and 
some experience of guiding research. 

Reader 

(i) 

I or II class Master’s degree. 


(ii) 

Research degree or published work of high 
standard. 
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Lecturer 


Professor 


Reader 


Lecturer 


(iii) About 5 years’ experience of teaching and 
some experience of guiding research. 

I or II class Master’s degree with 3 years’ 
teaching experience. 

34. Ranclii University 

(i) A first or second class Master’s degree 
ordinarily in the subject concerned or in 
an allied subject of an Indian university 
or an equivalent qualification of a foreign 
university. 

(ii) Either a research degree of doctorate standard 
or published work of high standard or in case 
of English, if a person holding a doctor’s 
degree is not available, a first or second 
class honours degree of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or the B.Litt. degree of Oxford or 
the M.Litt. degree of Cambridge. 

(iii) About 10 years’ experience of postgraduate 
teaching in a university or college, adequate 
experience of guiding research and record 
of continuing research. Provided that the 
above conditions may be relzoced in the case 
of a candidate who in the opinion of the 
chancellor is otherwise distingubhed and 
competent to be such a prof^or. 

(i) A second class Master’s degree ordinarily in 
the subject concerned or in an allied subject 
of an Indian university or an equivalent 
qualification of a foreign university. 

(ii) Either a research degree of doctorate 
standard or publbhed work of high standard 
or in the case of Englbh a first or second class 
honours degree from Oxford or Cambridge 
or the B. Litt. degree of Oxford or the 
M.Litt. degree of Cambridge. 

(iii) About five years’ experience of teaching in a 
degree college, some experience of guiding 
research and record of continuing research. 

At least a second class Master’s degree ordinarily 
in the subject concerned of an Indian imiversity 
or an equivalent qualification of a foreign university 
or a research d^ee of doctorate standard, 
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Professor 


Reader 


Lecturer 


Professor 


Reader 


Lecturer 


Postgraduate 

teachers 


35. S.V. Vidyapeeth 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Either a research degree of doctorate 

standard or published work of high 
standard. 

(iii) About ten years’ experience of teaching and 

some experience of guiding research. 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Research degree or published work of high 

standard. 

(iii) About 5 yeai-s’ experience of teaching and 

some experience of guiding research. 

(i) Bachelors degree I and Master's degree II 

or Master’s degree I and Bachelor's degree 
II with 3 years’ experience or both degrees 
in second class with 5 years’ experience or 
one degree in II class and the other in III 
with 7 years’ experience of teaching graduate 
classes and/or research/professional ex- 
perience. 

(ii) Bachelor’s degree or Master's degree III and 

Ph.D. with 2 years’ teaching experience in 
graduate classes and/or rescarch/professional 
experience or 

(iii) Master’s degree II with Ph.D. or 

(iv) A good honours degree or a Ph.D. degree 

of a foreign university of repute or a D.Sc. 
degree. 

36. Saiigar University 

High academic attainments with extensive 
experience of research work, 10 years’ experience 
of teaching postgraduate classes. 

A doctorate degree or a first class Master’s 
degree; extensive research experience; 7 years’ 
experience of teaching postgraduate classes. 

A Master’s degree in first or second class with 
at least 2 years’ experience of teaching post- 
graduate classes. 

37. Sldvaji University 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree or Master’s 
d^e^ by research or 
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Professor 


Reader 


Lecturer 


Professor/Reader 


Lecturer 


Professor 


Reader 


(ii) I or II class Bachelor’s degree with a Master’s 

d^ree or 

(iii) Doctor’s degree with at least a second class 

Bachelor’s degree. 

5 years’ teaching experience to post-intermediate 
classes. A doctor’s degree with a second class 
Master’s degree or the Master’s degree by research 
is also considered as sufficient qualification for 
appointment of postgraduate teachers, 

38. S.N.D.T. Women’s University 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Either a research degree of doctorate 

standard or published work of high standard. 

(iii) About ten years’ experience of teaching and 

some experience of guiding research. 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree. 

(ii) Research degree or published work of high 

standard. 

(iii) About 5 veal's’ experience of teaching and 

some experience of guiding research. 

I or II class Master’s degree. 

39. Sri Venkateswara University 

(i) I or II class Master’s degree, 

(ii) Research degree of doctorate standard or 

published work of high standard. 

( iii) 5 veal's' experience of leaching postgraduate 
classes. 

(iv) Experience of guiding research. 

(i) I or high II class Master's degree. 

I ii) .\ research degree in the j^ubject and teaching 
experience of degree or postgraduate classes. 

40. Vikram University 

In schools of studies 

Master’s degree in fii'St or second division 
together with research degree and specialisation in 
the subject or in one of the branches of the subject; 
experience of guiding the research work of students 
working for the Ph.D. degree. 

Same as in the case of professor except that a 
person for the post of reader is required to have 
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Lecturer 


Profesor 


Reader 


Lecturer 


seven years’ experience of teaching postgraduate 
classes and five years* experience of guiding research 
for the Ph.D. degree. 

A first class Master’s degree; preferably a 
research degree with at least 5 years’ experience of 
teaching postgraduate classes. 

41. Visva-Bharati 

(i) A research degree. 

(ii) M.A. high second class. 

(iii) Research publications of high standard. 

(iv) Experience of research guidance. 

(v) Experience of teaching postgraduate classes 

for 10 years. 

(i) M.A. high second class. 

(ii) Research publications. 

(iii) Experience of teaching postgraduate classes for 

5 years. 

M.A. high second class. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS IN 

COLLEGES 


1. Agra University 

Teachers of Degree Classes 

Arts I or II class M.A. or Ph. D. in the subject. 

Science I or II class M.Sc. or M.A. or Ph.D. in the 

subject. 

Heads of departments of degree classes. 

M.A./M.Sc. I with 2 years* teaching experience of 
degree classes. 

M.A./M.Sc. II or research degree with 3 years’ 
teaching experience of degree classes. 

Teachers of postgraduate classes. 

1 class Master’s degree in the subject or 

II class Master’s degree in the subject with a 
research degree. 

or 

II class Master’s degree or Ph.D. with 5 years’ 
experience of teaching degree classes in the subject. 

Heads of departments of postgraduate classes. 

2 years’ teaching experience of postgraduate 
classes for I class candidates. 
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Arts 


Science 


Professor 

Lecturer 


Arts 

Professor 


Lecturer 


or 

3 years’ teaching experience of postgraduate 
classes for II class candidates. 

2. Andhra University 

Lecturers and posts of higher grade 

(i) Doctorate degree. 

(ii) I or II class Honours B.A. or M.A. degree 

obtained after undergoing a course of 
instruction and public examination. 

(i) Doctorate degree. 

(ii) M.Sc. degree of Andhra University. 

(iii) [a) M.Sc. by thesis of Madras or its equivalent 
{b) I or II M.Sc. degree of any other university 

where M.Sc. is given after a regular 
course of study. 

(iv) B.Sc. Hons, degree (I or II) of Andhra Uni- 

versity or a degree of any other university 
considered as its equivalent. 

3. Bihar University 

8 years’ teaching experience or a research degree 
with 5 years’ teaching experience. 

At least a second class Master’s degree. 

4. Marathwada University 

(i) D.Litt. or D.Sc. or 

(ii) Ph.D, with B.A. & M.A. in II class or 

(iii) Ph.D. with B.A. (Hons.) in I class or 

(iv) M.A. II with foreign qualifications or 

(v) M..A. I & B.A. II with 3 years’ teaching 

experience or 

(vi) M.A. I & B.A. Pass with 5 years’ teaching 

experience or 

(vii) B.A. in P^tss claiss from a foreign university 

with 3 years’ teaching experience or 
(viii) Ph.D. & B.A. II with 3 years’ teaching 
experience or 

(ix) M.A. II & B.A. II with 5 years’ teaching 
experience. 

(i) M.A. II or 

(ii) B.A. (Hons.) I or B.A. Special or 
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Professor 


Reader 

Lecturer 


Professor 


Asstt. Professor 


(iii) M.A. Pass, B.A. II with 2 years’ experience 

as tutor or 

(iv) B.A. (Hons.) of a foreign university. 

5. Poona University 

(i) I class Master’s degree or 

(ii) II class Bachelor’s degree with Master’s degree 

or II class Master’s degree with 5 years’ 
experience. 

(iii) Doctor’s degree with II class Bachelor’s degree 
or a Master’s degree. 

At least 3 years* experience as a lecturer. 

(i) M.A./M.Sc. II or 

(ii) M.Sc. and B.Sc. II or 

(iii) Doctorate degree or 

(iv) Master’s degree with B.A. (Hons.) II. 

6. Vikram University 

(i) First class Master’s degree with at least 6 
years’ experience of teaching postgraduate 
classes or 

8 years’ experience of teaching degree classes or 

(ii) Second class Masters’ degree with 8 years’ 

experience of teaching postgraduate classes 
or 10 years’ experience of teaching degree 
classes. 

(i) First class Master’s degree with 3 years' 
experience of teaching postgraduate classes 
or 4 years’ experience of teaching degree 
classes, or 

(ii) Second class Master’s degree with 4 year's’ 
experience of teaching postgraduate chisses 
or 5 years’ experience or teaching degree 
classes. 



APPENDIX 16 


SALARY SCALES OF TEACHERS 


Professor 

(Figures in Rs.) 

1 . Agra University 

. . 1000-50-1500 

Reader 

.. 700-40-1100 

Lecturer 

. . 400-800 

Principal 

Postgraduate colleges Degree Colleges 

. . 800-50-1000— EB— 50- 650-40-850— EB— 50- 

Head of the department 

1200 900 

. . 350-20-550— EB— 25-650 300-20-500— EB— 25-600 

Senior Teacher 

EB— 30-800 

. . 325-20-525-25-625 275-15-410— EB— 20-550 

Junior Teacher 

. . 250-15-400— EB— 20-500 225-15-360— EB— 15-450 

Professijr 

2. Aligarh Muslim University 

.. 1000-1500 

Reader 

700-1100 

Lecturer 

. . 400-800 

Prt>fc?vSor 

3. A.llahabad University 

. . 1000-50-1500 

Reader 

700-40-1100 

Lecturer 

400-30-640-40-800 

Prol’fisur 

4. Andhra University* 

.. 1000-50-1500 

Reader 

700-40-1100 

Lectur<‘r 

400-30-640-40-80U 

Professor 

5. Annamalai University 

800-50-1250 

Reader 

500-25-800 

Lecturer 

. . 250-20-490-10-500 

ruior/DemorLstratoi 

150/- consolidated and 220/- for 

Professor 

Agriculture demonstrator. 

6. Banaras Hindu University 

. . 1000-50-1500 

Reader 

700-40-1100 

Lecturer 

400-30-640-40-800 

Professor 

7 . Bhagalpur University 

. , 850-50-1250 plus C.A. 

Reader 

. . 350-25-650-35-1000 plus C.A. 

Lecturer 

. . 200-220-25-320-25-670-20-750 


• These scales of pay have been adopted on a restricted basis. 
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Principal 

Lecturer 


Principal 

Professor 

Lecturer 


Senior Professor 
Professor 
Reader 
Lecturer 

Demonstrators who have been 
redesignated as Associate 
Lecturers in the University 
Department of Chemical 
Technology 

Principal 

Professor 

Lecturer 

Demonstrator /Tutor 
P.T. Director 


Colleges 

500-35-800 plus C.A. 
200-20-220-15-340-20-500 plus C.A. 

8 . Bihar University 

Colleges 

500-35-800 and rent free quarters or 
10% of the salary in lieu thereof. 
300-25-500— EB— 25-750 
200-20-220-1 5-340— EB— 20-500 

9. Bombay University 

1600-100-1800 

1000-50-1500 

700-40-1100 

400-30-640— EB— 40-800 


300-25-500-30-560 

Colleges 

600-25-800 

350-20-450-25-650 

250-15-400-20-500 

200-5-250-10-300 

200-5-250-10-300 


Professor 

Lecturer 

Demostrator/T u tor 


Full-time temporary teachers 
350 p.m. 

250 p.m. 

.. 200 p.m. 


Part-time teachers 

Professor in Arts, Science- 

College . . 250/- (inclusive of allowances) 

Professor in Professional 


College 

.. 250-15-400 

Lecturer 

. . 120-10-250 

Demonstrator/T utor 

125/- (inclusive of allowances^ 


10. Bordwan University 

Professor 

. . 1000-1500 

Reader 

700-1100 

Lecturer 

. . 400-800 


11. Calcutta University 

Professor 

. . 1000-1500 

Reader 

.. 700-1100 

Lecturer 

. . 400-800 


Colleges 

Principal 

600-800 

Head of Department 

. . 400-700 

Senior Lecturer 

.. 300-600 

Lecturer 

. . 200-500 
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12. Delki University 

Professor . . 1000—1500 

Reader -• 7(K)-1100 

Lecturer • • 400-800 

Asstt. Lecturer . . 300-25-350 

Research Assistant . . 250/- 

1 3. Gnttliati University 

1000-50-1500 
700-40-1100 

400-30-640 — EB — 40-800 with house rent allowance 
of Rs. 50/- p.m. in all cases. 

14. Gorakhpur University 

1000-1500 
700-1100 
400-800 

14. Gamknl Kang^ Vishvavidyalaya 

ficad of Oepartment . . 3o0— 20— 550 — EB — 2o — 6o0 — EB — 30 — 800 

Lecturer . . 250-15-400— EB— 20-500 

16. Gujarat University 

800-50-1250 
500-25-800 
250-25-500 
200-10-300 

Conges 

350-15-500-20-700 

any grade between 350-15-500-20-700 and 
250-10-400-15-475 
250-10-400-475 

180-10-300 (holding Master’s degree) 

130-10-250 (holding Bachelor’s degree) 

1 7. Jabalpur University 

. . 1000-50-1500 

.. 700-40-1100 

. . 400-30-640— EB— 40-800 

Colleges 

As recommended by the U.G.C. As prescribed by the 

University under College Code 

Principal 600-40-800 Principal 500-35-850 

Professor 400-25-700 Professor 350-25-500 — EB — 25-750 

Senior lecturer 300-25-600 Asstt. Professor 300-25-500 — EB — 25-6(K) 

Lecturer 200-15-320-20-500 Lecturer 200-20-220-15-340— EB— 

20-500 

18. Jadavpur University 

Professor . . 1000—50—1500 

Reader .. 700-40-1100 

Lecturer . . 400-800 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 


Professor 

Assistant Professor 

Lecturer 

Demonstrator/ 

Tutor 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 

Demonstrator/Tutor 


Professor 

Reader 

lecturer 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 
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19. 

Jamma A Kaahtwir Univoralty 

Professor 


1000-50-1500 

Reader 


600-50-1000 

Lecturer 


350-30-5(X)—EB— 40-700 


20. 

Jodhpur University 

Professor 


1000-1500 

Reader 


700-1100 

Lecturer 


400-000 


21. 

Kalyani University 

Professor 


1000-1500 

Reader 


700-1100 

Lecturer 


400-800 


22. 

I&umatak University 

Professor 


1000-1500 

Reader 


700-1100 

Lecturer 


400-800 

Affiliated Colleges 

Principal 


600-40-1000 

Professor 


400-25-700 

Senior lecturer 


300-25-600 

Lecturer 


200-15-320-20-500 

Constituent Colleges 

Principal 


600-40-1000 (Selection grade of Professor plu.s 
Rs.JOO/- Principal’s allowance) 

Professor 


400-30-700-40-900 (class 11 ' 

Senior lecturer 


300-25-600 

Lecturer 


230-20-350-25-500 

Demonstrator 


150-8-190-10-300 


23 . 

Kerala University 

Professor 


1000-1500 

Reader 


700-1100 

Lecturer 


400-800 

Government Colleges 

Principal 


500-800 plus 

allowance of 100/- (colleges 
with degree courses) 

475-700 plus 
allowance of 100/- 
(Principals of other 
colleges) 

Professor 


500-800 

(First grade Professors) 

475-700 

(Second grade Professors) 

Lecturer 


250-500 



Principal 

(colleges with degree course) 

Principal 

(of other colleges) 

Professor 
(1st grade) 

Professor 
(2nd grade) 

Lecturer 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 


Private College ' 

600-700 

300-600 

400-700 

300-25-600 

200-400 

Kuruksetra University 

1000-1500 
700-1 100 
400-000 

Lucknow University 

1000-1500 

700-1100 

400-80fJ 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 


Principal 

Head of the Postgraduate 
Department 

Head of the Undergraduate 
Department 
Assistant Lecturer 


Madras University 

1000-1500 

700-1100 

400-800 

Colleges 

600-30-900 

450-25-800 

350-25-650 

225-10-275-15-425 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 


27. Magadh University 

. . 850-50-1250 

350-25-650— EB— 35- 1 000 
. . 200-20-220-320 EB— 25-670— EB— 20-750 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 

E>emonstra tor/T u tor 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 


28. Marathwada University 

.. 1000-50-1500 

700-40-1100 

. . 400-30-640— EB— 40-800 


29. M.S. University of Baroda 

. . 800-50-1250 

. . 500-25-800 

. . 250-20-490-10-500 

150-10-250 

30. Mysore University 

.. 1000-1500 

.. 700-1100 

400-800 
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Professor 

Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 


Principal 
Professor 
Asstt. Professor 
Lecturer 


Professor 

Reader 

Senior lecturer 
Junior lecturer 
Tutor 


Principal 
Senior lecturer 
Junior lecturer 
Tutor 


Colleges 

. . 600-40-1000 (Class I) 

. . 400-30-700-40-900 (class II) 

. . 300-20-400-25-600 

. . 230-20-350-25-500 

31. Nagpur University 

.. 1000-1500 

700-1100 
.. 400-600 

Colleges 

. . 600-40-800 

. . 400-25-700 

300-25-450— EB— 25-600 
. . 200-15-320— EB— 20-500 

32. North Bengal University 

.. 1000-50-1500 

700-40-1100 

. . 400-30-640— EB— 40-800 

300-1 5-350— EB— 20-650 
. . 250-10-400 

Colleges 

. . 500-25-750 

. . 250-10-450 

150-10-350 
.. 100-5-150 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 


33. Osmania Uhiversity 

.. 1000-1500 

.. 700-1100 

400-800 


34. 

Professor & Principal Law 
College 

Reader & Principal Evening 
college Chandigarh 
University Principal (Evening 
college, Simla, Jullundur and 
Rohtak) 

Lecturer 
Instructor 
Teaching Assistant 


Panjab University 


1000-50-1500 
700-40-980— EB-^-1 100 


600-40-800 (Rs. 100/- Residence allowance) 
400-30-640— EB— 40-800 
350-20-450-25-600 
300/- fixed 


Principal 

Lecturer 


Colleges 

600-40-800 

200-15-320-20-500 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 

Demonstrator 


35. Poona University 

. . 1000-50-1500 

.. 700-40-1100 

. . 400-30-640— EB— 40-800 

. . 250-20-350 (on tenure basis) 
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Professor 
Asstt. Professor 
lecturer 

Tutor/Demonstrator 


Constituent Colleges 
300-20-400-25-600 
250-15-430-20-450 
200-15-380-20-400 

150-10-200 — EB — 10-250 (with Master’s degree) 
100-5-150 — EB — 10-200 (with Bachelor’s degree) 


1. The Principal is given a special allowance of Rs. 100/- in addition to his pay in 
the grade of the Professor. 

2. Each teacher of the above category is given D.A. at Government rates. 

3. Each teacher of the above classes is given C.C.A. and H.R.A. 



36. 

Punjabi University 

Professor 


1000-50-1500 

Reader 


700-40-1100 

I..ecturer 


400-30-640~EB— 40-800 


37 

Rabindra Bharati 

Professor 


1000-50-1500 

Reader 


700-40-1100 

lecturer 


400-30-640— EB— 40-800 

Asstt, Lecturer 

300-15-330-20-650 

Teacher 


135-7-245-8-325 


38. 

Rajasthan University 

Professor 


1000-1500 

Reader 


700-1100 

I./rcturcr 


400-800 



Colleges 

Principal 


B(K)-50-1200 (Postgraduate College) 

600-40-800 (Degree College) 

Head of the department 

500-25-700 — EB — 30-850 (Postgraduate College) 



400-25-700 (Degree College) 

I>ecturcr 


250-15-400-25-600 

P.T. Instructor (at least 


graduate and Dip. P.T.) 

200- 1 0-280— EB— 1 5-400-25-450 

Librarian 


250-15-400-25-600 

No full time member of the teaching staff, including a demonstrator in an affiliated 

college is given a salary of less than 200/- p.m. 


39. 

Ranchi University 

Professor 


850-50-1250 plus C.L.A. 17^% 

Reader 


350-20-650-25-1000 plus 17i% 

Lecturer 


200-20-220-650-750 — do— 

Lecturers in 

affiliated Colleges 

200-20-220-15-340-EE-20-500 plus 20% D.A. 


40. 

S.V. Vidyapeeth 

Professor 


800-50-1250 

Reader 


500-25-800 

Lecturer 


250-20-500 


Patel College of Education (Maintained and run by the University) 

Principal 


000-50-1250 

Professor 


400-25-700 

Lecturer 


250-15-400-20-500 

Tutor 

, , 

150-10-300 
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Colleges* 


Principal 


600-40-800 

Professor/Head of the 
Department 


400-25-700 

Senior Lecturer 


300-25-600 

Lecturer 


200-15-320-500 


41. 

Saugar University 

Professor 


1000-50-1500 

Reader 


700-40-1100 

Asstt. Professor 


400-30-640— EB— 40-800 

Instructor 


200-15-290 4- D.A. 


42. 

Shivaji University 

Professor 


1000-50-1500 

Reader 


700-40-1100 

Lecturer 


400-30-640— EB— 40-800 

Demonstrator 


250-20-350 (on tenure basis' 


43. 

S.N.D.T. Women’s University 

Professor 


1000-50-1500 

Reader 


700-40-1100 

Lecturer 


400-30-640— EB— 40-800 

Junior lecturer 


300-25-350 

Asstt. Lecturer 


220-10-260-15-320 

Demonstrator 


200-10-250 


44. 

Utkal University 

Professor 


800-50-1250 

Reader 


500-25-800 

Lecturer 


250-20-500 


45. 

Varanaseya Sanskrit Visvavidyalaya 

Professor 


1000-1500 

Reader 


700-1100 

Asstt. Professor 


400-800 


46. 

Sri Venkateswara University 

Professor 


1000-50-1500 

Reader 


700-40-1100 

Lecturer 

. . (i) 400-30-640— EB— 40-800 


(ii) 300-25-600 

Instructor 


300-15-15-20-350 

Tutor/Demons trator 


200-10-250 

Principal 


Colleges 

400-30-700 

Professor 


250-15-400-25-500 

Lecturers including degree 
holders in Language 
departments 


150-150-10-300 

Lecturers in language depart- 
ments (Oriental title holders) 


100-5-150-10-200 


* The Constituent Colleges have adopted U.G.C. scales of pay. 
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Professor 

47. 

Vikram University 

1000-1503 

Reader 

. . 

700-1100 

Lecturer 


400-800 

Professor 

43. 

Visva-Bharati 

1000-50-1500 

Reader 


700-40-1100 

Lecturer 


400-30-G40-40-800 

Asstt. Lecturer 


275-15-350-2C-650 

Instructor 


175-10-265-15-425 



APPENDIX 17 


METHODS OF TEACHING (OTHER THAN LECTURING) 

1. Agra University 

K.M, Institute of Hindi Studies Linguistics, 

Tutorials, seminars, exercises in field work, practical in laboratories, 
symposia. 

Institute of Social Sciences, Agra 

Seminars, tutorials and praciicals. (Tutorials and seminars provide 
opportunity for writing work and for closer contact between students and 
teachers. 


2. Allahabad University 

Tutorials and seminars. 

3. Andhra University 

University College-, Laboratory work (Science), tutorials, seminars and 
exercises in field work (Social Sciences). 

4. Annamalai University 

Tutorials, seminars, visual education etc. 

5. Banaras Hindu University 

Practicals, tutorials and sessionals in various courses of study. Credit 
is given for sessional work. 


6. Bhagalpur University 

Tutorials, seminars, excursions in some subjects, and extension 
lectures by eminent scholars. 

7. Bihar University 

Excursions in some subjects. 

8. Bombay University 

Tutorials and seminars in the Faculties of Arts, Commerce and Law'. 
Seminars are intended to develop independent thinking among students; 
logical presentation of views and ability to participate intelligently in 
discussions. Tutorials are held to discuss the difficulties of the students and 
to help their progress of study. These are in an experimental stage. 
Tutorials, seminars, maintenance of journals and practicals in the Faculty 
of Science. 
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9. Calcutta University 

Tutorials are held for Humanities and practical classes for Science 
subjects- 

10. Delhi University 

Tutorials and seminars. In Science departments other methods 
like audio-visual aids etc., are also used. 

1 1 . Gauhati University 

Commerce : Students are taken on excursions and shown the practical 
working of factories, business and industrial concerns. Every now and 
then film shows are also arranged. Seminars are arranged for postgrad- 
uate students. 


12. Gorakhpur University 

Tutorials, seminars and laboratory work. 

13. Gujarat University 

Over and above the method of demonstration in Science subjects and 
some field work in subjects like engineering, agriculture and labour 
welfare, case methods in subjects like medicine and surgery, colleges affili- 
ated to this university employ the method of tutorials and occasionally of 
seminars for instruction of students in the pre-’ niversity/three-\ ear 
degree course in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Commerce. Seminars 
have been introduced in a limited manner at the postgraduate level. 
The number of seminars arranged for each subject during the whole 
academic year is six. 


14. Gurukul Kangri Vishvavidyalaya 

Tutorials, debates, educational tours etc. 

15. Jabalpur University 

Lecture method for general teaching is supplemented by tutorials 
for undergraduate students. Seminars have been introduced for post- 
graduate students wherever possible. 

16. Jadavpur University 

Tutorials and seminars. 

Tutorials: Tutorials arc held for both undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses in all the faculties. Records of tutorials are maintained and are 
taken into consideration by the examination committee when intervnewdng 
examinees for viva voce with a view to determining the final award of classes 
in the B.A. (Hons.) and the M.A. examinations. Written exercises on 
selected topics related to the curriculum are also set. The tutor assigns 
the essays and suggests corrections and discusses the subject sometimes 
covering a wideV ground than the subject of the essay. It is attempted, as 
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far as possible, to assist each student individually and to improve his com- 
prehension of the subject and to stimulate original thinking. 

On account of inadequacy in the strength of the teaching staif it is not 
possible to provide for tutorial work in the subsidiary subjects or for the 
pre-university students. 

Regarding engineering students, problems of a practical nature arc 
given to be worked out at home and to be submitted for correction and then 
these are discussed in the tutorial classes. 

For Science students, tutorial classes arc not held in all tlic departments, 
though they are held in most of the subjects. 

Seminars : 

Seminars are held only for postgraduate students. They are not 
held as frequently as tutorials. There arc two types of seminal's : 

(a) those in which papers on given subjects arc read by students 
followed by discussion among the students and teachers. 

(b) those in which eminent scholars in the field give talks or read 
papers on selected subjects followed by discussion mainly with students. 

17. Jammu & Kashmir University 

Seminars, tutorials, tours, field work and extension lectures. 

18. Jodhpur University 

Tutorials are held subject to accommodation being abailabic to hold 
such classes. Seminars are also held. The system of sessional work is in 
vogue. 

19. Kalyani University 

Groups are organised for tutorials and seminar work. Periodical tests 
are also held. 


20. Kamatak University 

Tutorials and seminars. Listening periods are arranged at the pre- 
university le\'el with a view to improving the spoken language of the 
students. The tutorial system brings the teachers in close contact with 
their students and thus helps to establish personal contact. This personal 
contact exercises a healthy influence in maintaining the discipline of the 
students in addition to helping them to make good their academic deficiencies. 

21 . Kuruksetra University 

Tutorials and seminars; demonstration in Science subjects. 

22. Madras University 

Seminars and symposia whenever found suitable. 
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23. Magadh University 

Tutorials, debates, discussions, seminars and essay competitions are 
arranged from time to time. 

24. Marathwada University 

Tutorials and seminars in Marathi, politics, economics, history; 
tutorials in zoology; seminars, tutorials and practical in botany. 

25. M.S. University of Baroda 

Arts : Lectures are supplemented by home assignments to students when- 
ever possible. Periodical tests are held and the credits earned are counted 
towards the final result. Where the group; are small particularly at the 
higher stages, tutorials are also held. Seminars are organised at the post- 
graduate level. 

Science ; Seminars, assignments, field work. (Seminars and assignments 
arc for postgraduate students). 

Commerce: Seminars, particularly at the postgraduate stage. Tutorials 
in small groups are taken ^vherever necessary and reading and writing 
assignments arc given wherever the number of students permits it. 

26. Mysore University 

Demonatration in respect of Science subjects wherever possible. 
Postgraduate departments in Humanities have 2 hours of seminar work 
ev'cry' week. 

27. Nagpur University 

Apart from lectures, a number of colleges arrange tutorials for cer- 
tain subjects. Generally 10 to 15 students are attached to a teacher for 
each tutorial. Seminars are organised for postgraduate students. In 
addition to this, there arc terminal examinations to judge the standard of 
students. Excursions, tours, film shows, extension work etc., are also 
organised. 

28. North Bengal University 

Seminars, tutot rials, and field study; considerable emphasis is laid 
on tutorial work. 

29. Osmania University 

Seminars — for postgraduate students. 

Tutorials — for undergraduate students. Students are taken on excur- 
sions, study tours organised to educate them in their special fields. 

30. Panjab University 

Both lectures and seminars arc employed for postgraduate students 
in the university. In some departments and in some colleges, effort is 
made to provide tutorials also. 

31 Patna University 


Tutorials. 
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32. Poona University 

TutorialSj seminars, visual aids and educational/instructional tours. 

Tutorials : Tutorials aie arranged for all subjects in batches of ten. 
Each student has to write an exercise on a theme, set by the university 
teachers and to submit it to the tutor. The tutor then examines the exer- 
cises and gives marks. Each student has to attend a prescribed number 
of tutorials. The student must get at least 40 per cent marks in the aggre- 
gate in all the tutorials taken together. This performance of a candidate 
is taken into consideration while granting terms to enable the student to 
appear for the university examinations. 

33. Punjabi University 

Tutorials are held at the postgraduate level. 

34. Rabindra Bbarati 

Practical classes in Fine Arts and tutorials for Humanities. 

35. Rajasthan University 

Group discussions, seminars and tutorials. 

36. Ranchi University 

Tutorials at the undergraduate level. 

Tutorials and seminars at the postgraduate level. 

37. Roorkee University 

Tutorials, practicals, seminars and study tours. 

38. S.V. Vidyapeeth 

Tutorials for undergraduate students. 

Seminars for postgraduate students. 

39. Saugar University 

Tutorials and seminars. Normally one tutorial or seminar is provided 
for each group of 10 to 12 students per week. 

40. S.N.D.T. Women’s University 

Tutorials, seminars, symposia, group discussion etc. 

41. Sri Venkateswara University 

Meetings are organised by departmental societies in their r^pective 
subjects. Papers are presented by the students, both at the undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels. About 12 meetings are held in most of the depart- 
ments every year. 

42. Vikram University 

Tutorials. 

43. Visva-Bharati 

Tutorials and seminars. Extension lectures by eminent scholars and 
visiting professors are also arranged. The number of tutorials is at least 
half the number of lectures. At least one seminar is held every term. 
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37. Sri Venkateswara University 8 lectures Administrative work 8 lectures -j- 4 lab. work 8 lectures -f- 6 lab. work 
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APPENDIX 19 


COMPOSITION OF SELECTION COMMITTEES FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF TEACHING POSTS IN 
UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTIONS DEEMED TO BE UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

Part A 

UNIVERSITIES 

1. Agra University (Institute of Social Sciences and K.M. Institute 
of Hindi Studies and Linguistics) 

(1) Vice-Chancellor, 

(2) Director of the Institute, 

(3) Dean of the Faculty of i\rts, 

(4) Two experts nominated by the Chancellor. 

1. Aligarh Muslim University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor, 

(2) Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 

(3) A nominee of the Visitor, 

(4) The Dean of the Faculty concerned, 

(5) Head of the Department concerned and the following : 

(a) for professor — Three persons not connected with the university 
nominated by the Academic Council, 

(b) for lecturer/reader — Two persons not connected with the 
university nominated by the Academic Council. 

(In case of teachers appointed in Women’s College, the principal of 
the college is an ex-officio member of the selection committee). 

2. Allahabad University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor (2) Dean of the Faculty (3) Head of the 
department (4) Two members who arc not is sen ice of the University 
elected by the Executive Council (5) Three experts in the case of the 
appointment of a professor and two in other cases. 

3. Andhra University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor, (2) Director of Public Instruction or his 
nominee, (3) Chairman of the Honours Board of Studies; (4) Two 
persons nominated by the Syndicate, (5) Principal of the College. 

4. Annamalai University 

(1) A nominee of the Chancellor; (2) The Founder (3) Vice- 
Chancellor; (4) One member elected by the Syndicate from among its 
members (5) One member elected by the Senate from among its members. 
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5. Banaras Hindu University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Pro-Vice-Chancelior; (3) persons as 
specified below. 

(a) for professor — ^I'hrec persons not connected with the university 
nominated by the Executive Council who have special knowledge of or 
interest in the subject; 

(b) for reader/lccturcr — (1) The Dean of the Faculty 

(2) Head of the Department concerned and (3) Two persons not 
connected witli the university nominated by the Executive Council who 
have special knowledge of or interest in the subject. 

6. Bhagalpur University 

Selection is made by the State Public Service Commission wdth the 
assistance of two experts, one nominated by the Syndicate and the other 
nominated by the Academic Council. 

7. Biiiar University 

The selection is made by the Bihar Public Ser\’icc Commission. 

8. Bombay University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor — cx-ofTicio Chainnan (2) Rector (if any) 

(3) One expert f om the faculty appointed by the Academic Council 

(4) four experts, who shall not be fellows, members of faculties, teachers 
of the university; two appointed by the Academic Council and two 
by the Syndicate. 

9. Calcutta University 

(1) \'icc-Chanccllor; (2) Dean of the Faculty and (3) other 
persons as follows : 

(a) for professor (i) One expert nominated by the Chancellor 
(ii) Two experts nominated by the Syndicate 

(b) For rcadcr/lccturcr — fi) Head of the Department concerned 
(ii) One expert nominated by the Chancellor (iii) One expert 
nominated by the Syndicate. 

10. Delhi University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor, (2) Pro-\4ce-ChancelIor, (3) A nominee 
of the Visitor, (4) The Dean of the Faculty concerned (5) Head of 
the Department conccincd and the following : 

(a) for professor — Three persons not connected with the univers- 
ity nominated by the Academic Council; 

(b) for Iccturcr/rcadcr — Two persons not connected with the uni- 
versity nominated by the Academic Council. 

( In case of teachers appointed in Women’s College, the principal of the 
college is an cx-off icio member of the selection committee. 
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11. Gauhati University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor, (2) Dean of the Faculty, (3) A person 
elected by the Academic Council not connected with the university (4) 
One person nominated by the Chancellor (5) One person appointed by 
the Executive Council and other members as follows : 

(a) for professor/reader — ^An expert not connected with the uni- 
versity appointed by the Executive Council. 

(b) for lecturer — Head of the Department. 

12. Gorakhpur University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor (2) Dean of the Faculty; (3) Head 
of the Department; (4) Two members elected by the Executive Council, 
(5) Other members as follows : 

(a) for professor — ^Three experts nominated by the Chancellor, 

(b) for lecturer — Tw^o experts nominated by the Chancellor. 

13. Gujarat University 

For professors and readers the committee comprises the following: 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Rector; (3) Two persons appointed 

by the Academic Council — one of whom is an outsider and the other a 
university professor, and (4) Three persons appointed by the Syndicate. 

For lecturers : The committee comprises all members of the Syndi- 
cate and such experts as are nominated by the Vice-Chancellor. 

14. Jabalpur University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor, (2) Rector, if any; (3) Dean of the 

Faculty; (4) The Head of the Department concerned (5) A nominee 
of the Chancellor; (6) Three members to be appointed by the Academic 
Council. 

(From 24th September, 1964, appointments to the posts of pro- 
fessors and readers and such other teachers as may be specified by the 
Chancellor from time to time are made on the recommendations of the 
Public Service Commission). 

15. Jadavpur Univesity 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Two members of the University 

Executive Body; (3) One nominee of the Chancellor; (4) Dean 

of the Faculty; (5) Principal of the University College (6) Head of 
the Department concerned; (7) Two experts and (8) Registrar. 

16. Jammu & Kashmir University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Chairman of the Public Service Commi- 
ssion or his nominee; (3) Two persons not connected with the univer- 
sity — one nominated by the Syndicate and the other by the Vice-Chancellor; 
(4) One person nominated by the Syndicate. 
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17. Joclliimr University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) An educationist nominated by the 
Chancellor; (3) Dean of the Faculty; (4) Head of the Department; 
(5) Two experts not connected with the university nominated by the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

18. Kalyani University 

(I) Vice-Chancellor and (2) Two experts. 

19. Kamatak University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Head of the Department; (3) One 
member elected by the Syndicate; (4) One member elected by the 
Academic Council; (5) One member nominated by the Chancellor. 

20. Kerala University 

!^1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Dean of the Faculty; (3) One 
member of the Syndicate nominated by the Vice-Chancellor; (4) Two 
experts nominated by the Syndicate provided that in the case of teacher 
other than professor, one of the experts nominated by the Syndicate is the 
univensity professor. 


21. Kuroksetra University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Dean of the Faculty; (3) Head of 
the Department; (5) 3 experts in case of professor and 2 in case of 

rcader/lecturer nominated by the Vice-Chancellor from a panel of names 
drawn up by the Academic Council. Registrar is secretary^ of all the 
selection committees. 


22. Madras University 

(i) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Chairman of the Board of Studies; 
(3) 4 persons who are experts in the subject nominated by the Syndicate; 

in the case of readers and lecturers one of the experts is the university 
professor in the subject. 

23. Magadk University 

24. Selection is made by the State Public Service Commission with the 
assistance of two experts, one nominated by the Academic Council and the 
other by the Syndicate. 

24. M.S. University of Baroda 

The Selection Committee consists of 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Pro-Vice-Chancellor (3) Dean of the 
Faculty; (4) Head of the Department and other members as follow's : — 
for professor/reader — 4 experts from outside 
for lecturer — 3 members of the Syndicate 
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25. Mysore University 

Vice-Chancellor; (2) Head of the Department; (3) Two experts 
from outside the university. 

26. Marathwada University 

See 47 (2) (iii) of the Act. 

27. Nagpur University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Head of the Department of Study 
in the Faculty concerned; (3) Two experts appointed by the Academic 
Council; (4) One member appointed by the Executive Council and 
(5) One member appointed by the Chancellor. 

28. North Bengal University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) One or two experts; (3) One or two 
members of the university. 

29. Osmania University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Director of Public Instruction; (3) 
Dean of the Faculty; (4) Chairman of the Board of Studies; (4) Head 
of the Department and (5) Two persons nominated by the Syndicate 
(not being members of the body). 

30. Panjab University 

professor/rcadcr — The Committee consists of five persons of whom 

two arc experts from outside the State. 

lecturer — 5 membc!*s of whom at least two arc experts 

in the subject. 

31. Patna University 

The selection is made by the Bihar Public Servdee Commission. 

32. Poona University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) One expert selected by the Academic 
Council who is a member of the Faculty; (3) One expert selected by 
the Academic Council who is not a member of the Faculty; (4) two 
members selected by the Executive Council wlio arc not connected with 
the university. 

33. Punjabi University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Dean of the Faculty; (3) One member 
appointed by the Syndicate from among its own members; (4) other 
members are as follows : 

(a) for professor — ^Threc external experts appointed by the Acade- 
mic Council. 
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(b) for reader/lecturer — (i) Two external experts appointed by 
the Academic Council (ii) Head of the Department concerned if 
he is a professor. 

34. Rajasthan University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Dean of the Faculty (3) One member 
of the Syndicate elected by the Syndicate; (4) Two experts appointed 
by the Chancellor on the recommendation of the Syndicate. (5) Head of 
the Department not below the rank of professor. 

35. Rabindra Bharati 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Dean of the Faculty; (3) Head of the 

Department; (4) Two members selected by the Executive Council (for 
professor and reader) (5) One member selected by the Executiv^e Council 
(for lecturer). 

36. Ranchi University 

Selection is made by the State Public Servhee Commission (for appoint- 
ment in the University Serv'ice). 

37. S.V. Vidyapeeth 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Dean of the Faculty; (3) Head of the 

Department; (4) Four experts to be nominated by the Syndicate 
provided that two of them shall not be fellows or members of any Faculty 
or teachers of the university (for professor and reader). 

38. Sangar University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Head of the Department, if he is a 
professor; if however the Head of the Department is a reader he shall be 
a member of the Selection Committee concerned to select an assistant 
professor; (3) Two experts nominated by the Academic Council; (4) 
One person nominated by the Executive Council from amongst its own 
members: (5) One or more members not being administrative officers 
of the university, appointed by the Vice-Chancellor; (6) One expert 
nominated by the Vice-Chancellor if and when he thinks it necessary . 

39. Sri Venkateswara University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Principal (3) Head of the Depart- 
ment (4) Two experts from other universities. 

40. Shivaji University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Head of the Univemty Department 
concerned; (3) One expert, selected by the Syndicate, not connected with 
the University; (4) Two experts elected by the Academic Council one 
of whom shall be a member of the Faculty and the other not connected 
with the university; (5) One expert nominated by the Chancellor, not 
connected with the university. 
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41 • S.N.D.T. Wometi’s University 

(1) The Vice-Chancellor — ex-officio-Chairman; (2) The Direc- 
tor of Education, Bombay and if he is unable to attend, the officer nominated 
under Section 15; (3) One member elected by the Syndicate; (4) 

One member nominated by the Chancellor on the ground of his special 
knowledge of the subject or subjects for which the teacher is to be appointed. 

42. Visva-Bharati 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Principal of the college concerned; 
(3) A member of the Academic Council selected by the Council on the 
ground of his special knowledge of and interest in the subject; (4) A member, 
not an officer or teacher of the university appointed by the Visitor; (5) 
Other members as follows : 

(a) For professor/reader — ^Threc experts not connected with 

the university nominated by the 
Executive Council out of a panel of 
five selected by the Academic Council. 

(b) For other teaching posts higher than assistant lecturer — one 
expert not connected with the university nominated by the 
Executive Council. 

43. Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya 

(1) Upa Kulpati; (2) The Head of the Department; (3) Two 
members elected by Karya Karini Parishad; (4) Two experts (outsi- 
ders) in case of pradkyapaka and one in case of lecturers. 

44. Vikram University 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) Dean of the Faculty; (3) Head of 
the Department; (4) One member of the Syndicate; (5) One out- 
sider appointed by the Vice-Chancellor; (6) One outsider selected by 
the Academic Council; (7) One expert nominated by the Vice-Chancellor 
in case of appointment of professor or reader. 

Part — B 

Ihistitutions Deemed to be Universities 

1. Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore : 

(a) For professors — (1) Chairman of the Council; (2) An expert 
nominated by the Visitor; (3) Two persons, at least one of whom is to 
be an expert nominated by the Council; (4) One expert nominated by 
the Senate; (5) Director (Ex-officio); (6) Registrar (Ex-officio); 

(b) For assistant professors and lecturers: (1) Director (Ex- 
officio) (2) Two persons, at least one of whom is an expert nominated 
by the Council; (3) One oepert nominated by the Senate; (4) Pro- 
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fessor-in-chargc of the Dq^artmcnt/Scction; and (5) Registrar (Ex- 
officio). 

2* Garukal Kangri Vishvavidyalaya 

(1) Vice-Chancellor; (2) A nominee of the Visitor; (3) 
Acharya of Gurukul Kangri (4) Head of the Department concerned; 
(5) One person not connected with the Vishvavidyalaya nominated by 
the Syndicate for his special knowledge of the subject; (6) One represen- 
tative of the Senate and (7) Registrar. 

3. Jamia Millia Islamia 

(a) For professor: (1) Shaik-ul-Jamia; (2) Dean of the Faculty; 
(3) Head of the Department concerned (If he is a professor) (4) Two 
persons who are not employees of the Jamia Millia Islamia and not members 
of the Majlis-i-Talimi on the Majilis-i-Muntazamiah, nominated by the 
Majlis-i-Talimi for their special knowledge of or interest in the subject with 
which the professor will be concerned. 

(b) For readers and lecturers (1) Shaikhul-Jamia; (2) Dean of 
the Faculty; (3) Head of the Department concerned; (4) Two persons 
who arc not employees of the Jamia Millia Islamia and not members of 
Majilis or the Majiiis-i-Muntazmiah, nominated by Majilis-i-Talimi for 
their special knowledge of or interest in the subject with which the reader 
or lecturer will be concerned. 

4. Indian School of International Studies 

(1) President of the Board of Governors; (2) Director; (3) 
The Head of the Department concerned; (4) Two persons who are not 
employees of the School, nominated by the Academic Council for their 
special knowledge of or interest in the subject with w^hich the teacher will 
be concerned. 
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15. Kerala Univei-sity IBU - 44 495 233 

16. Kuruksetra University il9 758 4 64 52 383 810 

17. Madras University — 988 - - ~ 146 1954 1134 

18. Marathwada University 210 420 5 73 12 283 432 
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APPENDIX 22 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION AND EXAMINATION 

1. Agra University The media of instruction are English and Hindi for 

B.A. and M.A. 

2. Aligarh Mus- The medium of instruction and examination is 

lim University English. 

3. Allahabad In language classes, teaching and examination 

University are through the respective languages. In other 

subjects, in the Faculty of Arts, postgraduate 
teaching is done through English but students have 
the option to answer the questions through English 
or Hindi. In undergraduate classes, teaching and 
examinations have both English and Hindi media. 
The medium of teaching and examinations in the 
Faculty of Science is English. 

4. Andhra The medium of instruction and examination is 

University English, 

5. Annamalai English is the medium in all cases. 

University 

6. Banaras Hindu For first degree in Arts English & Hindi. 

University For first degree in Science/ 

Technology English 

For M.A./M.Sc. & other English. Candidates 

pK)stgraduate classes have the option to use 

Hindi in examination 
in Arts & Commerce 
subjects. 

7. Bhagalpur The medium of instruction in all non-language 

University subjects for B.A./B.Sc./B/Com. is Hindi. For other 

examinations, the medium for non-language subjects 
is English. 

8. Burdwan The medium of instruction is Englbh. At the under- 

University graduate level and in pass course the teachers are 

free to use Bengali or English as the medium of 
instruction and students are allowed to answer some 
papers in Bengali or in English in pass course only. 

9. Bihar Univer- Medium of Instructioii Medium of Exmminmtion 

sity 

(a) Pre-Univer-Hindi 
sity. 


English, Bengali, Oriya and 
Urdu. 
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Medium of Instracdoii Medium of Escamiuation 


(b) Bachelor’s 
degree. 

(c) Master’s 
degree 

(d) Professional 


English 


English 


English, Bengali, Oriya 
and Urdu 

English 

English 


10. Bombay 
University 

11. Calcutta 
University 


12. Delhi 

University 


13. Gauhati 
University 

14. Gorakhpur 
University 


15. Gujarat 
University 


The medium of instruction and examination at all 
levels is English. 


For Master’s degree 
courses and Bachelor’s 
degree (Hons.) courses 
For pre-university English and regional 

and Bachelor’s degree languages 

pass courses 

Graduate level Englbh. In addition to 

English, Hindi is also 
allowed in B.A. pass 
for the following sub- 
jects: economics, political 
science, philosophy 
and history. 

M.A. & M.Sc. The medium of instru- 

ction is English. 

The medium of instruction and examination is 
English. 

Bachelor’s degree in Hindi 

Arts 

Master’s degree English except in lan- 

guages. Candidates 
have the option to 
answer in Hindi. 


English 


B.Sc., B. Com. B.E., English. Candidates 

LL. B. have the option to answer 

in Hindi or English. 

The Statutes of the university state as follows : 

(i) Gujarati shall be the medium of instruction 
and examination. 

(ii) Notwithstanding anything contained in (i) it will 
be permissible to use English or Hindi as the 
medium of instruction and for any student to use 
English or Hindi as medium of examination. 
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16. Gurukul (a) Sanskrit In Sanskrit Literature 

Kangri Vish- and Eastern Philosophy. 

vavidyaJaya (b) English In English Literature 

and Science subjects, 
(c) Hindi In other subjects. 

17. Indian Insti- The medium of instruction is English, 
lute of Science, 

Bangalore. 

18. Indian Agri- The medium of instruction is English, 
cultural Re- 
search Insti- 
tute, New 

Delhi. 

19. Indian School The medium of instruction is English, 
of Interna- 
tional Studies, 

New Delhi. 

20. Jabalpur For Bachelor's degree English and Hindi. 

University For Master’s degree English only. 

The medium of teaching and e.xamination is the 
same in undergraduate classes. Ai the postgraduate 
level the medium of teaching is English or Hindi in 
.\rts Sc Commerce subjects. For Science and profe- 
ssional faculties, the medium of examination is 
English only. 

The medium of instruction Is English at all levels. 
In certain paper's Ixjth at the undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels students arc permitted to answer 
in the regional languages. 

22. Jammu Sc The medium of instruction and e.xamination is 

Kashmir English. 

University 

23. Jodhpur In the postgraduate classes, except in Hindi and 

University Sanskrit, the medium of instruction is generally 

English. Hindi is the medium upto the degree level. 
Students are allowed to use Hindi for answering 
qu^tions at the postgraduate level. 

24. Kalyani The medium of instruction and examination is 

University English. 

By and large, English continues to be the sole medium 
of instruction for all the coursci. However, the 


21. Jadavpur 
University 


25. Kamatak 
University 
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26. KuruLsctra 
University 


27. Kerala 

28. M.S. Univer- 
sity of Baroda 


29. Madras 
University 


30. Marat hwada 
University 

31. Mysore 
University 

32. Nagpur 
University 


33. North Bengal 
University 


colleges arc also allowed to introduce a r^onal 
language other than English or Hindi, as the medium 
of instruction upto first year of the three- year degree 
course in Arts, Science and Commerce, subject to 
availabiltity of suitable text books and teachers to 
teach in that medium. 

The medium of teaching and examination is English 
in all subjects other than languages. However, 
the students in non-Science subjects upto B.A. (Hon.) 
examinations have the option to answer in Hindi 
or Punjabi. 

The medium of instruction and examination is 
English. 

Faculty of Arts English 

Faculty of Science English 

Faculty of Commerce English but the prepa- 

xory class students are 
given the option to 
answer through the regi- 
nal language. 

I’he medium of instruction is English. Two or 
three colleges have attempted to switch over to the 
Tamil medium for the teaching of some subjects 
in the Humanities which is an experimental stage. 

English is the medium of instruction but students 
upto the degree level are allowed to write their 
answers in Marathi and Hindustani. 

English is the medium of instruction. Kannada 
is approved as the medium at the pre-university 
and degree levels on an optional basis. 

General Courses 

Pre-University. 

Bachelor’s degree 

Postgraduate 
Professional Courses 

Pre-Corn., B.Com.. Dip., 

Ed. and B.Ed. 

Pre-University 
Bachelor’s degree 
Master’s degree 


English, Hindi and 

Marathi 

English, Hindi and 

Marathi. 

English 

Hindi and Marathi. 
English for other courses. 

Bengali and English. 
Bengali and English. 
English. 
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34. Osmania For pre-university and B.A. the media of instruction 

University are English, Hindustani, Telugu and Urdu, and for 

Master’s degree English only. 

35. Panjab English is the medium of instruction and examination 

University is Science subjects at all levels. In other subjects 

use of Hindi, Punjabi and Urdu is permissible upto 
the undergraduate stage. 

36. Patna For pre-university and degree classes the medium 

University of instruction is Hindi and for professional and 

Master’s degree courses it is English. 

37. Poona It is the policy of the university to permit the use of 

University Marathi as the medium of instruction and examina- 

tion upto a certain level. Accordingly, instruction 
is allowed to be provided in English and Marathi 
upto the degree level. English is the compulsory 
medium for courses leading to the Master’s degree. 

38. Punjabi The Act provides for the gradual adoption of Punjabi 

University as the medium of instruction and examination for 

as many subjects as possible. Punjabi has been 
prescribed, to begin with, as the medium of instruc- 
tion and examination upto first degree level in the 
subjects of economics, history, civics and political 
science. The students have the option to answer 
their questions in Hindi, Punjabi or English. For 
all other subjects and in the Faculties of Medicine, 
Engineering and Science the medium of instruction 
and examination is English. 

39. Rabindra Bengali is used as the medium of instruction and 

Bharati examination for the diploma and degree courses; 

the option of using English is permissible. 

40. Rajasthan The medium of instruction is both Hindi and English. 

University The medium used by the candidate in the examina- 

tion depends up>on his choice. 

41. Ranchi Pre-University Hindi 

University Bachelor’s degree Hindi (except in pro- 

fessional courses). In the 
undergraduate course 
students have the option 
of answering in Hindi 
or English or Bengali or 
Oriya or Urdu* 

42. Roorkee The medium is English. 

University 
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43. Rajasthan The medium is English. 

Agricultural 

University 

44. U.P. Agricul- The medium of instruction is English, 
tural University 


45. Utkal 
University 

46. S.V. Vidya- 
pecth 


47. Shivaji 

University 


48. Saugar 
University 

49. S.N.D.T. 
Women’s 
University 


50. Sri Vekates- 
wara 

University 


The medium of instruction is English. 


The medium is Hindi with option to use English 
or Gujarati for all courses of study leading to degree 
examination, except for B.Sc. (Dairy Technology) 
and B.Sc. (Vet Sc.) in which it shall be English upto 
June 1966 and thereafter Hindi with option to use 
English or Gujarati. 

English is the medium of instruction and examina- 
tion at all levels. However, Marathi has been allow- 
ed as an optional medium for B.A., B. Com., B. Ed., 
T.D. and non-Science subjects at pre-professional 
examinations. 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Com. 
M.A., M.Com. 
Other subjects 


Hindi 

Hindi and English 
English 


B.A. 

M.A. 

B.Sc. Nursing 
B.Sc. Home Science 

M.Sc. Home Science 
B.Ed. & M.Ed. 
B.Lib. Science 


Gujarati, Marathi and 
Hindi. 

Gujarati, Marathi. 
English 

Gujarati, Marathi, 

English 

English 

Gujarati, Marathi 
English 


The students are permitted to offer English as the 
medium of cx3imination if their mother tongue is 
other than Gujarati, Marathi or Hindi. 


At the postgraduate level all students are given the 
option to offer English as the medium of examination. 


The medium of instruction and examination is 
English. 


51. Varanaseya Hindi and Sanskrit for all subjects except additional 
Sanskrit English. 

Vishvavidyalaya 
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52. Vikram University 


Faculty 

U ndergraduate 

Postgraduate 

Remarks 

Arts 

Hindi 

English or Hindi 

Except language 





subjects. 

Science 

Hindi & English 

English 


— do — 

Commerce 

Hindi 

English 


—do— 

Education 

Hindi & English 

English 


— do— 

Physical 

Education, 





Engineering, 
Agriculture, 
Vet.Sc. & A. 
H. and Medi- 

English 

! 

1 

English 



cine 

1 

j 




53. Visva 

In B.A./B.Sc. (Hons.), B. 

Ed. and 

M.A. classes the 

Bharati 

medium of instruction is 
as and when convenient. 

English. 

Bengali is used 
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tlNIVERSITIES WITH PROVISION FOR TUTORIALS 



Periods per week 
allotted to tutorials 

Weightage allowed to tutori- 
als in final assessment. 

1 

2 

3 

1 . Andhra 
University 

2 

No weightage is given. 

2. Annamalai 
University 

2 

Average marks for the year 
are taken into consideration 
for purposes of selection and 
promotion but no weightage 
is given in the final examina- 
nation. 

3. Banaras Hindu 

1 in each theory 

In each optional subject 100 

University. 

paper. 

marks arc allotted as sessional 


marks and are added to the 
marks secured in written papers 
and practicals. They are taken 
into account in declaring the 
division. If 600 marks are 
allotted for six theory papers 
during three years, the corres- 
ponding sessional marks are 
300. 


4, Bhagalpur 

Postgraduate 

University 

Honours 


Pass Course 

5. Bihar 

2 in English and 1 

University 

in other subjects. 


6. Calcutta 

Not fixed 

University 


7. Gauhati 

1 

University 



2 (per group) 

2 (per group) 

2 (per group) 

Attendance at 10 tutorials for 
degree I examination, and 20 
tutorials for degree II exami- 
nation is ^ential. 

No weightage ii given for fmal 
examination. 

50% of the marks obtained in 
the tutorial and sessional 
seminars are reserved for final 
examination. These are taken 
into account after standardi- 
sing with the external practical 
marks. 
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1 


2 


3 


8. Gujarat 1 for every paper of 30% of the marks are reserved 


University 100 marks. 


9. Jabalpur 1 

University 


10. Jadavpur 
University 


1 1 . Kamatak 6 per year in 

University each subject. 

12. Madras 2 

University 

13. Marathwada 1 

University 

14. Magadh 1 

University 


for internal evaluation in each 
subject of the examination and 
it is compulsory for a student 
to pass in the internal as well 
as the university examination 
separately. 

Attendance at 75% of the 
classes of tutorial instruction in 
each subject of the course (other 
than composition in language) 
is compulsory for admission to 
the examination. 

70% attendance at the tutorial 
classes with 40% marks on the 
average is compulsory for 
admission to B.A., B.Sc., M.A. 
M.Sc. examinations (Tutorials 
are not held in all the Science 
subjects) A 100 mark paper is 
added to the B.A. (Final) and 
M.A. examinations and is 
apportioned as under : 

40 marks for tutorial work 
during the entire course of 
study. 

40 marks for annual examina- 
tion. 

20 marks for liva^-voce. 


20% of the marks of the annual 
examination are assigned for 
tutorial and class work. 

Attendance at 75% of the Icc- 
turs, tutorials and/ or practicals, 
as the case may be, is necessary 
for admission to the university 
ptamination. 
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1 


2 


3 


15. M.S. Three times in a 30% marks are assigned for 

University year in the form of each paper and counted towards 

or Baroda examination. the annual examination result. 


16. North Bengal 1 

University 

1 7. Osmania 1 
University 


Under consideration. 

This work is taken into consi- 
deration in promotion and final 
examinations. 


18. Poona 
University 

19. Punjabi 
University 


5 in each paper in a 20 % of the marks of the term 
year, work done are reserved for 

pre-degree examinations only. 

4 20% of the marks are reserved 

for internal assessment. 


20. S.N.D.T. 2 

Women’s 
University 


At present no weightage is 
given to tutorials in the final 
examination. 


21. Saugar 
University 

22. S.V. Vidya- 
peeth. 


23. Visva-Bharati 


2 to 3 — 

1 /2 for a paper of less 20 % of the total marks for a 
than 75 marks; 1 for subject are assigned to tutorial 
a paper of 75 to 100 tests, wherein it is essential to 
marks. pass separately in each of them. 

2 in each subject. 20% of the marks allotted to 
tutorial work are taken into 
account in the final university 
examination. 


In the University of Kerala, the marks scored for sessional work are 
added to the marks in the university examination. 
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RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES FOR TEACaiERS* 1^4^ 


SI. University Number of Number of Perccnt^e 


No. 

teachers* ♦ 

staff 

quarters 

of teachers 
having staff 
quarters 

1. Agra University 

3,881 

357 

9.2 

2. Aligarh Muslim University 

478 

114 

23.8 

3. Allahabad University 

557 

147 

26.4 

4. Andhra University 

5. Andhra Pradesh Agricultural 

2,583 

190 

7.4 

University 

284 

1 

0.4 

6. Annamalai University 

364 

113 

31.4 

7. Banaras Hindu University 

789 

339 

43.0 

8. Bangalore University 

1,084 

9 

0.8 

9. Bhagalpur University 

1,148 

108 

9.4 

10. Bihar University 

1,425 

166 

11.6 

11. Bombay University 

3,214 

126 

3.9 

12. Burdwan University 

. 1,271 

266 

20.9 

13. Calcutta University 

6,600 

432 

6.5 

14. Delhi University 

1,897 

292 

15.4 

15. Gauhati University 

2,636 

361 

13.7 

16. Gorakhpur University 

1,087 

125 

11.5 

17. Gujarat University 

18. Indra Kala Sangit Visva- 

3,070 

272 

8.9 

vidyalaya 

7 

N.A. 

N.A. 

19. Indore University 

536 

21 

3.9 

20. Jabalpur University 

627 

166 

26.5 

21. Jadavpur University 

22. Jammu and Kashmir 

345 

30 

8.7 

University 

23. Jawaharlal Nehru 

813 

22 

2.7 

Krishi Visvavidyalaya 

263 

96 

36.5 

24. Jiwaji University 

642 

49 

7.6 

25. Jodhpur University 

394 

9 

2.3 

26. Kalyani University 

121 

73 

60.3 

27. Karanatak University 

1,457 

250 

17.2 

28. Kerala University 

4,254 

318 

7.5 


♦ Includes teachers of colleges. 

** Inclutks Demonstrators and Tutors. 
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SI. University Number of Number of Percentage 

No. teachers staff of teachers 

quarters having staff 
quarters 


29. Kuruksetra University 

30. Lucknow University 

31. Madras University 

32. Magadh University 

33. Marathwada University 

34. M.S. University of Baroda 

35. Mysore University 

36. Nagpur University 

37. North Bengal University 

38. Orissa University of 
Agriculture & Technology 

39. Osmania University 

40. Panjab University 

41. Panjab Agricultural 
University 

42. Patna University 

43. Poona University 

44. Punjabi University 

45. Rabindra Bharat i 

46. Rajasthan University 

47. Ranchi University 

48. Ravn Shankar University 

49. Roorkee University 

50. S.V. Vidyapeeth 

51. Saugar University 

52. S.N.D.T. Women’s University 

53. Shivaji University 

54. Shri Venketesvvara University 

55. Udaipur University 

56. Utkal Unwersity 

57. U.P. Agricultural University 

58. Varanaseya Sanskrit 
Visvavidyalaya 

59. Vikram University 

60. Visva-Bharati 


168 

101 

60.1 

1,116 

118 

10.6 

5,989 

805 

13.4 

1,017 

49 

4.8 

684 

63 

9.2 

676 

158 

23.4 

1,787 

163 

9.1 

1,929 

98 

5.1 

498 

105 

21.1 

106 

150 

141.5 

2,083 

121 

5.8 

4,000 

713 

17.8 

534 

172 

32.2 

645 

73 

11.3 

1,791 

130 

7.3 

409 

45 

11.0 

54 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1,945 

254 

13.1 

1,285 

415 

32.3 

733 

141 

19.2 

218 

138 

63.3 

503 

163 

32.4 

1,142 

245 

21.5 

313 

5 

1.6 

1,043 

63 

6.0 

1,212 

178 

11.4 

352 

27 

7.7 

1,698 

512 

30.2 

103 

82 

79.6 

75 

1 

1.3 

986 

84 

8.5 

199 

140 

70.4 
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OBJECTIVES OF TEACHING (CHEMISTRY AND POLITICAL 

SCIENCE) 

Chemistry 

1. The students will acquire knowledge of the basic facts and principles 
of chemistry. 

2. The students will develop manipulative skill and the ability to use 
scientific apparatus, 

3. The students will be able to perform experiments and give evidence 
of appropriate use of the scientific method. 

4. The students understand the interrelationships between various 
branches of chemistry. 

5. The students are able to apply chemistry to daily life. 

6. The students w ill be aware of the impact of discoveries in chemistry 
on related fields such as physics, biology, medicine etc. 

7. The students will develop an attitude of enquiry. 

8. The students will develop the ability to present and interpret chemistry 
research and findings in a clear and meaningful form. 

9. The students will develop an appreciation of nature. 

10. The students understand the impact of discoveries in chemistry on 
the soil structure and economic life and conditions of the people. 

11. The students will develop the ability to analyse and understand the 
social and industrial problems in which science is involved. 

Political Science 

1. The student will acquire knowledge of fundamental political concepts 
and institutions and the changing role of the state. 

2. The student will develop the ability to relate political science to the 
other social sciences. 

3. The student will develop the ability to observe and evaluate current 
developments in politics at the national and international level. 

4. The student will develop an appreciation of the contributions of the 
individual and state to social progress. 

5. The student will develop the ability to critically assess traditional 
beliefs, institutions and behaviour patterns in relation to the 
functions of the state. 

6. The student will develop the ability to discuss controversial problems 
in a dispassionate way and to formulate judgments. 

7. The student will develop the ability to apply knowledge of political 
science to solve current problems in politics and administration. 
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CONDmONS LATO DOWN BY THE UNIVERSITIES OF ANDHRA, 
DELHI AND MADRAS FOR THE AFFILIATION OF COLLEGES 

Andhra University 

A college applying for affiliation to the university shall send a letter 
of application to the registrar and shall satisfy the Syndicate : — 

(a) that the college is to be under the management of a regularly 
constituted governing body on which, except in the case of a 
government college, teaching staff is adequately represented; 

(b) that the character and qualifications of the teaching staff 
and the conditions governing their appointments and tenure 
of office are such as to make due provision for the courses of 
instruction to be undertaken by the college and that due 
proportion is maintained between the number of the staff 
and that of the students under instruction; 

(c) that the buildings in which the college is to be located are 
suitable, that each lecture room is well lit and ventilated, 
and that there is in the college buildings accommodation 
adequate to the number and strength of the class as regards 
rooms, floor space and cubic space; and that provision will 
be made, in conformity with the provisions of the Code, 
for the residence in tne college or in lodgings approved by the 
college, of students not residing with their parents or duly 
recognised guardians and for the supervision and physical 
welfare of students; 

(d) that due provision has been or will be made for a library; 

(e) that where affiliation is sought in any branch of experimental 
Science, arrangements have been or will be made in conformity 
with the provisions of the Code for imparting instruction 
in that branch of Science in a properly equipped laboratory or 
museum; 

(f) that due provision W'ill, so far as circumstances may permit, 
be made for the teaching staff in or near the college or the 
place provided for the residence of students; 

(g) that the financial resources of the college are such as to make 
due provision for its continued maintenance; 

(h) that the endowment of the permanent fund of the college 
(other than government college) shall be in the joint names 
of the university and the governing body of the college. 
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(i) that the affiliation of the college having regard to the provision 

made for students by other colleges in the same neighbourhood 
will not be injurious to the interests of education or discipline; 

(j) that the college rules fixing the fees (if any) to be paid by 
students have not been so framed as to involve such compe- 
tition with any existing college in the same neighbourhood 
as would be injurious to the interests of education; 

(k) that in the case of colleges for women, the staff will be wholly, 
or almost wholly, composed of women, and that ample space 
will be provided for games and physical exercise; 

(l) that no student of the college will be compelled by the 

management or the staff of the college to attend any classes 
or discourses in religion against his will; 

(m) that the grades of salaries proposed are adequate and that 
these grades once approved shall not be low^ered without the 
prior approval of the Syndicate, provided that the Statute is 
not made applicable to government institutions. 

The application shall further contain the assurance that after the 
college is affiliated the management will confirm to abide and be bound 
by the provisions of the Code of the University for the time being and will 
report forthwith to the Syndicate any transference of management and all 
changes in the teaching staff for its approval. 

The college shall also pay to the university an affiliation fee calculated, 
in the case of first application for affiliation, at the rate of Rs. 150 (or 
Rs. 100 in the case of an oriental college) for each member of the 
inspection commission appointed by the Syndicate and in the case of 
application for further affiliation at the rate of Rs. 100/- (or Rs. 50 in the 
case of an oriental college) for each such member. 

Members of the inspection commission shall be paid the said fees 
and travelling allowances as may be prescribed. 

Man^ements applying for affiliation should also pay the travelling 
allowance at first class rates or at rates admissible to members of the Senate, 
whichever is incurred by the university, in conducting local enquiry 
inspections. 

(a) Capital Fund 

(1) So far as new colleges are concerned, Rs. three lakhs should be 
deposited by the management of an affiliated college before an appli- 
cation is made to the university for affiliation. An additional deposit of 
half-a-lakh should be made if the application for affiliation is for inclusion 
of a group of 3 Science subjects including mathematics. 

(2) For every additional Science subject an additional sum of 
Rs. 25,000/- should be deposited. No such additional deposit need be 
made if the affiliation is for an Arts subject. 
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(3) As regards colleges which have already been affiliated for the 
intermediate and which may now seek affiliation for opening the degree 
courses, it is recommended that the capital fund required for them by the 
Syndicate when the affiliation was granted may be taken into account. 

(b) Equipment 

(1) Equipment should be standardised for each subject by experts 
in the subjects in terms of articles required as absolutely essential, for proper 
instruction. Even in regard to the library, a stadardised list of books for 
each subject and for general reference should be prepared and circulated. 
This standardisation should be done by special committees appointed 
for the purpose by the Syndicate and they should prepare the list in terms 
of articles and not in money. There is no objection if, besides this, the expert 
committees prepare separate lists of “desirable” books for purchase. 

(2) Equipment includes scientific apparatus, library furniture etc. 
and under all these heads there can be two lists “Essential” and “Desirable”. 

(3) So far as equipment including library is concerned the provision 
of basic equipment should be a pre-requisite to the starting of the classes. 

(c) Building 

(1) Before affiliation is granted, the managing committee of the 
college sliould not only submit its plans for the building which the manage- 
ment proposes to construct but also provide a site of at least 10 acres in 
extent exclusive of the site for playfields and hostels. 

(2) No affiliation should be granted unless the Syndicate is satisfied 
that the site is actually in the possession of the college at the time of 
affiliation or at the latest before permission is granted for the opening of 
the college. 

(3) Within a period of 5 veal's from the establishment of the college, 
the whole building programme must be completed. In order to facilitate 
this the committee recommends that the Syndicate may be empowered to 
permit the management to transfer from capital fund two thirds of the 
amount towards building purposes. 

(4) When affiliation in a new subject is applied for by a college and 
additional accommodation is necessary for the purpose, the managing 
committee while applying for affiliation should also send plans for such 
additional accommodation and the management should undertake to 
provide this accommdation within two years. 

(d) General 

(1) If any of the conditions arc not fulfilled the affiliation for junior 
classes should first be withdrawn and the affiliation of other classes progre- 
ssively in subsequent years. 

(2) The Syndicate should not appoint an inspection commission 
for granting affiliation unless the above basic conditions are reported to 
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have been satisfied by the managing committee in their application. Such 
commission when appointed should deal only with academic matters and 
not make any recommendations in regard to the financial provisions which, 
in the opinion of the committee, should be uniformly applied to all insti- 
tutions. 

(3) After a college has been granted affiliation a copy of the condi- 
tions of affiliation should be sent to the Director of Public Instruction so 
that he may be able to draw the attention of the university to any non- 
fulfilment which might have escaped the attention of the university, 

(4) In order to check unauthorised diversion of monies from one 
head to another by the managements as well as to check unauthorised 
collection of special fees by them, there should be close cooperation between 
the university and the Di rector of Public Instruction in the matter of exchange 
of information. 

Dellii University 

1 — (A) A college seeking recognition as a constituent college must 
have an endowment fund of Rs. 5 lakhs of which at least Rs. 3 lakhs should 
be immediately available and the balance to be deposited within four years 
and have either suitable buildings or a building fund of at least Rs. 3 lakhs. 
It shall also satisfy the university that either it already has 7-8 acres of land 
(4-5 if there is no hostel attached) or has reasonable prospects of having the 
same for the college building. 

A college seeking recognition as an affiliated college must have an 
endowment fund of Rs. 3 lakhs of which Rs. 2 lakhs should be immediately 
available and the balance to be deposited within two years, and have either 
suitable buildings or a building fund of at least Rs. 2 lakhs. It shall also 
satisfy the university that either it already has a minimum of 3 acres of 
land (or 5 acres of land if hostel is attached) or has reasonable prospects 
of having the same. 

Madras University 

1. Land". The campus for a college situated in an urban area, 
recognised as such by the university should have a total of 20 acres of which 
10 to 15 acres may be in one site, and the rest in another site, perhaps a 
little away from the college. In other cases 40 acres will be needed. 

2. Hostels : There should be hostels for not more than 60 to 80 
students situated either in the college campus or in the second site and 
ultimately about 50 per cent must be accommodated in such hostels dis- 
tributed in the campus. Each hostel should be self-sufficient. 

3. Building and Equipment : The building for the college itself should 
be a three storeyed building to spare as much space as possible, where it 
is located in a 10 acre or 15 acre plot. If a college is started in temporary 
buildings, a plan of the building should be sent forthwith, and it will have 
to be approved by the university. 
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As the pre-university course includes the teaching of physical Sciences 
and natural Sciences, the laboratories for physics, chemistry, botany and 
zoology with the necessary equipment must be available to the satisfaction 
of the university. Till permanent buildings are made available with all 
the necessary laboratories and hostel provision not more than two batches 
of 80 will be normally admitted to the college. 

Quarters for staff may not be possible in urban areas, but it is desirable 
that quarters for at least the principal and the wardens of the hostels should 
be provided. 

In the case of women’s colleges, quarters will be very necessary and 
where the college is situated in a rural area a site of 40 acres will be necessary 
and in the case of urban areas 10 to 12 acres will be needed. 

4. Endowment : An endow'ment of Rs. 2 lakhs will be necessary, one 
lakh of the endowment immediately, and one lakh within one year after 
grant of affiliation. In the case of degree colleges, the total endowment 
will be Rs. 5 lakhs for the minimum affiliation, and it may be raised depen- 
ding upon the nature of the affiliation proposed and the number of subjects 
in which affiliation is granted to the college. 

5. Qualifications and Emoluments : The staff appointed should con- 
form to the qualifications prescribed by the university. The scales for 
the teaching staff should be the government scales of pay. 

6. General : The management of the college should be a registered 
body. It is suggested that the managing body should consist of not more 
than nine members, of whom the principal of the college and a member 
nominated by the Syndicate wnll be members ex-officio of this body. 

The pre- university classes will either be for men only or for women 
only. In the case of colleges for women for the P.U.C. only w^omen teachers 
ought to be appointed. The correspK)ndent of a women’s college should 
preferably be a woman. The premises and buildings for the women’s 
college should be utilised only for college purposes or for such academic 
activities as are needed. These may not be used as general meeting places 
for a variety of purposes wfficre men and women have all to congregate. 
If any such building has to be used for such public purposes, such place 
must be separately walled off from the college with a separate entrance 
and exit. The women’s college should have a trust office and it should 
not be within its campus. 
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INTERNAL ASSESSMENT SYSTEM AT THE INDIAN 
INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, BANGALORE 

1. The examination s^^tem at the Institute has been organised 
on the basis of internal assessment. All students are examined 
on the basis of sessional work plus written examinations, 
each of which is allotted 50% marks. 

2. Written examinations are of two types (a) open book and 
notes, (b) closed book and notes. In most courses both 
these methods are employed simultaneously. 

3. In addition to the sessional work and examination, M.E. 
degree students are required to write a dissertation or project 
report. 

4. Periodical reviews aie carried out by the Faculty and the 
Senate and improvements brought about, whenever necessary. 

5. Most departments assign to fresh research students a scries of 
preparatory lectures and laboratory exercises before making 
a final selection of the topic of research. 

6. In the Engineering department and in some of the Science 
departments, there is a regular advanced coui-se with broadly 
the same type of assessment and examinations as at the 
Master’s level. Other departments rely on seminars and 
specific literature surveys to prepare their students, 

7. The board of examiners consists of the supervisor and two or 
three other members, at least two of whom should be external 
examiners. 

8. Examiners are appointed from among well known scientists 
and specialists. In case the thesis is referred to examiners 
outside the country, the viva-voce is conducted by substitute 
external examiners. 
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NUMBER OF POSTGRADUATE COLLEGES (INCLUDING 
PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES) 1963-64 


SLNo, dumber 

SLNo. Number 

1. 

Agra University 

48 

19. 

Nagpur University 

12 

2. 

Andhra University 

5 

20. 

North Bengal University 

1 

3. 

Banaras Hindu 






University 

11 

21. 

Orissa Agricultural University 

1 

4. 

Bhagalpur University 

1 

22. 

Osmania University 

6 

5. 

Bihar University 

2 

23. 

Panjab University 

23 

6. 

Bombay University 

35 

24. 

Punjab Agricultural University 1 

7. 

Calcutta University 

5 

25. 

Punjabi University 

3 

8. 

Delhi University 

21 

26. 

Poona University 

13 

9. 

Gauhati University 

3 

27. 

Rajasthan University 

14 

10. 

Gujarat University 

29 

28. 

Ranchi University 

3 

11. 

Jabalpur University 

13 

29. 

S.V. Vidyapeeth 

1 

12. 

Karnatak University 

2 

30. 

Saugar University 

18 

13. 

Kerala University 

26 

31. 

S.N.D.T. Women’s University 

4 

14. 

Lucknow University 

2 

32. 

Shivaji University 

9 

15. 

Madras University 

33 

33. 

SriVenkateswara University 

2 

16. 

Marathwada University 

3 

34. 

Utkal University 

5 

17. 

M.S. University of Baroda 2 

35. 

Vikram University^ 

21 

18. 

Mysore University 

6 

36. 

Visva-Bharati 

2 


Total 


386 
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GOMBE^^ PERCENTAGE OF I AND U DIVISIONS IN THE B.A./ 
B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS 1946 and 1961 



B.A. 

1946 

1961 

B.Sc. 

1946 

1961 

Agra University 

40. 0» 

23. 7t 

80. 0* 

74. Of 

Allahabad University 

44.0 

45.6 

54.0 

56.1 

Andhra University 
Banaras Hindu 

23.4 

3.9 

48.0 

21.9 

University 

42.4 

25.8 

63.5 

66.3 

Bombay University 

22.0 

32.0 

40.0 

49.8 

Calcutta University 

18.0 

0.7 

23.0 

14.4 

Lucknow University 

26.0 

21.2 

70.0 

56.1 

Madras University 

17.0 

15.4 

45.0 

59.5 

Panjab University 

26.0 

15.7 

26.0 

52.1 


♦Rep)ort of the University Education Commission Vol. I 1948-49, 


pp. 98-99 

tUniversities Statistical Digest Sept. 1963. p. 32 
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COMBINED FAILURE RATE AT CERTAIN EXAMINATIONS 
B.A. Examination 1962-63 


First Examination Second Examination Third Examination 



1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 12 3 

Bhagalpur 

University 

3323 

1577 

47.5 

2226 

703 

31.6 

Bihar 

University 

5964 

3220 

54.0 

3102 

1169 

37.7 

Jammu & 

435 

226 

52.0 

260 

195 

75.0 

Kashmir 

University 

Poona 

University 

288 

80 

27.8 

561 

332 

59.2 


10010 

5103 

50.9 

6149 

2399 

39.0 

Percentage of failure 


49.1 



61.0 


Combined percentage of failure =80. 9 


B.Sc. Examination 1962-63 



1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Bhagalpur 

University 

1499 

590 

39.4 

542 

157 

29.0 

Bihar 
University 
Jammu & 

2675 

1651 

61.7 

948 

230 

24.3 

Kashmir 

University 

452 

254 

56.2 

319 

164 

51 .4 

Magadh 

University 

1561 

950 

60.9 

598 

192 

38.6 


6187 

3445 

55.7 

2307 

743 

32.2 


Percentage 

44.3 



67.8 


Combined percen- 
tage of failure =82.0 
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B«Sc. Engineeiiiig 1962-63 



1 

2 3 

1 

2 

3 

1 2 3 

Jodhpur 

University 

285 

232 81.4 

269 

201 

74.7 

161 134 83.2 

Percentage 
of failure 


18.6 



35.3 

16.8 


Foartii Examination 

Fifth 1 

iixamij 

naticM 

I 


1 

2 3 

1 

2 

3 

Combined percen- 

Jodhpur 






tage of failure 

University 

150 

90 60.0 

134 

123 

99.2 

===69 

Percentage 
of failure 


40.0 



0.8 


1 =Number appeared 

2= Number passed 

3 = 

Pass percentage 


(Private or external candidates are not included) 
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STATEMENT OF REPLIES RECEIVED FROM THE VICE-CHAN- 
CELLORS OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES ON EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

1 . Agra University 

(a) Imparting of sound education and developing the capacity of 
clear analysis, sound judgment and balanced outlook, (b) Development 
of certain moral qualities which make for healthy citizenship, (c) Develop- 
ment of the quality of initiative and self-reliance and to prepare students 
for gainful occupation. These goals should be sought to be realised by a 
thorough reform of the system of education by improving the quality of 
teachers. 

2. Aligarh Muslim University 

(a) The imparting of existing knowledge and skills, (b) Further- 
ance of knowledge, (c) Development of personality, (d) Training for 
leadership, vocations, community and social life. 

Special interests of the university are (a) To furnish the Muslim 
community with leaders in every walk of national life, (b) To prcserv’c and 
promote their traditional culture and civilization, (c) To .study the various 
aspects of Indian civilization, with particular emphasis on the study of the 
contribution of Islam, (d) India's contribution to the evaluation of Islamic 
thought and civilization. 

3. Allahabad University 

(a) To meet the requirements of higher personnel required by the 
country in different fields. (b) Advancement of knowledge, (c} Promotion 
of high ideals. 

4. Andhra University 

The main objective of the university Ls to impart leaching at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels. Although teaching and rescarcli 
go together, there is an over-emphasis these days on research dissociated 
horn good teaching. It is wrong to think that a teacher has no value unless 
he is a researcher. 

5. Annamalai University 

(a) Dissemination of sound knowledge (b) Extension of know- 
ledge in the various fields, both pure and applied, (r) IVaining in leader- 
ship. (d) Meeting the growing needs of the countr\'. 

6. Banaras Hindn University 

To provide the best possible education in different branches of lear- 
ning. This can be achieved by providing the best facilities for the education 
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of young men and women. It involves additional financial assistance for 
the appointment of qualified staff, provision of adequate building accommo- 
dation, laboratories, workshops, libraries, hostels etc. 

7. Gaoliati University 

Teaching and research are both vital but in the present context a 
major share of the resources must go into teaching. Education should 
be distinguished from instruction. There must be far more emphasis 
on developing width of knowledge, understanding and judgment. 

8. Gormkltpiir University 

(a) Training of citizens having a broad -based knowledge along with 
special knowledge of one discipline, (b) Developing sound reasoning and 
capacity to correlate things (analysis and synthesis). 

9. K.S« Darblianga Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya 

(a) To find out ultimate truth from various angles, (b) To pro- 
vide means to establish disciplined life amongst teachers and students, 
(c) To introduce courses of general education based on ancient Sanskrit 
texts. 


10. Kamatak University 

(a) Preserv'ation, transmission and extension of knowledge and 
stimulation of intellectual life and cultural development, (b) Inculcation 
of a high sense of idealism in teachers and students. 

1 1 . Magadh University 

Growth of tlie personality of students. 

12. M.S. University of Baroda 

Faculty of Arts 

Extension of the frontiers of knowledge. 

Faculty of Science 

Teaching and research. The aim of teaching is to impart specialised 
training in various subjects and to prepare the student for a professional 
career and to develop an integrated pei-sonality. 

Faculty of Education and Psychology 

(a) Providing better citizens, (b) Training faciliti^. 

Faculty of Commerce 

(a) To train and develop human mind, (b) To refine human 
feelings and tastes. 

Faculty of Technology and Engineering 

To prepare students for shouldering responsibilities of administration. 
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industry, planning, research, production etc. Specialised training should 
be given to each citizen in one field or other depending on his aptitude. 

Faculty of Home Science 

To help students develop sensitivity to the problems of the whole 
country and to prepare students for various professions and to encourage 
them to be self-analytical and critical. 

13. Maradiwada University 

(a) To provide the undergraduates witii broad-based liberal edu- 
cation. So far as professional education is concerned, the aim is to train 
the student in the professional skills, in addition to providing him with 
knowledge necessary for the practice of his profession, (b) At the post- 
graduate stage the aim is to train the student in methods of research if he 
wishes to follow a r^earch career and to give him specialised training in 
the branch in which he wishes to specialise. 

14. Osmania University 

Faculty of Arts 

To develop powers of initiative, independent judgement and thinking, 

(b) Development of an integrated personality. 

Faculty of Science 

(a) To develop in students initiative and originality by arousing 
interest. The emphasis should been scholarship rather than on prepara- 
tion for examinations, (b) A close relationship between theor)' and 
practical work. 

1 5. Panjab University 

(a) Development of personality, (b) Extension of knowledge. 

(c) Development of critical faculty and habit of inquiry (c) Inclucation 
of the spirit of search for truth. 

1 6. Panjabi University 

(a) To develop the values of culture and citizenship, (b) Building 
up a democratic and socialistic pattern of society, (c) Stress should be 
laid on physical efficiency, military' training and the study of Science and 
Technology. 

1 7. Rabindra Bbarati 

(a) Attainment of a better, fuller and purer life, (b) To help 
the students in acquiring good manners, habits and tastes. 

18. Rajastban Agricoltiiral University 

(a) To prepare the student for citizenship, (b) In a university 
emphasising professional education, the goal must be to prepare technicians. 
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19. Rajastluui University 

(a) Extension of knowledge in various fields, (b) All-round develop- 
ment of society, (c) Promotion of research. 

20. Roorkee University 

1 . (a) All-round development of human personality in all its aspects, 
(b) To provide leadership in the various professions, industry, general 
administration, politics etc. 

2. The special interests of the university are (a) to develop scientific 
and technical knowledge (b) to stimulate research. 

21. S.V. Vidyapeeth 

(a) Training for citizenship, (b) Preparation for academic and 
social leadership; (c) Development of creative talents. This can be 
achieved by a thorough change in the present university curriculum in such 
a way as to provide enougli opportunities to the growing young citizens 
to display their potentialities. 

22. Saugar University 

Teaching and research. 

23. S.N.D.T. Women’s University 

The preparation of young men and women for living a useful life to 
meet the challenge of the times. The university tries to educate girls and 
young women so as to make them useful members of the society. 

24. Utkal University 

To develop latent [KJientialitics in the youth so that they may live a 
life of happiness or satisfiiction and also adjust themselves with the society 
to which they belong. 

25. Vikram University 

(a) Teaching and research, (b) To arrange lectures in non- 
technical language on advances in modern knowledge for the benefit of 
the public. 

26. Visva-Bharmti 

(a) Attainment of scholaiship in a particular field of study. (0 
Development of the power of expression, (c) Development of a sense of 
problems, (d) Training in the technique of applying knowledge of one’s 
country and the world in general. 
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MINIMUM REQ]UmEMENTS OF AITILI^^ COLLEGES 

In the following analysis, the minimum requirements for the various 
course of study in colleges have been worked out on the basis of the optimum 
size of one thousand students in each college as a unit. If in a particular 
case, the number of students is more or less, suitable pro-rata modifications 
may have to be made. Similarly, variations will have to be permitted in 
the recommended norms and specifications to suit special requirements 
or conditions. 


Commoii facilities 

(a) In keeping with the present trends, it has been assumed that 
only 50% of the total number of students will opt for subjects in the Humani- 
ties and Social Sciences. 

(b) The total cost, including the cost of construction, provision of 
internal and external services, supervision charges, furniture and equipment 
can be taken @ Rs. 25 per sq.ft, of the built up area in accordance with the 
current schedule of rates of the C.P.VV.D. The accommodation is given 
in terms of the carpet area and can be converted into built up area by adding 
50% of the carpet. 

1 • Admimstration 


(i) PrincipaFs room attached with a bath room, 



P.A.’s room and a retiring room 

600 sq. ft. 

(ii) 

Bursar’s room 

150 „ 

(iii) 

Office 

600 „ 

(iv) 

Office records and stationery 

5(K) „ 

(V) 

Stores (General) 

8(K) „ 

(vi) 

Common room for boys 

500 „ 

(vii) 

Common room for girls 

250 „ 

(viii) 

In case where only one common room is to be 



provided for boys or girls 

600 „ 

(ix) 

Cantten including N.R.S. Centre 

1600 „ 

(X) 

Sports Store 

500 „ 

(xi) 

Assembly Hall 

2(m „ 


Total 

7000 sq. ft. 


2. Library 

(i) For undergraduate colleges 

(a) Stack accommodation to be provided for 
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(1^) 

(C) 

One rcading-cum-periodical room for 

200 students @ 1 5 sq. ft. per reader 

Other normal accommodation 

. 3000 „ 

500 „ 


Total 

5500 sq. ft. 

(ii) For postgraduate colleges 

(a) Stack accommodation to be provided 
for 50,000 volumes. 

(b) One reading room for 200 students @ 

15 sq. ft. per student 

^c) One periodical room for 100 students 

0 15 sq. ft. per student 
(d) Other noiTnal accommodation 

. 3000 sq. ft. 

. 3000 „ 

1500 ,, 

500 ,, 


Total 

8000 sq. ft. 

(iii) The specific requiremets in respect of facilities such as health 
centre, gymnasium, accommodation for N.C.C., hobby workshop 
etc. may be determined in consultation with the appropriate 


authorities. 

Requirements for Arts Subjects 

Some of the assumptions made in determining the minimum requirements 
in respect of physical and other facilities may be stated. 

1. It Itas been assumed that the course in a subject at the under- 
graduate level is covered })y four papers during the course of 3 years and 
that at tlic [K)Stgraduatc level tlicre are 8 papers in each subject including 
the corc—compulsoty papers and the areas of specialisation. 

2. A minimum of three periods per week for each paper at the under- 
graduate level and a minimum of three periods per week for each paper 
at the postgraduate level have l>een provided in determining the staff 
requirements. 

3 . In colleges with facilities for tutorial instruction the lecture classes 
will comprise 100-150 students and in colleges whicli do not have tutorial 
facilities the size of the class will be limited to 80-100 students. 

4. A college will generally have provision for the teaching of 6-8 
Optional subjects and 2-3 compulsors' subjects at the undersgraduate level 
and 4-5 optional courses at the postgraduate level in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences. 

5. The maximum workload of teachers in the colleges has been 
taken at 15-20 lectures per week including tutorials. 

6. Tutorial groups in each subject will comprise a maximum of 
10 students and will generally meet once a week. Seminars for postgraduate 
students arc arranged once a fortnight, in addition to tutorial work. 
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7. The workload of teachers and the areas of class rooms etc. have 
been worked out on the basis of the subjectwise distribution of students 
given in Tables A and B, which forms one of our basic assumptions. 
For 8 optional subjects at the undergraduate level out of which a student 
can offer any three, there will be some 56 different combinations of subjects, 
e.g. EHP, fiHP, etc, (E — Economics, H — History, P — Politics, £ — English, 
H — ^Hindi, P — Philosophy). Subjects like Economics, History, Politics 
and regional languages are offered more frequently than subjects like 
Philosophy, Sanskrit, English Literature etc. 

A. Undergraduate colleges which do not have tutorial facilities 


1. Lei^tiire Halls 


A student will have 5-6 periods a day (two compulsory subjects and 
three optional subjects) in a 7 period time table. That means w^e have 
to provide accommodation for nearly 430 students at a time which may 
be distributed as under; — 


(i) For 100 students — 2 rooms @ 10 sq. ft. per 
student 

(ii) For 75 students — 2 rooms @ 12 sq. ft. per 
student 

(iii) For 40 students — 2 rooms @ 15 sq. ft. per 
student 


2000 sq. ft. 
1800 „ 
1200 „ 


Total 


5000 sq. ft. 


Note : The rooms for 75 students are meant for the teaching of compulsory 
subjects assuming that the classes will be divided into sections because 
of the large number of students. The rooms for 100 students are 
for subjets like Economics, History, Political Science, Hindi etc, 
which arc offered more frequently and the rooms for 40 students 
are for subjects like Sanskrit, Philosophy, English Literature etc. 

2. Staff Reqniremeats 

It will be seen from Table A that compulsory subjects wUl have 
two sections each and the optional subjects will have only one section each. 
In each subject, (compulsory or optional) there will be 6 periods a week. 
The staff requirements will therefore, be as under ; 

Department 

1 . English (compulsory and optional) . . 3 (2 for compul- 

sory and 1 for 
optional) 

2. Hindi or regional language 3 (2 for compul- 

(compulsory and optional). sory Hindi and 

1 for optional) 
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3. 

Economics 

1 

4. 

Politics 

1 

5. 

History 

1 

6. 

Philosophy 

1 

7. 

Sanskrit 

1 

8. 

Geography 

1 


Total 

12 


3. Staff R<»oms 

6 rooms with an area of 1 50 sq. ft. each. (Each room can accommodate 
two teachers with a small partition) Total 900 sq. ft. 

B. Additional facilities required for the introduction of tutorials. 

(I) Tutorial Rooms 

500 students will be divided into approximately 50 tutorial groups 
and for 5 subjects there will be 250 tutorial classes in a week. We have 
therefore to make provision for 8 tutorial rooms. The rooms will have 
an area of 150 sq. ft. each i.e. a total area of 1200 sq. ft, 

(II) Staff Requirements 

On the basis of the subjectwise distribution of students given in 
Table A, the staff required for conducting tutorials will be as under : — 


1. 

English (compulsory and optional) 

3 

2. 

Hindi or regional language 

3 

3. 

Economics 

2 

4. 

Politics 

1 

5. 

History’ 

1 

6. 

Philosophy 

1 

7. 

Sanskrit 

1 

8. 

Geography 

1 


Total 13 


(III). Staff Rooms 

6 rooms with an area of 150 sq. ft. each — i.e., a total area of 
900 sq. ft. 

G. Additional facilities required for the introduction of post- 
graduate courses 

It has been assumed that a college has facilities for postgraduate 
teaching in the following 5 subjects: — Economics, Histor>% Politics, 
Hindi or a regional language, English, (for distribution of students at the 
Bachelor’s and Master’s levels, please see Table B). 
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(I) Lecture RcK»ms 

(for previous and final classes in 5 subjects). 

for 25 students — 6 rooms at 15. sq. ft. per student 2250 sq. ft. 

(II) Staff Requirements 

It is visualized that at the postgraduate level a teacher will generally 
specialise in not more than 2-3 areas and therefore the minimum staff 
required for a p>ostgraduate department will be four lecturers irrespective 
of the number of students. The following staff will be required in addition 
to the staff under A & B above. This includes the provision for tutorials 
and seminars. 


1. 

English 

1 

2- 

Hindi or regional language 

1 

3. 

Economics 

2 

4. 

Political Science 

2 

5. 

Historv' 

2 


Total 


8 


(III) Staff Rooms 

12 rooms with an area of 150 sq. ft. each. In all there will be 8 
tutorial rooms under B plus 6 staff rooms under A 4-6 rooms under B-f-I2 
rooms under C i.e., a total of 32 rooms with an area of 150 sq. ft. each. 
These will be used as study-cum-tutorial rooms. 

Additional area required .. 1,000 sq. ft. 

The implications of the above recommendations arc summarised 
belo\v : 


A. 


Undergraduate college without 
tion. 

(a) Common facilities 

(b) Lecture rooms 

(c) Staff rooms 

(d) Number of lecturers 


facilities for tutorial instruc- 

. . 12,500 sq. ft. 

5,CK>0 „ 

900 „ 

. . 12 


B. 


Undei^raduate college with 

(a) Common facilities 

(b) Lecture rooms 

(c) Staff rooms 

(d) Number of lecturers 


facilities for tutorial instruction. 

. . 12,500 sq. ft. 

. . 6,200 „ 

1,800 „ 

. . 25 


C. Postgraduate college with facilities for tutorials and seminars. 

(a) Common facilities . . 15,0(K) sq. ft. 

(b) Lecture rooms . . 8,450 ,, 

(c) Staffrooms .. 4,8(X) ,, 

(this includes 8 tutorial rof>ms under B alK>%'e}. 

(d) Number of lecturers . . 33 
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(b) Uncommon sul>jects like Sociology, Statistics, Military' Science, Mathematics etc. have not been taken into con- 
sideration. 



TABLE B 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS SUBJECTWISE (HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES) IN THE UNDER- 
GRADUATE AND POSTGRADUATE CLASSES FOR LECTURES AND TUTORIALS. 

(1) Undergraduate 
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(Science) 

The minimum and desirable requirements are given below : 

1. The college is assumed to provide training facilities for all the 
six basic Science subjects. The different combinations are CPM, CPG, 
CBZ, CBG, where C-Chemistry, P-Physics, B-Botany, Z-Zoology, 
G-Geology and M-Mathematics. 

2. 1 he intake in the first year of the three-year degree couoe is taken 


as 100 to 128. 
under : 

The distribution of 128 students in each 

year is 

assumed as 

Part I 

C 

P 

B 

Z 

G 

M 


128 

128 

32 

16 

32 

80 

Part II 

128 

96 

32 

16 

32 

80 

and III 







respectivcl) . 







Therefore, 

CP.\I=:80, SPG=16, 

CBZ ==16, 

CBG 

= 16. 




3. An area of 10-12 sft. per student has been given in the lecture 
theatre, whereas an area of 25-30 sft. has been given in the practical 
laboratory' for each student. 

4. Each department is expected to have a lecture theatre, a store, 
preparation room, two laboratories each for Chemistry and Physics and 
one laboratory' each for Botany', Zoology' and Geology'. 

5. Each laboratoiy is expected to have a capacity of 40 working 
places whereas lecture rooms \s ill accommodate 128 or 64 students depending 
on the size of the class. 

6. The head of the department works for 16 periods per week 
whereas the other lecturers of the department work for 18 periods per week 
including theory' and practical. 

7 . Part I students work on the minimum for alx>ut 30 hours per 
week including tliTOry' and practical whereas part II and part III students 
work for about 33 periods per week including theory' and practical. 

8. There is only one theory section for each class while for practicals 
each class is divided into batches. 


9. There is a staff-student ratio of 1 : 16 in the practical classy. 



Minimum Desirable 


2 



L/Asstt — Laborator)' Assistant 
L/Att. s=:Laboratory Attendant. 

S — Storekeeper 

(for staff workload, please sec Tables bl, E2 & E3) 
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n. Buililiiig 

Building Requirements : {Please sec Table C) 


Subject 

Minimum 

Cost 

Desirable 

Cost 



Rs. 


Rs. 



flakhs) 


(lakhs) 

Chemistry 

6,564 

1.64 

7,674 

1.91 

Physics 

6,524 

1.63 

7,724 

1.91 

Mathcmatic-s 

2,200 

0.55 

2,888 

0.72 

Botany 

4,020 

1 .00 

4,824 

1.206 

Zoology 

4,024 

1 .00 

4,824 

1.206 

Geology 

4,024 

1 .00 

4,824 

1.206 

Common 

944 

0.24 

1,230 

0.32 

(a; Rs. 25/ per sq. 

ft. including all 

services. 




Addidonal reqalrements for the establishment of postgraduate 
departments in the different Science subjects 

The following assumptions have been considered in working out 
these requirements. 

1. The number of students in the difl'erent subjects is as under: 

Chemistr)' 10-15, Zoology* 8-10, Physics 10-15, Botany 8-10, Geology 
IMC), Kfathematics 20 in each year (previous & final). 

2. An area of 10-12 sft. has been provided to each student in a 
lecture theatre whereas an area of 50 sft. has been provided to each student 
in the practical laborator\'. 

3. Wherever possible, there arc common miscellaneous rooms to 
both the previous and final laboratories. 

4. It is assumed that only one special paper in each subject will be 
taught in the 6th year. 

5. While calculating minimum teacher requirements, only two 
hours lecturing work per day per class per subject has been given to the 
teachen. The teacher in a practical class takes the first and last period 
only. 

C. In practical classes a student teacher ratio of 8 to 10 has been 
maintained. 
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Additional Staff 


(Please see 

Tables D2 & F.) 

Subject 

Minimum 




R 

L 



Chemistry 

1 

3 



Physics 

1 

3 

R=Readcr or Senior 

Lecturer or 

Botany 

1 

2 

Assistant Professor. 


Zoology 

1 

2 



Geology 

1 

2 

L=Lectiirer. 


Mathematics 

I 

2 



Additional Building 

(Please see Table Dl) 





sq. ft. cost in lakhs of Rs. 

Chemistiy* 



3,900 

0.975 

Physics 



3,900 

0.975 

Botany 



3,100 

0.775 

Zoolog\^ 



3,100 

0.775 

Gcolog>' 



2,400 

0.60 

Mathematics 



400 

0.10 


TABLE C 

BUILDING REQUnUEMENTS FOR THE DIFFERENT UNDER- 
GRADUATE SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS. 

Chemistry Number Minimum Desirable 


(in sq. ft.) 


Room for the Head of the Department 

. . ( I ) 

100 

144 

Office-cum-staff room 

• •(1) 

200 

250 

Store 

• •(1) 

400 

500 

Lecture room 

..(1) 

1000 

1200 

Laboratories 

..(2) 

2720 

32m 


(including balance room, teachers' room etc.) 

(2X1600) 

Preparation room ..(1) 144 180 

4564 5474 

Ancillary . . 2000 22(X) 


Total 


6564 


7674 
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PliysiGs Number Minimum Desirable 


Room for the Head of the Department 

Office-cum-staff room 

Store 

Lecture room 
Laboratories 
Preparation room 

Ancillary 

I’olal 

Botany 

Rcx)m for the Head of the Depai tmeiii 

OfTice-ciim-stafT r(X)ni 

More 

I ,aboralor\ 

Museum 
I. enure Rfxun 

Auciilary 

lutal 

Zoology 

Same as in the Botany Depit. 

Geology 

Same as in the lioiany Deptt, 

Mathematics 

Head of the Department 
Oliice-cum-stalf rcK>m 
Lcctin c room 
Small Room 

Anciiiaiy 


(in sq. ft.) 


(I) 

100 

144 

(1) 

200 

250 

(1) 

300 

400 

(1) 

1000 

1200 

'2) 

2780 

3350 

H) 

144 

180 


4524 

5524 


2000 

2200 


6524 

7724 

1 

100 

144 

1 

200 

250 

1 

200 

250 

1 

1324 

1580 

1 

300 

400 

1 

700 

800 


2824 

3424 


12IX) 

1400 


4024 

4824 


4024 

4824 


4024 

4824 

100 

144 

200 

250 

800 

1000 

500 

694 

1600 

2088 

600 

800 


Total 


2200 


2888 
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TABLE— D1 

ADDITIONAL BUILDING REQjUIREMENTS FOR POST- 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENTS IN SCIENGE SUBJECTS. 

CSiemistry : 

(in sq. ft.) 


Lcctxirc room 400 

Laboratory 1500 

(30x50) 

Preparation Room 300 

Balance Room 300 

Store 200 


2700 

Ancillary 1 200 


Total 3900 

Physics : (Same as above) 

Botany : 

Lecture Room 200 

(10x20) 

Laboratory 1 000 

(20x50) 

Preparation Room 200 

Herbcrium 200 

Physiology 200 

Dark Room 1 00 

Museum 200 


2100 

Ancillary' 1000 


Total 3100 


Xticlogy i (Same as in Botany except in place of Herbcrium there is an 
animal house). 

Geology: 

Lecture Room 
Laboratory 
(20x50) 

Preparation Room 
Section Room 


Ancillaiy 

Total 

Mathematics : 

Lecture RcK)m 


200 

1000 

200 

200 


1600 

BOO 


2400 

4(K> 
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TABLE— D2 

ADDITIONAL HOURS OF^ WORK FOR POSTGRADUATE 
DEPARTMENTS 


Chemistry 

72 periods per week 

Physics 

72 

" ^ 55 55 55 

Botany 

48 

55 55 55 

Zoology 

48 „ 

Geology 

3J }> J> 

Mathematics 

48 „ „ „ 

Additional requirements of laboratory 

assistants, attendants etc. etc., 


for the different postgraduate departments in Science subjects. 
Subject Laboratory Attendants Others 

Assistants 


Chemistry' 

2 

3 I (gas man) 

Physics 

2 

3 1 (technician) 

Botany 

2 

2 1 (herberium 

asstt.) 

Zoology 

2 

2 1 (photographer) 

Geology 

2 

2 1 (surveyor) 

Mathematics 

— 

1 — 

Approximate cost of famiture, equipment and library books. 

Equipment (Only the costs of the equipment 

^M\n) i 

in thousands have been given). 

'Des. 

Chemistry 

32 

40 

Physics 

40 

50 

Botany 

40 

50 

Zoology' 

40 

50 

Geology 

30 

40 

Furniture (only the costs the furniture in 

thousands have been given). 

Chemistry 

30 

40 

Physics 

20 

25 

Botany 

30 

40 

Zoology 

30 

40 

Geology 

Library 

25 

30 

Chemistry' 

8 

10 

Physics 

8 

10 

Botany 

5 

7 

Zoology 

5 

7 

Geology 

5 

7 

Mathematics 

4 

6 
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Additional reqnireiiients for postgraduate departments 

Equipment (only the costs of equipment in thousands have been given) 

Chemistry 40 50 

Physics 40 50 

Botany 35 40 

Zoology 35 40 

Geology 35 40 

Furniture (Only the costs of furniture in thousands have been given . 

Chemistry' 35 40 

Physics 25 30 

Botany 25 30 

Zoology' 25 30 

Geology 25 30 


Library (Each department should have additional books nf \\t;rth 
Rs. 10,000/- respectively). 




TABLE— E 3 

TOTAL LOAD PER WEEK IN EACH SCIENCE SUBJECT 

(Undergraduate only) 


278 
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TABLE— F 


ADDITIONAL TOTAL LOAD PER SUBJECT PER WEEK FOR 
POSTGRADUATE DEPARTMENTS 


Chemistry 

Theory 

Practical 


Previous year 

12 

24 

Total load 

Final Year 

12 

24 

244-48=72 


24 

48 



Physics Same as above. 

Botany ') 

< Previous year 12 

Zoology [ 

(ieoiogy J Final year 

G 

24 24 

Mathematics 

Previous year G x 4 ™24 

24 4-24 '-=48 

Final year Gx4=»24 
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A SUMMARY OF THE REPORT ON THE PATTERN OF 
GRADUATE EMPLOYMENT 

Volume of employment 

The bulk of the graduates (86.9 per cent) were employed, 9.8 
per cent reported themselves to be unemployed and 3.2 per cent were not 
in the labour force — either prosecuting further studies or were not seeking 
work. 0.1 per cent of the graduates did not report on this item. 

Employment relation to class/division secured in first degree 
examination 

The proportion of the employed graduates was the highest (90.1 
per cent) and that of the unemployed the least (4.4 per cent) among 
graduates who secured first class in the degree examination. The poorer 
the performance of the graduates in the degree examination, the lesser is 
the proportion of the employed and the higher the percentage of the unem- 
ployed. This confirms the popular belief that examination result is an 
important determinant of the state of employment or unemployment of the 
alumni. 

Time lag between passing examination and obtaining first employ- 
ment 

One-fourth of the employed graduates secured their first employment 
prior to 1954, i.e., before passing their degree/postgraduate examination, 
thereby showing that they were already employed during tlieir period of 
education. Another 25 per cent of these graduates obtained their first 
employment in 1954. 18.2 per cent secured their first employment in 

1955, 12 per cent in 1956, 6.9 per cent in 1957 and 6.3 per cent in 1958 
or later. Graduates in teaching, engineering, veterinary sciences, post- 
graduates in science and commerce and the doctorates secured their first 
employment within a short period after passing the examination. 7 out of 
10 B.T’s and 9 in 10 doctorates were already employed during their period 
of study. 

Ocrapational pattern of employed graduates 

86.9 per cent of the employed graduates were engaged in occupations 
belonging to the three major occupational groups — prefcssional, technical 
and related workers, administrative, executive and managerial workers and 
clerical and related workers. Contrary to popular expectations, the 
majority (57.3 per cent) of the graduates were employed as professional, 
technical and related workers as opposed to clerical workers who accounted 
for about one-fifth of the employed graduates. Less than 3 per cent were 
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engaged in transport and communication occupations, 1 . 2 per cent were 
sales workers and the other occupations accounted for insignificant propor- 
tions of the employed graduates. A faculty- wise analysis reveals that 
the overwhelming majority of the graduates in teaching, engineering, 
medicine and veterinary science and of the M.Sc.’s and Ph.D.’s were 
employed as professional, technical and related workers. More than half 
of this group were teachers. The percentage of graduates employed as 
administrative, executive and managerial workers was relatively high 
among graduates in law and postgraduates in commerce. In so far as 
clerical occupations are concerned, the two faculties that contributed 
a major share of the employed alumni were B Com., and M. Com., the 
proportion of employed alumni of these two faculties who were engaged 
in clerical jobs being 43.3 per cent and 25.4 per cent respectively. A 
siza!)le fraction of graduates in arts, science, law and postgraduates in 
arts were employed in clerical occupations. 

Employment status 

Most of tiie graduates (89.3 per cent) were working as employees — 
6.3 per cent of them were self-employed, 1.6 per cent were enga- 
ged in family enterprise and only 0.7 percent were employers. The 
f)roportion of the self-employed was Irglier among graduates in law and 
medicine as compared to the iigure.s for all faculties as a number of them 
were doing private practice. It is, however, interesting to note that even 
among law and medical graduates, the proportion working as employees 
was considerably more than that of tlie sclf-cmploycd thus showing that 
the majority ol' these irraduates preferred salaried employment to private 
practice. 

Change in employing agency 

Half of tiic employed graduates did not change their employer 
til! the date of the survey, about onc-fourih changed their employer once, 
12 per cent changed twice, about 5 per cent thrice and 2 per cent four 
times or al>o\c. The extent of change in employer was particularly high 
among prof ssional degree holders such as engineers and doctors and among 
M.Sc.’s and Ph. D*s. On the other hand, the extent of this type of mobility 
was low among graduates in arts, commerce and law and veterinary 
Ncience. 

Change in occupation 

While 22 . 1 per cent of the alumni took up liicir fii*st job in clerical 
occupations, 19.5 per cent of them were currently employed in the same 
group — thus showing that some of the alumni who started their careers 
as clerks shifted to other more satisfying occupations in course of time. 
Also it is observ^ed that whereas 6.2 per cent of the employed graduates 
took up administrative, executive and managerial jobs in their first employ- 
ment, 10. 1 per cent of the graduates were currently employed in this group. 
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This indicates that a number of graduates changed over to administrative, 
executive and managerial jobs with passage of time. 

Sector of employment 

The bulk of the graduates were employed in the public sector — about 
58 per cent took up their first employment in the public sector while 64 
per cent were currently employed in the same sector. The private sector 
absorbed 35 per cent and 29 per cent of the employed graduates insofar as 
their initial employment and present employment respectively are concern- 
ed. It is also observed that with passage of time quite a number of gra- 
duates who had secured their initial employment in the private sector 
changed over to jobs under the public sector. 

Means of securing employment 

Bulk of the graduates obtained their employment by direct appli- 
cations — the prop>ortion who obtained their initial employment and present 
employment in this manner being 64 . 8 per cent and 57 . 3 per cent respective- 
ly. The proportion of graduates who obtained employment through 
Public Service Commissions was 8.3 per cent and 16.4 per cent insofar 
as their first employment and current employment respectively arc con- 
cerned. About 6-7 per cent of the graduates secured employment through 
the emplo>Tnent exchanges. It b observed that with passage of time more 
graduates changed over to other employment through rccx)gnbcd mode 
of recruitment such as Public Service Commissions. 
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NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO LEFT PERMANENT UNIVERSITY 
JOBS FOR NON-ACADEMIC JOBS DURING THE LAST 5 YEARS. 

Number of teachers 


1 . 2 . 


1. Agra University (K.M. Institute) 3 

2. Andhra University 1 

3. Bihar University 1 

4. Gauhati Univereity 1 

5. Gorakhpur University 5 

6. Gujarat University 100 A 

7. Jadavpur University 4 

8. Karnatak University 2 

9. Kuruksetra University 10 

10. Magadh University 1 

11. M.S. University of Baroda I 

12. Mysore University B 

13. Panjab University 1 

14. Patna Univemty C 

15. Ranchi University D 

16. S.V. Vidyapeeth 5 E 

17. Saugar University 1 

18. Sri Venkatesvvara University 2 

19. Visva-Bharati 1 


A — “ In alTiliatcd colleges 
B — Quite a good number 
C — Some 
D — Yci 

E — 2 in the university and 3 in constituent collegei 



APPENDIX 36 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENTERING HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
SELECTED COUNTRIES (1958^9) 

Thousands 



Full-time courses only 

All methods of study 


Courses of 
British 
degree level 
(1) 

All levels of 
higher edu- 
cation 

(2) 

Courses of 
British 
degree level 

(3) 

All levels of 
higher edu- 
cation 

(4) 

Great Britain 

29.6 

48.8 

42.2 

79.1 

Australia 

4.9 

9.7 

8.4 

16.4 

Canada 

31.4 

44.4 

45.6 

58.6 

France 

44.7 

51.4 

44.7 

53.4 

Germany (F*R.) 

38.5 

60.6 

38.5 

62.6 

Netherlands 

6.2 

1 .8 

6.2 

13.0 

New Zealand 

1.6 

3.2 

2.9 

5.1 

Sweden 

6.4 

10.0 

0.0 

11 .0 

Switzerland 

3.8 


3.8 


U.S.A. 

448.4 

yunior years} 

679.2 

494.3 

(junior years) 

793 . 3 

U.S.S.R. 

215.5 

215.5 

455.9 

455.9 


Source: — Robbins Committee’s Report — Appendix p. 8. 



UNIVERSITY ENROLMENT 

INCLUDING ENROLMENT UNDER BOARDS OF INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 

1954-55 TO 1904-65 



1954.55 55-56 56-57 57-50 50-59 59-60 60-61 61-62 62-63 63-64 64-65 





POSTGRADUATE ENROLMENT 
INCLUDING ALL FACULTIES 
195435 TO 1964-65 



1954.55 55-56 56-57 57-56 56-59 59-60 60-6i 61-62 62-63 63-64 





aivos omatravooi 


PER CAPITA G.N.P. IN US DOLLARS AT YEAR OF R. & D. ESTIMATE 

(LOGARITHMIC SCALE) 

SOURCE; SCIENCE, ECONOMIC GROWTH & GOVERNMENT POUCY, 

OECD, PARIS, 1963. 
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